Quoting A Practical Mill Man 


Mr. Frank Crummer, Purchasing Agent of the Aberfoyle 

Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., recently wrote us 
of the remarkable durability of Hyatt roller bearings in 
some of their machines, as follows: 


“You may bé interested to know of an installation of Hyatt 
roller bearings which shows their durability. 


“In 1898 we installed 48 Hyatt roller bearings in a warp drying 
machine which operated continuously until dismantled in 1916. 


“We found the bearings in ‘first class condition (1916) and 
having need of some bearings for another job we reinstalled 
them on yarn reels in our Bleach House where they are 
Ziving entire satisfaction at the present time (1922).” 


Just think of it—24 years service—18 years in one 
machine, then 6 years in another and still 
“giving entire satisfaction”! 


Can you !onger afford to 

operate anything but 
Hyatt equipped 
textile machinery? 


Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co. 


New York, 
Nex, 
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“If You'll Use These Franklin Colors, 
Pll Give You an Order for 30,000 
Yards Right Now.” 


Why do converters say such things as this 
to cotton mill representatives ? 


Because they have found that colors dyed 
by the Franklin Process are faster, more 
brilliant, more solid and better penetrated 
and, therefore, sell more quickly and give 
better satisfaction. 


We are not saying this as an unsupported 
statement. We shall be glad to send you 
our latest color card upon request and let 
vou see for yourself; also a list of the con- 
verters who specify our colors. 


More and more converters each day are 
specifving Franklin colors in preference to 
any others. Have the converters who are 


your customers specified them for any of 
their goods? 





Philadelphia 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE, &. 1, U. S. A. 


Job Dye Houses in All Four Cities 


If they haven’t yet, they will eventually. 
As soon as they realize that Franklin colors 
give them a strong additional selling fea- 
ture, they will be eager to use them. 


Franklin colors can also be used by YOU 
to good advantage as a feature of your sell- 
ing talk. Tell your trade that vou are using 
or will use Franklin Dyed Yarns and you 
will find that you have mentioned a point 
of particular interest to them. 


Then send your next batch of yarn to our 
nearest plant to be dyed. Send it on cones, 
packages or parallel tubes and we will re- 
turn it to you on parallel tubes all ready for 
the V creel. 


If you haven’t one of our color cards and 
prices, write today. 


Manchester, Eng. 
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MIRROR DROP WIRES 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Having greatly improved the finish of our 
Northrop Loom Drop Wires 


we have adopted the trade-mark 


MIRROR 


to identify the drop wires of our manufacture 
and each shipment will contain a slip bearing 
this trade-mark 


Although our prices for drop wires are higher 
than others that may be purchased, the superior 
finish of our drop wires makes them worth much 
more than the difference in price 


IT DOES NOT PAY to polish the eyes of drop 
wires with the warp yarns, after reaching the 


loom 


It takes too long and warps are too expensive 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlanta Georgia 
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Ball Bearings Maintain 
Proper Card Setting Despite Belt Pull 


HE weight of the main cylinder of acotton 

card soon causes wear in the lower half of 
a plain-bearing bushing and this wear extends 
up the drive side of the bearing, showing 
that belt pull plays an important part in produc- 
ing it. If the card is set in the easiest way— 
that is with the belts off—this wear causes an 
entire change in the fine setting when the ma- 
chine is started—and consequent impairment 
of the work. It also permits the cylinder to cock, 
endangering the clothing when running; also 
causing uneven finish when grinding the wires. 


Cards equipped with SKF marked self- 


aligning ball bearings are practically wearproof 
—once a setting is made it is maintained 
accurately in ‘every day operation. Added 
to this is the fact that considerable power is 
saved, starting is made easy, lubrication bills 
decreased fully 80% and the life of the card 
clothing is increased. Many mills are not only 
lessening their power problem but are greatly 
bettering the quality and increasing the 
quantity of their output by using ball-bearing 
equipped cards. 


Write to our engineering department for fur- 
ther information. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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: Here’s a 


machine 
that will 
pay 
itself this 


summer ! 





COTTON 


for 


This Lipman Automatic creates cold equal to 
the melting of a constant size 4000 piund 


cake of ice in 24 hours. 


CE is of course a necessity during the summer months for cooling drinking water. It 
is also a big item of expense, not only for ice itself but for labor costs in handling, 


crushing, cleaning tanks, etc. 


Why continue this expense when it is not necessary and when you can cool your 
drinking water in a more sanitary way and at a cost that is negligible > 


The Lipman Automatic Refrigerating 
machine will cut out your ice bills and 
labor charges for handling ice, pay for 
itself this summer, and pay dividends for 
years to come. 

This machine furnishes a constant supply 
of sparkling cold water automatically. 
Just set it at the desired temperature and 
forget it. No attention is required other 
than an occasional oiling. It freezes ice 
also and has many other novel uses. The 
operating cost is negligible as it uses very 
little current. 


Lipman Automatics are now being used 


in a number of textile mills and are giving 
complete satisfaction in every installation. 
They are installed on a money-back guar- 
antee. 


Without obligating you in any way, we'll 
be glad to send a refrigerating engineer 
to investigate your need for cold water 
and ice and give you exact figures on an 
installation to exactly suit your particular 
mill. If a Lipman will not be an invest- 
ment for you, he will tell you so. 


Ask for full information and list of mills using Lipman’s 


THE MILES REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
292 PEACHTREE, ATLANTA, GA. 


FULL-AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING MACHINES 
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RARNIR: 


We wonder whether you have given as much serious consideration to the transmis- 
sion of power in your plant as you have to the generation of that power? Many people 
have not—yet it is obviously useless to install an efficient power plant and then waste 
the power in transmission through the agency of inferior line shaft bearings having a 
high coefficient of friction. 

Your best bet for eliminating this great waste is to remove your present plain bearing 
boxes and substitute Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes in the same hanger 
frames. Then all loads will be carried by Fafnir quality alloy steel ball bearings; fric- 
tion will be reduced to the minimum; wear eliminated, and the lines of shafting perma- 


nently maintained in perfect alignment. 


In examining the cut-away section shown in the photograph, we ask you to note particu’arly the driving ‘collar which 
s one of the many exclusive features of the Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box. One of these collars is firmly 
mounted on the shaft at each end of the box. The collars have lugs which mesh with corresponding slots in the wide inner 
ring the ball bearings Thus the ball bearing isner rings are positively driven and cannot slip on the shaft. Further 
ore, the collars transmit thrust loads to the ball bearings which carry all loads with minimum friction. 


The 


& 


We solicit an opportunity of telling you more about Fafnir Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes and how they can save you money in subst transmission. 


scene below was _hotographed in the 
Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes were installed in their original hangers. A. 
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DOUBLE BALL BEARING TRANSMISSION BOXES 


Efficient Power Transmission 





plant of the W. H. McElwain Con any at Nassau, N. H., where Pafnir Double 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 
Southern Representative, O. R. S. Pool, P. O. Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 
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SOFTENERS 


TIME-TESTED 


EXCELSIOR COTTON SOF'TENER—is an oil prod- 
uct unexcelled as a softener in size on warps, in print paste 
orin “pure” finishing. It contains no starch, loading ma- 
terials, strong chemicals or mineral oil products. A very 
penetrating softener and one of our oldest and most exten- 


sively used formulas, 


EXCELSIOR COCOANUT OIL EMULSION—with 
the decidedly greater power of Cocoanut Oil to soften and 





with its high degree of oil concentration, one pound of 


Excelsior Cocoanut Oil Emulsion will do the work of two 


pounds of an ordinary softener. 






EXCELSIOR TALLOW SOFTENER—a perfectly 


emulsified prime white tallow, properly combined with 






ingredients that insure even application, efficient soften- 






ing, safety and economy. 


THE PURE OILCO. 


-_ THE MOORE OIL REFINING CO. DIVISION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 









‘che MOORE OIL REFINING ©.CINCINNATLOL, 
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CROWN MFG. CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
B. C. Chace, Agent 
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Somewhere in the United States 
may be a'cleaner cotton mill than 
the Crown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
but I never have happened tosee it. 
Cleanliness here is capitalized. 
Aside from the usual methods, 
this mill has ParkSpray High Duty 
Humidifiers. 

What have ParkSpray High Duty 
Humidifiers to do with cleanli- 
ness? Each one of them circulates 
and cleanses over one hundred 
thousand cubic feet of air each 
hour. Each ParkSpray High Duty 
Humidifier is a miniature air- 
washer. 
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60,000 Spinning 
Spindles 
10,000 Twisting 

Spindles 


Clean Mills—Humidifiers—and Profits are Partners 


ParkSpray High Duty Humidifiers 
with regulation add the equivalent 
of two weeks to a mill’s produc- 
tion. Spotless cleanliness will 
easily add the equivalent of two 
weeks more. . 
Fifty-six weeks in a year—instead 
of fifty-two. 

With a real scientific approach to 
an industrial humidifying problem, 
humidifiers aid in cleanliness by 
reducing fly and static electricity. 
Lack of cleanliness is waste. Clean 
Mills—Humidifiers—and Profits 


are partners. — 


Profit by High Duty Climate 


a ee . 
Parks~Cramer Company 
Engineers G& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


‘Boston 


Fitchburg 








Charlotte 




















Yarn Manufacture 
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-WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1631 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A, 


Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 
FOR MAKING 


YARNS 


from 
COTTON, COTTON WASTE 
WOOL, ASBESTOS, Etc. 


Descriptive Catalogs on Request 
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STAFFORD 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 













For Wide Sheetings 


The Stafford broad loom is built to with- 
stand severe service. Its simplicity, accessi- 
bility of parts and ease of operation are a 
| few reasons why it is used by some of the 
| most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving 
qualities that characterize other Stafford 
looms and it can now be supplied with either 
shuttle or bobbin changing automatic features. 











THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


J. H. MAYES, 





Southern Agent, * Charlotte, N. C. 








PLANT OF THE STAFFORD COMPANY, READVILLE, MASS. 
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Miles a Sec n 
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Instead of 
60 Miles a Day! 


The United States Geological Survey reports that “In the year 1930 the 
proposed Super-power System would save tor the 96,000 manufacturing 
establishments within the Super-power Zone, $190,000,000 angually, above 
the fixed annual charges, against a capital investment of $185,000,000 to 
provide for the motor equipment necessary to receive and use the power.’ 











Startling things are happening today! Who can say that the time is not 
near at hand when it will be considered absurd to haul coal by rail 50 o1 
60 miles a day when great power stations can be located at the source of 
fuel supply and electric energy transmitted 180,000 miles a second by 
wire? This means cheaper power for you. 

















Two new Westinghouse developments—individual motor drive for silk 
spinners and for cards, has brought the textile industry to the threshold 
of complete electrification, through which economy in its broadest sense 
may be obtained. 














Plan your improvements so that you will fit into the broad scheme of 
electrical development ahead, and thus secure all its benefits. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities. 

































































*OSSIBLE POSITIONS OF PRINCIPAL PLANTS and TRANSMISSION 
LINES IN 1930 
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Textile Machinery 


—INCLUDING— 


Modern Equipment for Thoroughly Opening 
and Mixing Baled Cotton 
So Essential if a High-Class Product is to be manufactured 


Triple, Tandem Arrangement of Vertical Openers with Apron Delivery. 


OPENING, CONVEYING and DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 
PICKING, CARDING, DRAWING, ROVING, SPINNING, 
SPOOLING, TWISTING, WINDING, WARPING, 
SLASHING AND WASTE MACHINERY. 
SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 
SPINNING AND TWISTER RINGS, —§ SPINDLES AND FLYERS. 


SHOPS AT 
LOWELL, MASS., NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office, Greenville 





PACIFIC MILLS 


‘ Dover, N. H. Columbia, S. C. 
The largest manufacturers in the 
Dyed and Bleached Cotton Goods, Cotton Warp 
and All-Wool Dress Goods. 


; LAWRENCE & ((CO., Selling Agents 
hr oe a ciel 





COTTON 


DIRECT 
BEAMING OUTF ITS 


FOR PLIED YARNS 
Built in Standard Heavy and Extra-Heavy Weights 
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For:—AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRICS: Cord and Duck Warps. 
DUCKS: SAIL-CLOTH: CAMEL’S HAIR PRESS CLOTH: 
WOVEN BELTING: STITCHED BELTING: CONVEYOR BELT- 
ING: ASBESTOS Brake-Band and Clutch Lining, etc. 


Beaming directly from your twister spools 


or cheese packages. UNIFORM TENSIONS 
30 to 50 per cent. more yarn per loom beam 


ALSO 


DIRECT-WEAVING OUTFITS FOR CORD FABRIC 
COTTON MACHINERY WOOLEN MACHINERY WORSTED MACHINERY 


Direct Beaming Outfits Warp Campressors Warp Compressors 
Dry Slasher Outfits Wool Beamers Duplex Beamers 
Chain Beaming Outfits Dry Dressing Outfits Royal Worsted Spoolers 
Warper Creels Compressing Spoolers Multiple Spoolers 
WARPER CREELS for carpet jute 
BEAMING HEADS & WARP COMPRESSORS for jute slashers 
BEAMING HEADS & WARP COMPRESSORS for papermakers felts. 
Highest efficiency test in your goods. Production plus Quality. 
ntative: F. W. Rie 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE C0., blend Qo 





COTTON 


“RENEWO” 


(Bronze Body) 


Fig. 73, Medium Pattern ; 
for 200 Ibs. W. S. P. Fig. 1021 


for pressures up to 
Fig. 16, Extra Heavy 


: 150 pounds. 
for 300 Ibs. 


 ? 


and renewable as weil, and this applies to all wearing or 
bearing parts of Lunkenheimer “Renewo” and “Ferrenewo” 
valves. 


Standardization throughout a plant, with its resultant 
economies is easily accomplished with the “Renewo- 
Ferrenewo” combination,—“Renewo” Valves for the high 
pressuré lines and “‘Ferrenewo” for the low pressure lines, 
with only one set of repair parts necessary to meet any 
emergency. Both types also embody the well known 
Lunkenheimer Regrinding seat feature. 


Familiarize yourself with the manifold advantages of 
- DS 


“moriogs Best since 1662" the “Renewo-Ferrenewo” combination. It pays. 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER co. Descriptive literature sent on request. 


“QUALITY” 


Largest Manufacturers of 


High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 
NEW 
cHrcaco CINCINNATI, U.S.A. BOSTON 
Export Dept. 129-135 Lafayette St., New Yor ; 
102-25 10 
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BARBER - OLMAN 


WARP TYING & WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS 
l 
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THE HOME OF BARBER-@LMAN 
PRODUCTS VIEWED FROM AN AIRPLANE 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BRANCH HOME OFFICE & PLANT BRANCH 


BOSTON, MASS. ROCKFORD, ILL..U.S.A. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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New N “Nordray Loom 


IT IS OUR POLICY TO ADOPT 
IMPROVEMENTS WHENEVER 
POSSIBLE. 


THOUGH ONLY THREE 
YEARS OLD, THIS LOOM HAS 
MANY IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


BUILT BY LOOM BUILDERS 


HOPEDALE MFG. CO. 


MILFORD, MASS. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists in machinery for various kinds of WASTES. Builders of Carding 
and Spinning Machinery for Wool, Asbestos, Cotton-waste and other yarns spun on 
ihe wool principle. 

Garnetts and Shoddy Machinery. Batt or Felting Machinery, Machinery for 
wiping and car-box waste. 


Complete equipments for Rewoven Gunny. 


Jute Picker 
Cotton Waste Card Cireular 8-166 
isk for Circular 8-165 This machine is used for opening 
This is one of the carding units in Gunny and Burlap, forming a part of 
a plant for making mop, cordage or our equipment for the manufacture 
other yarns from cotton waste. of Rewoven Gunny Bagging. 
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Cotton Waste Reclaiming Machine 


il 


Shaughnessy Patent) 
Continuous Outfit For Cotton Waste 


isk for Circular S-90 
Ask for Circular S-185 
The Shaughnessy Reclaimer does 
work not done by any other machine Our continuous outfit removes the 
in recovering spinning fiber from low loose dirt, dust and bits of iron, wood, 
grade Cotton Wastes. etc., from low grade Cotton Waste. 
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CONE WINDING 


MODEL THIRTY CONE WINDER 


Cotton Knitting Yarn—FOSTER WOUND+—will have 
that most essential Knitting quality—Free, even unwind- 
ing from the Cone in the Knitting process. 


Foster Model Thirty Finishing is recommended for two 
ply mercerized or Single mercerized yarn that requires 
delicate handling. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


John Hill, Southern Representative, Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lynchburg Cctton Mill Co., Lynchburg, Va.Bhockwood, 

SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel§Produ 

Engineers Planning Power Transmissions#ecure 
“MORSE” Driffs. 


MORSE CHAIN Co., - sami NFACTURER 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Baltimore Kansas City 
Boston 


Chicage Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland New York 





Close Setting, Standard Spinning Frame Drive “Morse iS the Guarantee Always Behind the 
Visit Booth 141-142—Knitting Arts Expotti 
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Positive as Gears 


rame Drives 
SMOOTH RUNNING 
IMPROVING QUALITY 
POSITIVE 
SPEED RATIOS 


Underkung Motor 
Spinning Frame Drive. 
Drawn Steel Chain Case 


DURABLE WITHOUT SLIP 


FREEDOM FROM CLEANLINESS — CONGENIAL 
OVERHEAD CONSTRUCTION WORKING SURROUNDINGS 
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ckwood, Greene & Co., Engineers. : ae ’ 

Producing More With Less. : hk yin iy ; F | MN 
ecure Data and Estimates of j » d ad : : Zi 
S, f 4 : a ' Watt 
VFACTURERS OF A j cs Sen ed b | _ 
IN THE WORLD I I HAC 9 N. Y ° a > (re *) om : Wi 


SISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION Sa? ae * : SS 
Philadelphia ‘ : mh , " " Dy) 
Ld St. Louis ‘ ° ; J > 
Sittebargh Montreal j 7 [ZL ie 
San Francisce Minneapolis = WE Ee 


Atlanta Toronto 4 
Winnipeg, Man. This Rhode Island mill, ““MORSE”’ equipped. One450h.p. drive and one 275 


h.p. drive to 320 K. W. and 200 K. W. Generators. Three 10 h.p. drives and Six 
15 h.p. drives connecting motors to line shafts. Three hundred and Seventy-Five 
drives connecting 5h.p. and 7 1-2 h.p. individual motors to Spinning Frames. 


fficiency, Durability and Service” 


tion—Philadelphia, Mg i 
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BOBBINS are made right, by men with long ex- 
perience and knowledge as to just what the high- 
est-class mills desire. They are stronger, lighter, 


and absolutely smooth and true. Our new system of testing every 
Bobbin on your own spindles eliminates any that do not run true. 


The “STETSON” Hand-Threading Shuttle is another one 
of the famous U S products. This is the best exponent of the 
hand threading type of shuttle that has ever been presented to 
the textile trade. You have only to try them to be convinced 
of their superiority. 

We also make shuttles for Draper, Stafford and Crompton 
& Knowles Looms, and will be glad to furnish samples upon 
request. 

We make a specialty of rolls, especially for the Universal and 
Foster Winders; also Underclearer Rolls, Plain and covered, 
Comber Rolls, Drawing Rolls, etc. 


Every one of the U S Products have quality of the highest 
character, and they are saving hundreds of mills time and money 
wasted by frequent changing and purchasing. 


WE AIM TO PLEASE. 


Write today for Catalog. 


Our New “S” Automatic Shuttle 








| USB&SCo. 
| PRODUCTS 


BOBBINS 
SHUTTLES 
SPOOLS 


Moquette 
Drawing 
Warper 
Twister 
Jack 
Silk 
Belting 
BEAMS 
Rubber 
Cotton 


SPEEDERS 
SKEWERS 
WARP FILLING 
CAP SPINNING 
FLAX SPINNING 
TWISTERS 
TRIPTODS 
QUILLS 

ROLLS 


Comber 
Underclearer 
Drawing 


Winder 


Most Successful Automatic Shuttle on the Market. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LARGEST BOBBIN AND SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


EIGHT FACTORIES 
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or a refriger- 






ated room has 






become one of 






the necessities 


of life and 
health in the 
mill and mill 


village. 


EALTH and efficiency of operatives 
H is an important essential to pro- 

ductive mill operation as every 
manufacturer knows. 


















Pure foods and the conservation of it, 
plenty of cool, pure water—plenty of ice 
for the mill people’s refrigerators—and 
for community hospitals, stores, etc., has 
become absolutely essential for health and 
efficiency throughout any community. 


Your ice costs can be cut down consid- 
erably and you can supply your operatives 
with ice at a good profit to you and a 
saving to them by installing a_ small 
“Southern” ice making equipment right in 
your own mill or village. The cost of 
installation will surprise you—the cost of 
MA CAIN ES A ND operation is very small—the system is so 

simple, compact, efficient and durable that 
maintenance costs are negligible. 


REFRIGERA TIN G This equipment has paid for itself in 


scores of mill installations. Let us tell 


you what it will cost you for your partic- 
E OQ U z r M E N i ular mill conditions. Survey without 


charge or obligation. 





Ask for interesting literature. 


One to Six Ton Southern Ice Machine Co. 


Capacities CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





FIG. 2. LESTERSHIRE FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 


“The 


The “Lestershire Type” Patent- 
ed Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools 
are acknowledged by those who 
have used them, to be the most 
practical and economical spools on 
the market for regular mill use. 


A knowledge of the construction 
will convince you that this spool 
has been designed to give the great- 
est satisfaction for whatever pur- 
pose it is used. 

“Lestershire Type’” Spool Heads 
are made from vulcanized hard 
fibre (the material from which 
such articles as gears and end 
thrust bearings are made). This 
is flexible enough to bend under 
strain; practically unbreakable, 
never warps or twists out of shape, 
yet so hard that the best tool steel 
will not readily machine it. Dia- 
mond pointed tools are used. 


The heads are held securely in 
position with dogwood bushings 
and are locked in the barrel so that 
they cannot burn. This method 
of securing the heads is the patent- 
ed feature of all “Lestershire Type” 
Spools. 


Everlasting Spool” 


By actual tests, these spools will 
increase your creeling production 
at least 50% over any other type 
spool. 


The dogwood bushings used 
make the spindle bearings last 
many times longer than ordinary 
wood bushings. 


Vulcanized fibre spools are not 
new. In the silk industry where 
they have been in use for fully 
twenty years, practically no other 
type is used for the reason that 
this kind of fibre is aimost un- 
breakable and will not weer rough. 


With our improved method of 
fastening the heads to the barrel, 
it is just as applicable in other 
branches of the textile industry. 


This is why “Lestershire Ever- 
lasting” spools are recognized as 
more than mere supplies thal are 
soon worn out and thrown away. 
The up-to-date mill man knows 
that their long life makes them 
permanent fixtures of the mill. 


Mail us a sample of your spool and we will quote price for 
duplicating same in our Patented Everlasting Fibre Spool. 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Spools and Bobbins of Every Description 
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Address Letters: P. 0. Box 34, Manchester. Codes: ABC Sth Ed., Lieber’s, Bentiey’s, Al and Western Union (Universal) Telegrams: ‘“‘UNION, MANCHESTER.” 


HEAD OFFICE:- UNION IRON WORKS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 
for the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, and Silk Trades. 


60 years’ experience and our reputation for the highest 
class of Textile Engineering are at the back of every 
machine we build. Some of the finest and most 
efficient mills in the world have been equipped by us. 
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Napper Roll Grinder 


Why Do Leading Mills Use Roy Grinders? 


For many years the leading textile mills of the United What a man says about a machine carries weight; 

States and many foreign countries have been using but—the fact that he uses it carries more weight, 

Roy Grinders because they not only prolong the lives m3 : 

of Cards, Nappers, Garnetts, and Calender Rolls, but and the fact that Roy Grinders are used almost uni- 

they enable these machines to give satisfactory srevice versally throughout the textile industry offers more 

not merely for the first week or month but year after convincing evidence of their value than thousands of 
mere “‘opinions.” 


Write for full details of Roy Grinders 


B. S. Roy & Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Canadian Representative 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., 


Hamilton. Ontario 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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A large stock of parts 4 Quick Service 
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COTTON 


(PATENTED) 


For Straight and Swing 
Tenter Frames 


Handles cloth of any 
kind weight or width 


The Only Guider Known That 


Never Injures Delicate Fabrics 


The exclusive principle of the 
Schwartz Automatic Electric Guider 
makes it the only guider that handles 
dependably any width of the most del- 
icate fabric without fear of injury to 
the cloth surface. 


This principle of sliding the wings of 
the tenter to meet the cloth, as it varies 
in widths or moves from side to side, is 
a great improvement over guiders 
which move the cloth to meet the wings 
of the tenter. By this principle, the 
cloth is allowed to run absolutely free 
and unhindered the same as if fed by 
hand. F 


Each wing works independently of 
the other by means of its own screw— 
hand wheels formerly used are removed 
and replaced with gears. Beneath the 
gears and geared to them are hung 
small reversible motors of about % 


H.P., one for each wing, each motor 


wire connected to the feelers on each 
side of frame. These feelers are placed 
in front of the clips and between the 
rollers. Any variation of the selvages 
in either direction causes the feeler to 
follow the selvage through the action of 
the motor, the wing keeping in constant 
touch with the selvage. There is no 
sparking at the contact points of the 
feelers. The wings automatically stop 
when end of piece or bad tears pass 
through. 


The Schwartz is entirely automatic in 
its operation, is always dependable and 
requires very little attention. There are 
few parts—no rollers or brushes subject 
to wear or which pull the cloth, distort 
the pattern or injure the surface—no 
valves to clog up and get out of order. 
It is easily and quickly installed on any 
straight or swing center frame. 


Ask us today for full information and prices. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. ___ 
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ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Oklahoma City, Houston, Savannah, Alanta 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Los Angeles 


Boston, Providence, Fall River, North Adams 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 


35 South William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


145 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: 
Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 
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HUNTER 


Manufacturing and Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


World- Wide |Distributor 
of Cotton Fabrics 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 


Cleveland . Kansas City 
Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos, Aires, Argentina San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba 
Santiago, Chile Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela 
Baranquilla, Colombia Manila, P. I. 
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The Tremendous Development of the 
Southern Cotton Manufacturing Industry 
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shown the greatest 


development in cotton manufacturing of any section of the 


Tas Southeastern States, in recent years, have 


country. 
fndowed by nature with excellent climatic conditions for manu- 
facturing purposes, with a wealth of native labor and with ports 
convenient for export, the South has increased its cotton. produc- 
tion 272 per cent in the last 25 years. Southern textile manufact- 
urers have been most successful in producing goods economically 
to meet new market conditions, and Southern “goods are shipped 
and sold throughout the world. 

We invite consultation with buyers desiring to meet Southern 
Manufacturers, or with firms seeking to sell their equipment to 
Southern mills. Our widespread facilities are at vour service. 
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The Bank Whose Strength and Resources Have 
Kept Pace With This Great Development— 
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J1E Citizens & Southern Bank was created in the interest of the 
South. Its strength and resources have grown with the Textile 
Industry. 


This Bank is prepared to offer to manufacturers, exporters or 
bankers every facility for— 


iq Moving cotton and other products, 

¥ Financing shipments, 

ee Handling collections and bills of exchange. 

4 Through its resources and facilities, and large number of banking 

a connections, the Citizeus & Southern has made it possible for the 

A enterprises of the South to be financed without the aid of outside : 
4 capital. It is prepared to handle vour banking business, foreign 

. or domestic—‘No account too large—none too small.’’ 


/'SOUTHERN BANK (ema 
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ACTION WESTERNS 


STARRING 
Neal Hart and 
Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks 


mn | 


Seis een 
Released one every week 


ALL KINDS Twelve Fairbanks, eight 

Harts. The newest prod- 
uct of these stars. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST “Go Get Him,” “Broad- 

way Buckaroo’’,“‘A West- 

ern Demon, “‘Hell’s Bor- 


NATIONAL EXCHANGES, INC. PT ay eae Me 
SAVINI FILMS, INCORPORATED 


63 Walton Street, 


emirmeoz 
Or >= mA 





Drop Us a Line for 
Quotations 


Southern States Film Co. 
111 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MOVING PICTURE We can serve you with 


ATTRACTIONS 


—THAT WILL— 


PLEASE YOU & PLEASE | | High Class Comedies | 
YOUR PATRONS i 


rg A Big Animal Serial 





Thrilling Western Features 





PICTURES 


THAT WILL FILL YOUR THEATRE 
FILL YOUR POCKETS 


AND FILL YOUR OPEN DATES . 
Federated Films of Atlanta 
146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. | 


All we ask is a trial. 


61 WALTON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 















































Is Your N ame | Satisfied Users of 
Written There? | POWER’S PROJECTORS 











ALABAMA 
or. is SREY BEER OO ick cccscccceces Roanoke 
ee Eee ee re Ee oe Tallassee 

Our service to the textile mills is the result of Sy... SIE SRE Fairfax 

x ie a . : IIIS Sead <a dn wa aS ob wd el alaaieial th oa Sylacauga 
: years of experience in installing textile theatre equip- Meme MINE ABMs. 5 acc ccscs+s,cecs Lanett 
7 ment. Our representatives call upon the mills per- PANE CANE CMIIDNE aid old's nie Vkb.o'0,0<'ee eas Cordova 
4 . h EN ON vo so ches Ce tues wee eves Selma 
sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper 

: . : . GEORGIA 
equipment required and finally supervise the instal- 

4 . Re) GHES COCNON BEINN id Sea ceasds wees La Grange 
lation and the starting of the theatre. In other ES Serge Foca: Ses, on Porterdale 
words, they take the whole problem off from your Roswell Mfg. Co. ceteeseeeeeeeeeteaeces Roswell 

, Gainesville Cotton Mill ...........eee% Gainesville 
hands and do not turn over the work to you until RU ce Columbus 
the theatre is operating satisfactorily. Pacolet Mfg. Oo renee eee teense eens New Holland 

Manchester Cotton Mills ............. Manchester 
a en Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills .............. Thomaston 
Maposttion Cotton Mill 2... icc ccc cc ccesed Atlanta 
NS ee eee Habersham 
Sea lo a le oie Wi @ vb eleieidie Trion 
a oS Union Point 
EE EE a ee LaGrange 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Parnam Hosiery Milla ...cccescccsccece Durham 
EE «cin 6)acw ave Rng we eae ebie © Obie Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ............ Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ............ Waxhaw | 
MOGhy Bieeet Mille 2. cccccccccccas Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. .......... Cherokee Falls 
CNN CIEIEEY we aces sieneccceace Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. ........... Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills .......... Spray 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ee CRON abcd ecceswsicccdae Chester 
WU EOD cn tv cede ewcdeseccscsssece Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Oo. ....cccscccees Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mig. Co. ..ccccccccsesses Whitmire 
Monaghan Mills .........0.-¢ Poaceae ne Greenville 
DE EEN “Eo Sie ced eee eect Coes Spartanburg 
La ey ee ere Peery eee Greer 
er rrc ere reer e eee el Conestee 
Kershaw Cotton Mills .......+.+4.:. .. Kershaw 
‘ : ‘ Abbeville Cotton Mille ...-c.cccccccces Abbeville 
A Typical Textile Mill Theatre. RE sg rs ora boa on le OS Kelas Chesnee 
J J r 2 TASS OMNO PRUNE. cccccccecerswsectes Buffalo 

The textile industry 1s demanding the best mov- Vietor-Monaghan Mills ........+ee-eeeeee: Seneca | 
. . + : h h Victor-Monaghan Mills............0+eec8 Jonesville 
ing pictures for their employees and that Is why t ey a ee Serre ry rere ee Pacolet 
re ularl s eci APOMON ME 6 ccc cccscccccevsccccece Rockhill 

8 y P fy Gromitevitio. Mie. Oe, ..ccceoccccocscase Vancluse 


9 Woodside Cot UNE ssc ctleaess hea G ill 
POWER’S gy han gg pee: 


PROJECTORS fasaqueema Milla ......cccccccccccccceses Central 





° . Oliftew BEI CO, ccccccvcvcvcvccescevcces Clifton 

That is why more Power's Projectors are used D. EB, Converse Co. .....-esesscescceens — 

: s . ») . Wits, TES © iv cc cdbcacesecdcosnscs Winnsboro 

by textile mills in the South than all other projectors Sakon seqghiagtaatant iene tetas pert 


combined. 





We carry a complete line of supply parts and ejuipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply parts will be filled the same day the order is*received. Whatever are your needs for your | 
theatre, we can supply them. | 

We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. May we present it to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 


RAGA BST AS ip ie 


No. Nine Nassau St. THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
a ————————— 
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SIMPLEX prosectors | 


ARE CONCEDED TO BE THE MOST SUPERIOR 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTION APPARATUS ON 
THE MARKET AND ARE USED BY THE LARGEST 
THEATRES, COTTON MILLS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
OUR BOOKLET OF “PLAIN FACTS” WILL BE 
MAILED ON REQUEST. AFTER AN EXHAUSTIVE 
TEST AND MINUTE INVESTIGATIONS EXTEND- 
ING OVER A LONG PERIOD 


THE BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 


BEMIS, TENN., RECENTLY PURCHASED TWO 
COMPLETE SIMPLEX PROJECTORS AND WRITE 
“WE ARE INDEED WELL SATISFIED WITH OUR 
INSTALLATION, AND CAN HEARTILY RECOM- 
MEND A SIMPLEX PROJECTOR—THE RESULTS 
ARE CERTAINLY ALL THAT ANYONE, COULD 
REQUIRE.” 


Let Us Send an Expert 


To Assist You in Your Plans 
REMEMBER WE FURNISH AUDITORIUMS 
COMPLETELY, INCLUDING CHAIRS, 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, SWITCH BOARDS, 
SCENERY, ETC. 


LUCA a COMP ANY 
Supply 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF HIGH GRADE THEATRE EQUIPMENT 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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White Trucks 


Five thousand owners 
operate fleets totaling 
50,000 White Trucks 


5-ton $4,500 
314-ton 4,200 
2-ton 3,250 
34-ton 2,400 


- F. O. B. Factory 


a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


YEAR S§S O F a Oo 
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All Styles 


Manufactured from 
Georgia Pine 
White Pine 

Poplar 
Cypress 
and Gum 


The interlocking packing case, shown in the upper left-hand 
corner, has advantages over other packages, especially for 
carrying heavy materials. In the first place, lighter weight 
material can be used in its construction on account of the 
interlocking reinforcement. It is harder to pilfer or break 
open than other packing cases. 


We are now in position to give all orders for shooks prompt 
attention, and will be glad to quote prices and delivery dates 
on any cases you might require. Our prices are very much 
reduced, try us. 





All our tanks are man- 
ufactured from heart 
eypress tank stock 
and we guarantee 
them to hold water. 


In addition to rectan- 
gular tanks, we man- 
ufacture a complete 
line of round tanks 
equipped with round 
iron hoops and malle- 


able draw lugs. Your inquiry solicited. 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 
Box 1025 Atlanta, Ga. 
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Adjustment 





The Powers Regulator 


No. 15 
For control of air tempera- 
tures Very sensitive and reii- 
able. Entirely automatic and 


self-contained, requiring no out- 
side power for operation. Fine 
for all drying operations. 


OW ERS 


| — 


These Users Know 
From Experience 


Eatonton Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga 
Huss Mfg. Oo., Bessemer City, 8. C. 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Orinoka Mills, Philadelphia. 
Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
National Artificial Silk Co., C'eveland 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Aetna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
\rista Mills No. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danvi'le, Va. 
Robinson Clay Products Co., Parral, Ohio 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls ‘ 
Henrietta Mills No. 2, Caroleen, N. C 
Henrietta Mils No. 1. Caroleen, N. C. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. OC. 
Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Ill. 
Oscar Heineman Co., Ohicago. 
Hendee Mfg Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Crane Co., Chicago, II. 
Cleveland Telephone Co., Cleveland. 
Dodge Bros., Detroit. 
Holtzer Cabot Electric Co.. Roxbury, Mass. 
Selig Polyscope Co., Chicago 
American Tobacco Co.. Chicago. 
Airoblast Corp., Chicago. 
Drving Systems, Inc., Chicago. 
R. F. Sturtevant Co.. Hvde Park, Mass. 
Carrier Engineerine Corn, New York. 
Armour &Co., U. S. Yards, Chicago. 
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The Powers Regulator 
No. 11 


Entirely self-contained 


quiring no air or water pressure 
for operation, automat re.l 
able, and accurate Peculiar 
ly adapted to the control of siz 








box, dye liquor, wash 
scouring operations, et 
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Adjustmen 


The Powers Steam and 
Water Mixer 


Like all other Powers appa 
ratus the Steam and Water 
Mixer is a sturdy, dependabl: 
machine—it never fails. That's 


reason we believe it should 
nstalled in your workmen's 
sh sinks and shower baths. 


There” 


In practically any place where exact tem- 


perature is necessary, a Powers Regulator is 


made to meet the need. 


‘*Put it there!’ and 


eliminate the loss of money and material re- 
sulting from failure to maintain proper tem- 


perature. 


Powers Thermostatic 
Regulators 


Tell us vour heat control problems. We 


how you where to 


are glad to give you the benetit of our thirty 
years of study and experience; it will place 
vou under no obligation and will probably 


Reduce Costs 


Specialists in Automatic Heat oR []] 


R. 985—126 East 





THEPOWERS REGULATOR 


44th St.. New York 


2761 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
596 Boston Whart Bldg., Boston 


The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 
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*‘Clings to Metal’’ 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS 


D-A LUBRICANT convinces the user by superior per- 
formance. It lasts longer, keeps metal perfectly oil- 
filmed, reduces wear and costs by better lubrication with 
fewer applications. 


LEAVES NO GUM OR RESIDUE TO SCRAPE OFF. 


STAYS ON CAMS, GEARS, ROLLERS, 
AND CHAINS—KEEPS FLOORS AND 
CLOTH CLEAN. 


LASTS MANY TIMES LONGER THAN 
ORDINARY OILS. 


COSTS MORE PER POUND—LESS PER MONTH 
CONTAINS NO GREASE, GRAPHITE OR ACID 
D-A is guaranteed to be as 
represented or is returnable, 


Send us your order on this 
basis. 


ECONOMICAL : EFFICIENT st SAFE 


D-A LUBRICANT ee Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Southern Representative 
John K. Gewinner, Atlanta, Ga. 


New England Representative 


Mac-Nichol-Crosby Co., Boston, Mass. 
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What Bill Says to Jim 
Doesn’t Pay Dividends 


When Bill meets Jim at the oil barrel, they are sure to 
gossip—for Bill has to wait while Jim fills his oil can. 
That’s six minutes of vour time wasted—three by Bill 
and three by Jim. 


And oil is wasted, too—for oil overtlows with the con- 
versation. 


Stop these wastes. Install the complete Bowser Oi! 
Storage equipment. It is so flexible that it meets any 
need. Ali receipts and disbursements of oil are regis- 
tered. Every drop of oil is clean—no grit can possibly 
get into the storage tank. 


Write today for Bulletin A-45 and let our engineers 
suggest the way vou can Save from 17% to 32% on 
present oil costs. 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 
Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, San Francisco, Sydney, Toronto 


District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St, Louis, San Francisco, Toronto. Representatives Everywhere, 


~ Branch Offices, with Service Departments, in Principal Cities Abroad 


WER 


CACCURATE MEASURING PUMPS 
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Bowser Products 


For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps and 
Tanks for Gasoline. 

Portable Tanks for Gasoline 

and Oil. 

Storage and Measuring Out- 
fits for Paints, Oils, Kero- 
sene and Lubricating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage Tanks. 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’ Underground 
NapthaClarifying Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil Cir- 
culating and Filtering 
Systems and Force Feed 
Lubricators. 


Write for Booklets 
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TRANSMISSION 
APPLIANCES 


Designed on Time-Tried 
Principles 


In designing and selecting 
power transmission appli- 
ances, as in everything else. 
experience is the best teach- 
er. We’ve been specializing 
on this class of service for 64 
vears. We know which ap- 
pliances meet every condi- 
tion to best advantage and 
why. Our transmission ap- 
pliances are designed on 
time-tried principles and our 
engineers are well qualified 
to Judge which of these prin- 
ciples applies to the solution 
of any new problem present- 
ed. Their services are freely 
at vour disposal. 


rhe a wis = % ae >: 
The OO] )iineis 
SONS CO, 


complete to the last detail 
and endorsed by its perform- 
ances in every department of 
every class of mill. 


Details of whole line on request. 


T. B. WOOD’S 
SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, - PENN. 








The Picker 


Room is the 
Cornerstone 


of the Mill 


A valuable application of Stron 
Ball Bearings is on the apron 
rollers of intermediate and fin- 
ishing pickers. The weight of 
four laps on an apron that runs 
on roliers mounted in plain bear- 
ings causes a heavy drag on th 
evener mechanism. 


















This drag not only makes the and easy to apply. The wear and 

evener sluggish and unreliable, tear now going on in vour pickez 

but wears out aprons long before room wili soon pay for a ball 

they should need replacement. hearing installation. 

A small Strom bearing on the end 

of each roller will take the drag Order some today from = our 

off the apron and evener; length- Southern Distributor, the Aldrich 

en the life oft the apron, and olve \iachine W orks, Greenwood, SS. 

you more uniform lap. (. Put them on and see how 
: much better resuits vou get fron 
e The bearings are inexpensive the eveners. 


> U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


= (Conrad Patent Licensee) i 
4544 Palmer St. Chicago, Il. 
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Long, Economical Service 


The plant across the way doesn’t have the belting 
troubles that you have. Why? Because they have 
learned through experience that it PAYS to buy high 
quality belting. No frequent production delays or un- 
necessary belting expenses worry the man who uses 
Cocheco Belting. 

COCHECO BELTING is made for SERVICEK—not to 
meet low price competition of CHEAP belting. When 
figured on a ‘‘length of service per dollar invested’’ 
basis, this quality belting is the most economical on 
the market. ‘‘COCHECO” BELTING sold more than 
20 vears ago is still giving perfect satisfaction. 

@CHE- 

oC MEQ, COCHECO BELTING is made from orn o, 


& TRADE MARK oO choice strips taken from the center of 
the butt, and is pure oak tanned. It is 
BELTING every inch dependable and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. e: 
BELTING 


Send us your inquiry today Quality Beking 
Since 1842 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire, - - U.S.A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 157 Summer St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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The Only Vital Difference 
in Belt Lacings 


Alligator teeth penetrate lengthwise clear 
through the belt. The ends protrude and are 
clinched down flat with a hammer in making 
the joint. Note the illustration. 

See how each toothis a tiny vise, holding 
its share of the burden bearing belt fibres in 
a powerful pressure grip—making Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing the strongest on earth. 












Compare This Grip 
With Other Lacings 


*‘Only a Hammer Needed to Apply It’’ 


Men are continuing to adopt Alligator Steel Belt Lacing as they realize that its greater strength : 
means more continuous use of belt driven power, less rendirg and tearing of belt ends and 
actual cash savings far beyond the consideration of the cost of the lacing. 


Applied with only a hammer in an average of 3 minutes time. No experience needed to make 
a smooth perfect hinged joint. A size for every thickness of belt. 


If you are not using Alligator, write us for small sample on belt, literature and prices. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4619 Lexington Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


Prove This Big Point to Yourself With the Simple Tests Below 


Stretch a strip of paper in steady equal pull to break it, as Set a row of pins across a strip of paper. Hold it without 
| illustrated —Note strength. This is similar to the vise grip of pressure between the fingers and pull—Note the slight com- 
& Alligator, binding the burden bearing fibres in equal service. parative strength. 


The Alligator 


Pressure Grip 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


Sold at Wholesale and Retail the World Over 


The Tearing Pull 
of Other Lacings 
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ETERMINE the initial 3 C R ANE 
cost, erection cost, main- 


tenance cost, and the safety | P ower Plant 
and reliability of a power | Equipment 


plant when the system 1s sf Ss designed with the 
lesioned @) object of producing 
BESIEN EA. an efficient system hav- 
ing the longest possible 
life, the least liability of 
a breakdown, and a min- 

imum cost of 


upkeep. Ma : 


Part of Crane piping equips 
ment in M. E. Smith & 
Co.’s factory, Omaha. 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: .CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SEATTLE 

SPRINGFIELD NEWARK LITTLE ROCK r DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
OUNDED BY R. T, CRANE, 1655 

HARTFORD CAMDEN musxocee CHICAGO WINONA PORTLAND 


BRIDGEPORT BALTIMORE ROCKFORD POCATELLO 
DULUTH 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON =— CRAN E Co. OSHKOSH SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY GRAND RAPiDg = =—- FARGO OGDEN 
HARLEM BUFFALO WICHITA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DAVENPORT WATERTOWN RENO 
ALBANY SAVANNAH ST. Louis DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
BROOKLYN ATLANTA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO OMAHA GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE SIOUX CITY BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
READING BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 
CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT, Lro. 
LIMITED CALGARY. REGINA, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, LONDON, ENG 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves. pipe fittings and steam specialties. made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel 
and forged steel,in all sizes, forall pressures and all purposes, and are distributors through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


















Established 1854 


THE A. & F. BROWN CO. | 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists—Power Transmission Specialists 
Engineering and Sales Office, 79 Barclay Street, New York 


Works 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


To supply the demand for something better than the commercial material 
in this line; that is more durable, dependable and economical 
The A. & F. Brown Co. formerly designed and built special engines, special pumps and other special machinery. 


One of their clients and customers (now one of the largest refining plants in the world) practically forced 
them into the designing and manufacturing of Power Transmission Specialties by commissioning them to fur- 
ther eliminate the expensive delays and stoppages in their continuous process by remedying the defects in the 
power transmission machinery which the owners later stated to have been “the worst leak of all.” 





This accomplished led to similar commissions from others. 


If you want the best we shall be pleased to serve you, but if you are looking for the cheapest you will buy 
the commercial material, quality of 





The Original 
Double Braced Adjustable Hanger 
with 
F. Brown’s Patented Metallic 
Wick Self-oiler 


(copied by many but never equaled) 
This oiler will not clog or glaze 


nd the freedom of feed maintains 





film of oil between shaft and 
i The shaft runs in oil. 
Many of these hangers have been 


constant use for 30 to 40 years 


thout rebabbitting and still in 
good cond,tion. Where there is 
riction there is wear. When the 
s not appreciable there can 

be much friction. 


Newman Patent Continuous Service 


Valve. 
for cleaning Outer 


surface to clean 
Cireu’ar scraper 


No stoppage 
is raised 


ered 


above 


again (on 


Foot 


screen 
and low 


upper 


screen) cleans inner screen of any deposit 


accumulated while 


raised. 


upper scree! 


was 


which is controlled by competitive prices. 
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GEARS FOR MOTOR, MACHINE. MILL OR POWER PLANT 


man 


ferent 


Inachine 


he 


bronze 


cut range 


moulded 
rawh.de 


from 16 ft 


and other cut or 
fibre, bakelite 





Friction Clutch Pulley 
(Our own patent) 
Durable, Reliable. 


Simple 
re are 
ifacturers, 
designs 


several 


us we wi 


other 
who make 

If you 
ll tell you 











clutches of 


about th 


dowr 


planed an 


and condensite 


Brown machinery 
dif- 
will communicate 


s one 


to 36 


the 


dur 


Same as used on I S. Navy ssels } 
ind army transports that carried our so! H 
diers ‘‘over there.’ j 

(Adopted and installed after competitive i 
tests by the ‘‘Committee on Safety,”’ as i 
an alarm in case of an aerial attack on 
New York City during the war 1 | 

By the U. S. and many foreig: ght i i 
house departments as a fog signal | 

ty towns, oil refineries and large manu i 
facturing plants as a fire and riot alarm ; 

Also made to operate by compressed air 

MADE IN FOUR SIZES 





SIREN 
























Incorporated 1898 


Stock Room in 
New York City 
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TWELVE POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY 


Allows fuel to re- 


main quiet. 


Burns_ inferior 

grades of coal— 
discharges all accum- 
ulation of refuse. 


Periodically and 
completely cleans 
ill air space. 


Divided into com- 

partments so that 
the air pressure 1s 
regulated to: varying 
depths of fuel on the 
stoker. 


5 Readily converti- 

ble to natural 
draft during low load 
periods. 


No driving strain 

transmitted 
through the grate 
clips. They support 
the fuel — heavy 
driving links of semi- 
steel traveling on 
rollers carry the 
grate forward. 


ys 
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The Only Stoker That 
Burns Any Coal Under 
ALL Conditions 


The engineer must produce steam as needed and meet peak 
loads when they come. In addition, he must balance at the 
highest points the three essentialsk—Efficiency—Capacity— 
Maintenance. He cannot sacrifice either at the cost of the 
other if he wishes to perfect his power plant. 


To keep this balance depends upon the stoker. Most any 
type of boiler will furnish enough steam and most any engine 
or turbine will supply sufficient power. But combustion is the 
varying factor—economical and continuous stoker performance 
is the exception. 


The hand-fired grate is out of the question. It extravagant 
wastefulness and labor requirements condemned it long ago. 
Now is the time to modernize if you wish to economize. 


To meet and balance the three essentials of the perfect power 
plant, you must have the mechanical stoker—but it must be 
an entirely automatic stoker, without limitations and it must be 
flexible to meet varying load demands. The engineering pro- 
fession has always admitted the fundamental superiority of 
the conveyor feeding principle of stoking, and what shortcom- 
ings this principle may have had formerly in other movable 
stokers has been overcome by a corps of expert engineers, who, 
after twenty years of scientific research and experiments, have 
perfected the Harrington Chain Grate Stoker. 


The Harrington is the only stoker on the market that will 
burn successfully the lowest grades of fuel under any plant 
condition, and is the only practical non-sifting, self-cleaning 
stoker. It operates entirely automatic, and requires only one 
man to operate several units. It enables the engineer to drive 
the boiler far above normal rating. “Everything about the 
Harrington is constructed to withstand the longest and most 
severe service. 


Numbers of plants have replaced their former grates and 
stokers with Harringtons. One of the country’s largest public 
utility companies, after a six months’ test and comparison, in- 
stalled eighteen Harringtons-—pretty good proof of the superi- 
ority of the Harrington over any other stoker on the market. 


Greater efficiency and economy in fuel, labor and 
maintenance expense is the resut of an investment in a 
Harrington Stoker. Ask for full information—todav. 


PUT YOUR PROBLEMS UP TO OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


United Machine & Mfg. Co. 


Also Manufacturers of Industrial Underfeed Stokers 
and MOSHER Separators and Desaturators. 


CANTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK,: PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, ST. PAUL 
SEATTLE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, KANSAS CITY, ATLANTA 


my 
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7 All parts subject 

ed to the fire are 
readily replaceable 
while stoker is in ac- 
tion. 


Continuous mo- 

tion to grate sur- 
face—eliminating jar 
and wear. 


A non- sifting 
grate surface. 


10 Stationary Rear 
Girder—no 
sprockets, shafts or 


rollers. 


1 No wearing 

parts that do 
not come to the front 
at each revolution of 
the grate. 


12 Twenty years of 
experience com- 
bined with an organ 
ization of the fore- 
most engineers of the 
United States backed 
b y a_ responsible 
manufacturer. 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill Work 














INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TOI FLOORING IS— 


OUGH, with an “involved grain,’’ there- 
fore not affected by the hard Sscucks which 
a floor in factory, mill, warehouse or plat- 
form must expect. 


UJ neice FOOT, or “under wheel’’—trucks 


included —a Tapele floor grows smoother 
and solider with wear—and fear. 


UT down a new Tupelo floor, or replace 
an old “‘slivery’”? one — (ol some other 
wood)—with Tupelo, and “‘that settles it’’ 
for all time. 


VERY factory, textile mill, warehouse or 
platform Should be ee with Zupelo 


The Hard-Wear Lumber.”’ 


ET us tell you why. You owe it to your- 
self to get posted on this natural-born 


‘“honest-to-goodness”’ flooring. 


F course, there will be no obligation on your 
part, if you ask. We want you to know all 
there is and then decide for yourself. 


Please Address the Office Nearest You. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
805 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Advantages of Individual Motor Drive 
to the Textile Industry 


HILE not the most important development in the textile 

industry matured by the Engineer, the perfected appli- 
cation of the individual motor drive is one of his important con- 
tributions to the progress of this industry. 


In those processes, like spinning and weaving, which require 
uniform speed, the average quality of the product is much im- 
proved by this type of drive and the percentage of rejections is 
decreased. 

It possesses further advantages in the economy of power, 
when but part of the mill is in operation, as frequently happens © 
with night work. 

Additional favorable features are: elimination of belting main- 
tenance and replacement, better light, absence of flying lint, 
freedom from obstructions to ventilation and more floor space 
for operatives and traffic. 


This organization of Engineers pioneered in the application of 
direct drive and it has directed more than two-thirds of all such 
installations in the South. 


This subject is discussed further in “Picks to the Minute,” a 
copy of which awaits your request. 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Greenville 
South Carolina ENGINEERS Dallas, Texas 
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Thatcher Spinning Co. 
No. 1 Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














WADSWORTH, 


Here are the two questions we 
want you to ask about Dixielite 
“How much daylight will it coax into 
my workrooms?” and “How long will 
it last?” For these are the two prime 
essentials to consider before purchas- 
ing a mill white. 


Comparative tests, scientific tests, 
and long experience in_ practically 
every kind of mill, factory and ware- 
house have proved that Dixielite 
attracts and reflects more daylight 
than any other mill white made. 


It causes no glare, but 
diffuses light evenly to the. 
furthest and darkest cor- 
ners. For Dixielite is white 

not a near white, but a 
pure, rich white. 

And it stays white. Time 
cannot turn Dixielite yel- 
low nor make it chip, crack 


HOWLAND & CO., INC., 


THE BAY STATER 


A Long Term Investment in Daylight 


or peel. It’s washable—soap and wa- 
ter keep it spotless. And figured over 
a term of years, Dixielite is the cheap- 
est mill white to buy. It is the one 
perfect white finish for walls and 
ceilings. 

Dixielite comes in flat, semi-gloss 
and gloss finishes. Eighty years of 
paint-making experience guarantee 
its superiority. Write for book'et No. 
51 “Keeping in the Spotlight” and 
any further information you want. 


A Word About the Outside. 
For the outside of buildings of 
brick, cement and stucco 
use Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating. It beau- 
tifies and waterproofs the 
surface it covers. The 
hardest rain cannot beat 
through a Bay State coated 
wall. Write for Booklet 
No. 51. 


139 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Stores in the Principal Cities. 


Office, 
Street. 


Philadelphia 


152 Chestnut 211-219 


New York Office, 
Forty-Seventh 


Southern Office 


St Greenville, S. C 


Brooklyn. 


DIXIELITE 
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Fertilizer Plant for Knoxville Fertilizer Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Manley & Young, Architects 


The above building was satisfactorily 
completed in record time by 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. TAMPICO, MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES aswettas SUBSTRUCTURES 
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mill extension and weave shed built during 1919 and 1920 for the Bibb Mfg. Co. of Columbus. Ga 
Roberts & Co., Architects, Attanta, Ga.; T. C. Thompson & Bros., Contractors, Charlotte. N. ¢ 


CONCRETE most exactly meets 


the demand for fireproof, sanitary, 
durable construction 


—and the BEST concrete is 


Immense 





















Here are the sound reasons 
why Southern mill owners 
are turning to reinforced 
concrete, in which the coarse 


ageregate used is 


am ENSLEY &’ALA CITY, 


SASIE SLA 


CRUSHED @G@ SCREENED 












Slag concrete buildings are 
practically fireproof. 






2. Almost free from repairs. 






». Require no painting. 










|. Cleaner, more sanitary, bet- 
ter ventilation. 
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Slag concrete’ buildings 
grow stronger as they grow 
older. 
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They are practically ever- 
lasting. 
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Birmingham Slag Co. 
Slag Headquarters for the South 
Atlanta BIRMINGHAM 






Thomasville 
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Paints for All Industrial Needs | 


Better Light Assures a 
Greater Working Area 


OU can increase your productive floor 
space by making dark, useless corners use- 


ful. 


This extension of usable working area can be 
accomplished by painting all walls and ceilings 
with OJACO Mill White—the snowy-white, 
lustrous paint that reflects every ray of natural 
and artificial light. 


Light-forsaken spaces that are now unproduc- 
tive can be reclaimed by OJACO Mill White. 
Interior surfaces that are OJACO Mill-Whit- 
ened diffuse the sun’s rays without glare, over 
the machinery, onto the workers and manufact- 
ured products—conserving daylight, increasing 
output and keeping down lighting costs. 


Consult the nearest distributor 
for further details regarding 
OJACO Mill White. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Paint Makers 
Providence, R. I. 


0J 


MILL*WHITE 


DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
FITCHBURG. MASS. 
B. A. Cook Co. 
ROCHESTER, eS 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons Co. 
’ U2IcA,. i. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 
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ARMCO CULVERTS 





FOR PERMANENT ROADS 


Cut Down Street Repair 
And Replacement Costs 


Nesting readily, Armco Culverts cost little for transportation—as com- 
plete units they can be installed by unskilled labor and because of their 
extreme lifetime of service, Armco Culverts cut down street repair and re- 
placement costs to a minimum. UNBREAKABLE. 


Armco Culverts are built to an excep- 
tional standard—basically an iron 99.84% 
pure—every operation in their manufac- 
ture is watched over with zealous and 
exacting care—every completed culvert is 
subjected to a severe inspection. 


Neither shallow fills, ponderous traffic, 
severe weather, climatic changes nor 
other usual devastating influences hold 
any menace for Armco Culverts. By their 
corrugated, arched construction and great 
strength they withstand extraordinary 
pressure, as well as shock, vibration, ex- 
pansion or contraction. 






The Value of a Well Planned Street is in Ratio to the Efficacy of tts 







Drainage System—Streets Equipped with Armco 


Culverts are Invariably GOOD Streets. 







Estimates and detailed information 


gladly furnished on request and with- 






out obligation. 





ARMCO CULVERTS FOR PERMANENT ROADS 


Reduce Street Maintenance 


Effectively Drained Streets 
Costs Less—First and Last 


Well surfaced and drained streets are a lasting asset to 
every community—a paying investment in increased effi- 
ciency, better business and healthy, satisfied workers. 


Sagging, bumpy streets, with holes and ruts that impede 


rather than facilitate traffic—obstruct progress and entail 
constant outlay for repairs. 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Develop and Maintain 
Maximum Street Service 
Armco Culverts have been adopted by construction en- 
gineers after costly experimentation with other types, as 
the only satisfactory, economical and durable type of cul- 


vert—as the one that successfully meets the most exact- 
ing conditions of mill town street drainage. 


Every Element of Culvert Economy and 


Utility is Embodied in Armco Culverts. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Let us help you solve AMERICAN 
YOUR drainage 


problem. 


Rosie Rust 





“Oatmeal” 




















Finish — 


“Mill - Primed”’ 





The Panel Plan 
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HETHER you are planning to 
finish the walls and ceilings of 
an entire mill-housing project or a sin- 
gle room in a home, store or mill, 
Cornell’s Department of Design and 
Decorations is at your service without 
cost. 


Give us dimensions and we will fur- 
nish low estimate and special drawings 
of attractive arrangements of Cornell- 
Wood-Board Panels. No obligation 
whatever. 


Cornell ranks highest among wall- 


boards because it is made of pure wood 
fiber (not paper) protected against 


Cornell Board has a 


COTTON 


Right lengths, 6 to 16 ft—two widths, “Cornell 32°” and “Cornel 48” 


“Triple-Sized”’ 


The Finished Interior 








Send Us Room Dimensions---We 
Furnish Blue Prints Free 


“SS = 


moisture and variation in temperature 
by Cornell’s ‘‘Triple-Sizing”’ process. 


Always keep a bundle of these handy 
panels about for quick alterations, re- 
pairs or cabinet carpentry. Home, store, 
factory and office find a new use every 
day for Cornell Board. It’s as easily 
sawed and nailed as lumber. 


Write us or ask your lumberman for 
sample and ‘‘ Book of Uses.’’ 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Dept. CO-4 


General Offices: 190 N. State St., Chicago, III. 
Distributors in all Principal Cities. 


Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 
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Pure Wood Fiber 
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GEORGIA 
OFFERS TO INDUSTRY 


@ Climate that permits 
year- round activi- 
hes— 


€ Gops that keep dol- 


lars moving— 


@ Exceptional transpor- 
tation facilities — 


q Labor to meet all 
demands— 
AND 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


POWER 


UR Tugalo development, to be 
| completed by January |, 1924, 
will increase our Hydro-electric ca- 


pacity from 131,000 to 211,000 


| horse power. 


| Manufacturers are becoming 
| more and more appreciative of the 
| economy and efficiency of water- 
| power and the sense of security its 
| use always creates. 








Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


P. S. ARKWRIGHT, President 
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Curtis Arr Hotsts and IROLLEYS 
SAVE MAN-POWER 


CURTIS Trolleys are constructed with self-equalizing CURTIS All-Steel Air Hoists, in design and construc- 
steel side frames and large inclined wheels fitted with 
shock-absorbing Flexible Roller Bearings — making 

















tion, present the perfected results of 25 years of manu- 
facture. They are simple, safe and economical for light 
them easy to start — easy rolling and long lasting. and medium loads. Capacities, 800 to 20,000 Ibs. 











I 
| 

CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
1571 Kienlen Avenue ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. ? | 


Branch Office: 532-R Hudson Terminal, New ay er ae 
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A Complete Line of 
Powder-Packed Renewable Fuses 


It has been recognized by the highest engineers as the proper fuse design—only such 
a design can give positive yet economical protection. The Federal-National powder- 
packed renewable cartridge fuse, safe, economical, absolutely reliable for D.C. and 
single phase protection. (Shown on the right.) 


FEDERAL FEDERAL 
“ MULTIPHASE i ae ee 


TIME LIMIT- POWDER PACKED 


RENEWABLE FUSE RENEWABLE FUSE 


Federal- National Multiphase a Federal Electric Co. 
Time Limit Powder-packed FEDERAL 8700 South State Street 
Renewable Fuse. The only — “THREE-THIRTY CHICAGO, ILL. 

absolute protection for multi- TIME LIMIT - POWDER PACKED 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 


phase motors and circuits. RENEWABLE FUSE PLUG 91 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 


The Federal Three-Thirty Powder- BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
packed Time Limit Renewable Fuse 

Plugs, National Cartridge Type for 

small motors, heating apparatus, 

mercury arc lamps and rectifiers. 








Air Compressor 
Equipments 
Automatically maintain pressure 


within close limits. Require prac- 


tically no attention. 


Stationary or Portable Equipments 
Portable Complete with all accessories. 


Stationary 


Send for Bulletin. 


i Be 
ALLIS-CHALMERS a gag ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS ¥ Oo pe PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery ; f. Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machi 
M 


‘eon eee ANUFACTURING COMPANY eskeiaanieniediies 


Gas and Oil Engines St aa s- Hoi 
Hydraulic Turbines eam and Electric Hoists 
ydraulic Turbines An - ages 


Canes —_ Cement Agia . 
achinery ultural Machinery 
a alan ll MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A, Se” 
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An Investment—Not an Expense 


Good textile mill lighting is an in- 
vestment that pays dividends every 
working day. 


First: It increases production, be- 
‘cause it enables workmen to see more 
quickly and easily. Second: It bet- 
ters employee morale. Third: It 
enables workmen to see machines 
running idle. Fourth: It decreases 
spoilage — often as much as 50%. 
Fifth: It makes possible proper sani- 
tation.’ Sixth: It prevents many mi- 


nor accidents. Good lighting pays for . 


itself on any one count. 


Mill executives in every textile cen- 
ter have proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that adequate lighting does these 
things. Many of them have done so 
with IVANHOE RLM reflectors and 
bowl-enameled MAZDA lamps. This 
lighting directs the light where it be- 
longs and gives value received for 
every dollar spent for current. 


Is your lighting an investment—or 
a liability? Near you is an IVANHOE 
distributor who will gladly advise you 
without obligation on your part. See 
him at once, or write to us direct. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS of General Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘**Ivanhoe’’ Steel Reflectors Lighting Glassware, Anderson Self- 
Adjusting Arms, and Illuminating Service. 


"SERVICE TO LAMPS” 





in unretouched photo- 
graph of a weave 
in a southern cotton 
mill, equipped with 
IVANHOE RLM reflec 
tors and bowl-enameled 
WAZDA lamps. This | 
lighting paid for 
itself in increased pro- 
duction and savings ef- 
fected. Today, as it has 
doing for months, 
the small amount of 
money invested in this 
installation is paying six 
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| dividends every working | 


day. Ask why. 
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Co-operation 


In order to insure that the dyes 
now made by the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, Inc., 
covering practically every activ- 
ity of the color using trades, shall 
give the fullest satisfaction, the 
work of the.chemist must neces- 
sarily be supplemented by that 
of the dyer. 


What is essential is co-opera- 
tion between the dye user and the 
dye-maker in discriminating and 
correct selection and application 
of the dyes now placed by this 
Company at the disposal of the 
textile manufacturer. 


To that end the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, Inc., 
offers the resources of its labora- 
tories and technical staff in an 
advisory and constructive way 
to its customers in the working 
out of all problems that may 
arise in their daiiy operations. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Ine. 
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Rejuvenate Y our Finishing Machinery 
Use Hyatt Bearing Replacement Boxes 





These and similar Hyatt bearing replacement boxes have been recently installed on 12 
Washers and 12 Squeezers at a large finishing plant in Rhode Island. They will eliminate 
oil troubles, save 25 to 30% power, and being durable will give truly dependable service. 


Boxes made by the G. & N. Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


To secure the many advantages of 
Hyatt roller bearings on washers, 
squeezers and calendering machines 
it is not necessary to wait until you 
order new equipment. 


These Hyatt bearing replacement 
boxes are designed especially for fin- 
ishing machinery and are an easy, 
economical method of adding years 
of useful service to the life of your 
present equipment. 


Lubrication troubles are eliminated 
by the use of Hyatt bearings because 
the drip proof boxes prevent oil be- 
ing thrown onto goods and also keep 
water out of the bearings. The bear- 
ings need only be lubricated with 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 


Motor Bearings Division, Detroit 
Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago 


heavy oil or light grease three to 
four times a year. 


A prominent manufacturer of 
washers finds that Hyatt bearings 
save from 25 to 30% of the power 
required when ordinary bearings 
with their rubbing friction are used. 


These advantages can be secured 
throughout the life of the machinery 
without bearing replacement be- 
cause Hyatt bearings are durable 
and operate for years with no ap- 
preciable wear. 


Can you longer afford to operate or- 
dinary bearing finishing machinery? 
Rejuvenate it by the use of Hyatt 
bearing replacement boxes—it pays. 


gage Bearings New York, N. L 2 


ivision 
Pacific Coast Division 
San Francisco 
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With the Publishers— 


Cost, Production and Prices 


According to the United States Tariff Commission, the 


term catgut is derived from kitgut, an old term for violin 
gut. Catgut is made almost invariably from the intestines 
of sheep, never from the intestines of cats, 

An investigation into the making of textile prices dis- 
closes a distinct analogy with the foregoing statement. 
Prices are based on demand, supply, market rumors, what 
George says, the need for money, the desire to keep a 
working organization intact, and frequently on a pure blue 
sky guess, but almost never on actual costs and production 
at the factory. 

For this reason the illustrated article appearing upon 
another page and entitled “A Pay Roll System tor the 
Underwear Mill” is of especial importance to that branch 
of the industry, as it gives such manufacturers an oppor 
tunity to secure direct from their pay roll a record of attend 
ance, labor distribution with analysis, and much othe 
worthwhile production information that will aid materially 
in fixing a base for prices that is safe and reasonable. 

The author of this article, Edward Hoover Shive, has 
had a rather unusual business experience that has especial- 
ly fitted him to render service in this direction. Born in 
Philadelphia, he was educated in the publie schools of the 
city, finally finishing at the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, in 1906. Entering the mechanical engi 
neering department of The Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Pa., at 
Philadelphia, he immediately became interested in cost and 
production engineering. He later became assistant supe 
intendent of The Griswold Mtge. Co., at Erie, Pa., founders 
and machinists, with whom he remained until early in 1910, 
when he resigned to become cost and production manager 


of the Barnes and Erb Laundry Machinery Division (at 





Philadelphia) of the American Laundry Machinery Com- 

Epwarp Hoover SHIvE. pany, soon being sent in a like capacity to the principal 
plant of this company at Chicago. Four years experience in the building of modern laundry machinery had carried 
with it a study of the proper methods of operation of such equipment, and it beeame evident to Mr. Shive that many 
laundries of the United States were as careless about the operating of their machinery as they were about their cus 
tomers’ linen, so in 1914 he joined forces with The Forrest Laundry of Philadelphia (then and now one of the very 
best of public laundries). He found that a few months application of engineering methods produced such excellent 
results that he in turn successfully applied these methods to The Locust Laundry Co., of Philadelphia, The Man- 
hattan Steam Laundry of Jersey City, The American Steam Laundry of Morey and LaRue at Elizabeth, N. J., and 
the Paris Laundry Company of Chicago. 

While employed at systematizing this laundry work, Mr. Shive was afforded an excellent opportunity to study 
textile fabrics, and in 1915 he became connected with Miller, Franklin, Basset and Co., of New York, consulting 
industrial engineers, and as a junior engineer,he started in upon a large cotton blanket manufacturing concern. When 
this job was successfully finished, they were called upon to install cost and production methods in a knitted under 
wear mill. This work was so thoroughly and satisfactorily done that many other mill owners or managers ealled 
at this mill to inspect the system used, resulting in other similar work until at this time more than sixty underwear 
mills are using these cost and production methods practically as installed at the first mill. 

During Mr. Shive’s connection with Miller, Franklin, Basset and Co., he called upon 118 different underwear 
mills and explained better cost finding and production methods and their advantages. This was done through the co- 
operation of the association known as The Knit Goods Manufacturers of America and the work covered a contin- 
uous period of four years. 

At present Mr. Shive is a stockholder and director in the Taunton (Massachusetts) Knitting Company, manu- 
facturers of high grade knitted union suits for men and boys, being actively in charge of the cost and production 
department. 

In connection with this cost article announcement it is of interest to note that Corron’s editors have some other 
cost articles in preparation. These will apply to the spinning and weaving end of the industry and will go into sueh 


necessary details of the work as to make their principles applicable in almost any plant. 
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Commerce and Our Merchant Marine. 


3ehind the cloud of ship subsidy debates in Washington 
and elsewhere, there looms one incontestable fact: The dis- 
appearance of the American merchant marine will be a vital 
blow to American industry and American commerce. 

Before the war, American manufacturers and producers 
could take their chances on permitting ships of foreign 
flags to carry their output. America’s rivalry in world 
trade was only begittning; America was a debtor country; 
America owed millions, yes billions, to the great maritime 
nations of Europe, and she could always depend upon them 
to furnish her with ships with which to earry the goods 
that were to pay these debts. 

It is different now. The world owes us money; the 
world outside the United States looks upon us as a great 
rival; we need expect little aid and less of favors. We 
must find new markets, and we must be able to carry our 
goods to them. We can never find new markets with other 
nations’ ships. If we are to carry our cargoes off the beat- 
en paths, we must do so in our own bottoms; if we are 
to explore for new consumers, we must do so with our own 
vessels. 

Nor will that competition be easy. Europe is after 
these markets; Europe is after them with subsidized and 
established merchant marines, with organizations perfected 
by years of experience while we were permitting European 
agents to do our marketing for us. 

It is in this way that the question of the maintenance of 
a real American fleet of commercial ships affects all of 
us, whether we be on the seaboard or thousands of miles 
frem the ocean. If we cannot reach the markets of the 
world with our goods, the factories of Illinois will feel it as 
quickly as the factories of Massachusetts. If we can not 
find an outlet for our surplus, the farmers of Texas and 
Kansas will discover it just as quickly as the farmers of 
California. Our statesmen have labored hard at the task 
of trying to discover a means that will make it possible 
for the bankrupt nations of Europe to buy our products, 
beeause they know that only by restoring the normal 
courses of commercial life can our own prosperity be in- 
sured. 

But what would it avail us, if Europe got ready to 
buy tomorrow, and we had to depend upon rivals to carry 
our commerce; especially if those rivals were situated other- 
wise as well as we are in the effort to supply that market. 
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Last winter, it was the purchase by the government of $20, 
000,000 worth of grain to feed starving Russia, that play 
ed an important part in sending farm products upward in 
the markets. Every farmer felt the resultant inerease in 
price. But even this would have been futile, had it not 
been that the government was able to put its hands upon 
ships to carry these tons of grain. 

Government operation of the great fleet of merchant 
ships which was built by the nation during the war has 
proved a costly failure. Nor is there apparently any 
hope that some one may yet discover a way by which the 
government will be able to turn its operations into profit. 
The best the present Shipping Board has been able to do 
has been to scale down the apparent operating losses to 
something like $50,000,000 a year. 

That fact has of itself helped to give impetus to the 
ship subsidy proposal made by President Harding and in- 
dorsed by the Shipping Board. As its chief proponents 
admit, it is the use of the word subsidy that has caused 
most of the trouble. The nation does not take kindly to 
“subsidies” of any kind. Throughout the years before the 
war, the battle waged against the various ship subsidy 
proposals has made that word taste bad in American 
mouths, and that taste seems to still linger, despite chang- 
ed conditions. 

Roughly, the presidential plan is to take 10 per cent 
of the customs duties collected on goods brought into the 
United States by American or foreign ships, and to add to 
this “merchant marine fund,” all tonnage charges, taxes 
and fees imposed on vessels entering our ports as well as 
the funds appropriated by the Postoffice department for 
the carriage of mails—except parcels post—by American 
steamers. This fund is then to be used to aid the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The basis‘of this compensation is 
to be one-half of one per cent per gross ton, for each 
mile traveled. For ships with a speed exceeding 13 knots 
per hour, there is to be an additional allowance based on 
the speed and ranging from an extra two-tenths of a cent 
per gross ton for a speed between 13 and 14 knots to 2.6 
cents per gross ton for a speed of 23 knots or greater. 
All such subsidized ships are to carry free the United 
States mails—again excepting parcels post. 

President Harding estimated the first year’s operations 
of this plan at $15,000,000, with an ultimate expenditure 
up to $30,000,000. 


“Commerce is inseparable from progress and attain- 
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ment,” said the President in his message to Congress, rec- 


ommending this plan. “Commerce and its handmaidens 
have wrought the greater intimacy among nations which 
calls for understandings and guarantees of peace. How- 
ever we work it out, whatever our adjustments are to pro- 
mote international trade, it is inevitable that the hundred 
millions here, outstanding in genius and unrivaled in in- 
con- 


dustry and inealeulable in their resources, must be 


spicuous in the world’s exchanges. We cannot hope to 
compete unless we carry, and our concord and our influence 
are sure to be measured by that unfailing standard which 
is found in a nation’s merchant marine.” 

In supporting this program the Shipping Board de- 
clared that the governmental operation of the mercantile 
fleet had proved a disastrous failure, and that continued 
government operation made private operation so uncertain 
that it was difficult to induce private capitalists to buy 
the ships or run competing lines. 

“The inefficiencies of government operation, the great 
loss thereby aceruing through the continuance of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, the uncertainty in the minds of 
private owners because of that continued operation and 
the need of a policy to insure the disposition of the gov- 
fleet,” Lasker 


the congressional committees, “all testify to the fact that 


ernment owned declared Chairman before 
expedition is the essence in the enactment of the ligislation 
for which the President has asked. Delay may be fatal. 
The Shipping Board would view with alarm inaction by 
this Congress on the legislation which the President has 
asked. 

“We come before you pleading an all-American question, 
non-partisan, with the unanimous recommendation of all 
the members of our board, Democratic and Republican 
alike. We come before you to plead that through the en- 
actment of by the President, 


America may take its place on the seas as it has won its 


the legislation proposed 


place on the land. We come before you to plead that an 
instrument of war be turned into a glorious and profitable 
instrument of peace, and that we thereby insure to coming 


generations the heritage which should rightly be theirs.’ 





A Question of Duty. 


That permanent and carefully prepared immigration 
legislation is a much needed attribute to our galaxy of 
national laws is a statement in which all red blooded Amer- 
icans will heartily coneur. But it is going to take a con- 
certed movement on the part of these Americans to in- 


Wash- 


ington and to overcome the tendeney to inject polities into 


duce prompt action among their representatives at 


the issue whenever any part of it is brought up for dis- 
cussion. 

The House has passed an extension of the three per 
cent restriction act by a vote of 281 to 36, and Chairman 
Albert Johnson of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization has promised to introduce amendments 
that will make the law more workable. One of these 
amendments, that will probably be offered by special res- 
olution, is intended to take care of the boundary situation 
so that European immigrants, who are piling up in Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Cuba, hoping to beat our present restric- 
Another will take 


landing immigrants in 


tive act, will not be permitted to do so. 


care of the situations caused by 
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excess of quota, under bond, by the ruling of the Secre- 
tary of Labor 

A minority of the Committee took exception to some 
of the recent decisions of the Secretary of Labor on this 
latter question, but, as pointed out by Chairman Johnson, 
the former Secretary admitted 10,000 sick, insane and 
diseased people in one year and did not ask Congress for 
one word of authority. These objectionable aliens are now 
in this country and doubtless many of them are married 
‘an no longer be de- 


to American citizens and therefore 


ported. They are here to breed long lines of weaklings 
and degenerates and perhaps some with the strain of in- 
sanity. 

The trouble is with the law and its methods of enforce- 
ment. Whenever some of these rotten facts are forced on 
the attention of the average busy American, he shudders 
with the horror of it and demands of his neighbor of the 
moment, “Why don’t they stop such things?” He does not 
bring home to himself the fact that he is as much respon- 
sible as any man in the Congress, unless he has already 
forcibly expressed himself to his representative as to his 
wishes, desires and beliefs in the matter—and it’s generally 
a safe bet that’he hasn’t. 

Undoubtedly the United States of America badly needs 
permanent and carefully prepared immigration and _nat- 
uralization legislation. Unquestionably many Americans 
are aware of this need. If each reader who concedes the 
truth of these statements will write his Congressman urg- 
ing early action toward this much desired end, the moral 
support thus engendered will have a distinctly favorable 
effect in smoothing out the political obstacles that beset 
the path of legislative acts of this character. 

Since the preceding paragraphs were written, the Sen- 
ate, on April 15th, adopted the House resolution extending 
the three per cent immigration restriction act until June 
Ist, 1924. 
provides a penalty for bringing in immigrants in excess of 


They also adopted amendments, one of which 


the legal quota that amounts to $200 plus the cost of a 
ticket 
amendment, designed to prevent temporary colonization 


return for each immigrant so carried. Another 
in nearby countries by those who intend to later come to 
the United States, extends the time of residence in such 
countries from the one year demanded by the present law 
to a period of five years. 

These changes and amendments will have to be con- 
curred in by the House and should be supported and urged 
by all interested. But, after all, this is only a two-year 


truce, and the real fight for a permanent law is yet to come. 





The Knitting Industry of China. 

More than three years ago an article was published in 
Corton describing the development of the knitting indus- 
try in Hong Kong. At the time it was pointed out that 
was being manifested in this direction in 
to the De- 
Arnold, commercial 


some interest 


Shanghai. In this connection a recent report 


partment of Commerce trom Julean 
attache at Peking, is of interest as he indicates that closely 
allied to the textile industries of China are the knitting 
mills which are springing up rapidly in Shanghai. 
knitted market in 


China, he claims, and the development of mills to supply 


Cotton 


underwear finds an almost unlimited 


(Continued on page 496.) 
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Rights 


No other appliance is so closely associated with the 


Having, as it no doubt 


art of spinning as the spindle. 
did, its beginning closely connected with that of spinning, 
how slow, when one thinks of it, has been the development 
of the spindle. Hundreds, nay, perhaps thousands, of 
years dragged by before the twig that was the progenitor 
of the spindle of distaff association culminated in its 
present pinnacle of consummation—the mule spindle. But, 
on the other hand, how rapid has been the progress of that 
wonderful mechanism, ealled the self-centering, the gravi- 
ty, or the top spindle. For it is largely to this infant 
prodigy among spindles that the present age owes its 
gigantic and cheap production of yarns and threads. 

Every one of the various types of the self-centering 
spindle now on the market has as its fundamental basis 
the principle of being able to rotate without vibration at 
high speed, and with bobbins and load not always well- 
balanced. 

For the prospective buyer of spinning and doubling 
machinery, the choice of spindles resolves itself into about 
two chief classes: tape-driven and band-driven. The latter 
only will be dealt with in this article. 

Being the older of the two, the band-driven spindle is 
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today made with a variety of changes in .its component 
parts. The latter, essentially, are a blade with band-whirl 
attached, a bolster in the and a 
base into which the bolster together with its blade is fitted. 

There is probably not a great deal of choice between 
the different makes, either foreign or domestic; all do their 
work well, while none, of course, is absolutely perfect. 


which blade revolves, 


Becoming accustomed to one particular style will often 
prejudice a user in favor of that special type. 

No attempt will be made to discuss specifically the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of the different makes; but men- 
tion will be made of .certain parts that have a bearing 
on the efficiency of spindles in general. 

A difference of opinion, for instance, may exist in the 
matter of whirls. Should they be round-bottomed or V- 
shaped? <A glance at Fig. 1 will show that with a V-shaped 
whirl (A) a change in the size of the banding changes the 
point of contact; whereas, the round-bottom of (B) per- 
mits a variation in the size of banding without producing 


a change in point of contact. It will be quite patent that 
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with the round-bottom whirl a stronger band ean be used 


without affecting the spindle speed; so that from this 


point of view the honors rest with the round-bottom. 
The feathers on the whirl jacket which drive the bob- 

bin should receive consideration when ordering doubling 

At (A), Fig. 2, are seen feathers (f), sharp- 


quickly 


spindles. 


edged and sharp-cornered. Such feathers will 


ream away the bottom of the bobbins, causing them, as it 
were, to lose their cohesive affinity for the spindles. They 
persist in jumping, resulting in bad work, and eventually 
The (B) 


are prematurely discarded. tvpe displayed at 


is more desirable, 











FIG. 3 FIG. 4 


In connection with the shape of the feathers, the type 
of the Spindles usually 
have the bobbin-seat (s) of the whirl-jacket (j), Fig. 3 of 
made 


bobbin-seat may be taken up. 


the same diameter as the jacket. Some have been 
with a seat, Fig. 4, large enough to accommodate the fuil 
width of the bobbin bottoms. Superseded as it has been, 
this type had one good point worth mentioning. The long- 


er feathers were slower in wearing the bobbin bottoms, 
and the bobbins themselves, resting wholly on the seat, as 
they did, would not drop below their normal position, a 


condition often met with in the case of bobbins bored out 
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A FIG. S ic) 
by the regular sized feathers. In the latter case, if the 
slots (sl) of the bobbin (A), Fig. 5, are, say 1/16th of 
ao inch deeper than the height of the feathers (f), the 


wearing action of the latter will cause the bobbin to settle 
until the intervening space is taken up. Obviously, when 


this point is reached (see dotted line of B), the bobbin 


will be that distance below the normal level—a condition 
that in warp wound bobbins will cause a cave-in at the 
bottom making it difficult to run off such bobbins at the 


winding or reeling. 


Bases are now made solid—no old-fashioned removable 
bottoms for cleaning out dirty oil. A space between the 


lower part of the bolster and the base serves as a deposi- 
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tory for sediment. Another tendeney is to increase the 
length of the lower section of the spindle. This enables 
the blade to be extended, top and bottom, and a correspond- 
ingly longer bobbin may be used. It must not be forgot- 
ton, however, that the bigger the spindle, the greater the 
consumption of driving power. The increase, however, in 
the yardage on the longer bobbin deserves attention, be- 
cause such an augmentation means less knots and less 
doffing. 

Whether or not to have spindles with oil nozzles is an- 
other problem. It may be said that with this style of 
spindle, the periodical oiling is largely simplified, because 
it ean be done without interfering with the running of the 
machinery and at any time. When, to facilitate banding, 
the oil nozzles are placed at the back of the spindle-rail, a 
curved stem oil cup can be advantageously used. Obvious- 
ly, nozzles in back of the spindle-rail are harder to keep 
clean than those in a front or side position. 

Those devices called holder-downs, hooks, finger bars, 
and so on, which fit over some part of the whirl flange, and 
prevent the blade from being uncer- 


serve as locks to 


oniously jerked out of its base, are now made in a 


variety of shapes. Among them are: 

a combination oil-nozzle cover and lock; 

an ordinary wire-hook threaded to fit a tapped 
hole in the base; 

fingered bars that are fastened to the spindle rail 
and project over the back of the whirl flange; 

a combination brake and hook; 

a special post attached to the base, and having a 
movable cap that extends over the flange; 

(6) short metal bars, each serving several spindles, 

and rigidly held in automatic locking brackets. 
Of these, the ones better able to withstand the rough usage 
accorded tliem from the yanking up of tight bobbins in 
the doubling department are 4, 5 and 6. 

Taken by and large, unimportant as it may appear at 
first sight, the blade-lock has a big role to play in those 
departments—wet doubling, for example—where, despite 
regular and systematic reaming, the wood bobbins are con 
tinually contracting, binding on the blade with such a 
tenacity that only a strong pull will release them. Were 
no detaining device, then, at hand to hold the blade, the 
latter would be wrenched out of its base altogether, to 
the great endangerment of the bolster, and the certain 
stretching, if not positive rupture, of the band. 

Mention having been made of brakes in conjunction 
with blade-locks, the knee-brake itself will now receive 
some attention. The exasperating situation brought about 
by futilely trying to stop a large spindle carrying a %4 
to %-pound load needs no description. The operative 
struggles desperately to stop the spindle, one foot off the 
floor, the knee pressing against the brake, the foot on the 
floor sliding in all directions, until finally, almost exhaust- 
ed, he seizes the thread-board or some other convenient 
part of the machine and by this help sueceeds in stopping 
the spindle. 

Not all workers—in truth, but very 
through all this trouble to stop the spindle, if the brake is 


few—will go 
derelict in its function. They will piece up their ends 
and jam down the bobbins on the revolving feathers, It 
doesn’t require gray hair nor a lifetime of mill experience 
to correctly infer from this procedure that the bobbin bot- 
toms are going to wear out pretty rapidly, and not in- 
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frequentiy the spindles may come out second best. Actual- 
ly, one, and sometimes both, feathers are broken. 

When the brakes fail on the lighter spindles (say, for 
1% to 2 


by the operatives by means of the bobbin and so brought 


inch rings), the blade is often pulled one side 


to a stop; for it stops readily if pulled over far enough 
Half an eye can see that this pulling will bend the blades 
if the practice is repeated often. From these illustrations 
it will be granted that there are good reasons for selecting 
a type of brake that will stop the spindle without requiring 
too much time or effort on part of the workers. 

While it may, no doubt, show up tlie respective worth 
and other features of the several makes of spindles on the 
market to have a frame or two of each, yet in practice it 
is found that such a procedure will often cause confusion 
It is better to 
have all of one type; although several rooms or sections, 


in keeping up the supply of extra parts. 


of course, may each have a different make. 
Putting in New Spindles. 

Assuming that a mii is discarding its old spindles, 
the removal of these and the putting into place of the new 
spindles require alert attention if the job is to be done 
thoroughly and with dispatch. The assumption being, of 
course, that the work will be undertaken by the people 
in the room. 

Just as soon as the new spindles arrive, the whirls 
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should be tested for size with a double gauge, having one 
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side a fraction under size, the other, a trifle over. 
going beyond these limits should be rejected. 

When it is desired not to interrupt the production, the 
spindle changing can be done at the week ends. To have 
the same persons doing the same job or jobs on each suc- 
cessive machine is a pointer well worth advoeating. Every- 
one then knows what he has to do, and in the practice of 
doing it acquires dexterity and speed. 

Obviously, the first task in taking out old spindles is 
to remove the bobbins; next, the bands are slipped off the 
whirls and onto the bases. If the spindles are to be sold 
and used again, the complete spindle must be taken out 
But 
if the spindles are to be scrapped for’ junk, no such eare 
need be taken; and after the bands have been slipped off, 
the blades -ean be east into boxes, or other convenient re- 
ceptacles. The bands are then pulled from the bases and 
left hanging, each in its respective place on the cylinder, 
or tin roller (see Fig. 6). 

One person ean loosen the nuts of the boxes of the bases 
sufficiently so that other workers, sitting on low trucks, 
or boxes, can remove them with their fingers. Nuts, wash- 


integrally—no mixing of blades, bolsters, or bases. 
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ers, and bases are then put into boxes or pails. By using 
the latter, the floor is kept free from the oil in the bases. 
Sometimes it is advisable to empty the bases. This can be 
done by tipping the bases upside down over a pail, hold- 
ing the bolster in place with the tip of a finger. 

Ring rails may or may not be removed from the frame 
when taking out tlie spindles. When they are left on the 
machine, they should be placed at that point of the tra- 
verse where they will not interfere with the work. The top 
of the traverse is a good place. 

After the old spindles have been taken out, the spindle 
rail should be scraped and thoroughly wiped. Washing 
with hot soda water may be necessary when the scale 
does not yield to seraper or waste. It is absolutely re- 
quisite that a smooth surface be presented to the ‘spindle 
base rest; otherwise, the spindles will be thrown out of 
perpendicularly. 
machine shops take special care to erate the 


alignment, 

As the 
spindies in such a way that the assembled whole remains 
together, it behooves everybody working about the frame 
to exercise due care not to let the blades or bolsters drop 
out of the new bases. Blades and bolsters, in particular, 
should never be mixed up because these parts are fitted, 
and may not work well if separated. 

The bases should all be put in facing the same way. 
This is easy with those types that have oil-nozzles, or a 
locking arrangement for the blade, attached to the base. 
Some types, however, do not have these auxiliaries; there- 
for, it is essential that care be taken that the slot or pin 
of the bolster is either to the right or the left side, as the 
case may be. Such uniformity simplifies the process of 
renewing or replacing of bolsters when necessary for re- 
pairing, cleaning, adjusting, and so on. 

It will expedite the work if one person will place the 
nut with the washer on top of it on the lower rail, and 


The 


nuts must be put on with the finished side uppermost. 


under its respective base. A word to the wise here. 


If this is neglected, and the nuts are placed with the 
side against the washers, broken bases will 
The uneven surface that nuts so placed 


unfinished 
sureiy ensue. 
present against the rail causes them to move laterally under 
the pressure of being tightened, and as a result the bases 
snap like punk. 

Indiseriminate jumping about a section, doing a frame 
here and a frame there, should be avoided in spindle 
changing. Work along systematically, from one frame 
to another, either across the length or breadth of the 
section. 

Using the best of the old spindles on certain designated 
frames may prove a good stunt from an economic stand- 
point. A good way of getting the better spindles out 
safely is to mark them while they are stil running with 
a load, and then remove them first. Try a gauge, previous- 
ly made, on the whirls of the spindles to be reclaimed, so 
that some approach to uniformity will obtain. And, above, 
all, pack the complete spindles in boxes or other contain- 
ers so that the several parts will not intermingle. 

Preliminary setting, or centering, of new spindles can 
be done with the ring-rails at the bottom of the traverse. 
Use an ordinary empty bobbin for this job. The small 
space allowance between the bobbin bottom and the ring 
affords an excellent guiding medium for the person tight- 
ening the hases. 

Before, however, the initial centering is done, the bands 
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are hooked over the spindle bases. To prevent mixing 
the spindle blades, use one hand to lift each blade, hook- 
ing the band over the base with the other. This is also a 
favorable moment to fill the spindle bases with oil. Re- 
move the blade with the left hand, dump in a smal] quan- 
city of oil, replace ‘the blade, letting it settle slowly. When 
a base is oiled in this way, the air that becomes entrappe? 
at the introduction of oil has a chance to escape. Raise 
the blade again so that about one-half of its lower length 
still remains in the base. Pour in oil so that the base is 
filled to the brim; then, very gradually, let the blade sink 
to its bearing. There is a certain feel and sound to a set- 
tling blade in a well filled base that a careful oiler soon 
comes to know. Too much oil should not be put in the 
base when the blade is entirely out, because the blade dis- 
places a certain quantity which will spill over the top and 
trickle to the floor. 
If one has plenty of time, and a good ar- 


Oil is too expensive for much of this 
sort of thing! 
rangement for banking the blades, the latter can be remov- 
ed and a gauge blade—an ordinary blade with its whirl 
jacket removed—used so that all bases are filled alike. 
Fig. 7 shows a gauge-blade (gb) in a base, and the manner 


of pouring in the oil. It is a good plan to oil the spindles 


Wp Ved 
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again a few hours after first starting the machine, and then 
daily for about a week. By this time all the air has usually 
worked its way out. 

As soon as the first setting is finished, the bands are 
slipped into place in the whirls. If this had been done be- 
fore the bases had been tightened to the spindle rail, the 
pull of the tight bands would force the loose spindles 
toward the back, making it difficult to get the centering- 
bobbin properly in place. The final centering is done af'ter 
the frame has been started. 
about the right place for the ring rail. 
be disconnected from its driving mechanism so that it re- 


Half-way up the traverse is 
The latter should 


mains stationary during the centering. 

When one has to center, or set, spindles that have al- 
ready been running (this applies equally as well to new 
spindles put on old frames), several outside factors enter 
the proposition. For instance, the ring rail lifter rods— 
pokers, our British relatives term them—may be worn 
a bit, or the wear may be in their bearings. Overhanging 
rails, of the individual ring plate type are particularly in- 
clined to this trouble if the wear is not early attended to. 

All final centering should be done with the spindles 
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several ways of gauging for con- 
rings and spindles. Among them are the 


and the system using a oe fitted with a 


running. There are 
centricity of 
dise method, 
fills the ring. Fig. 8, at A, shows the 
blade; B instinabes the 


Sometimes the collar (¢) 


collar that nearly 


dise (d) on a spindle bobbin 


cauge. on the bobbin in B ex- 


tends along the entire barrel length. 

In the regular routine of centering spindles, a practical 
time for this work is just before a frame is to be doffed. 
form first-class 
This method 
Do the 
centering when the ring rail is near the center; for in this 


way any slight deflection of the spindle is equally divided 


The bobbins are then nearly full, and 


cauges minus the trouble of handling them. 


is especially applicable to the warp wind traverse. 


between top and bottom of the traverse. 

Twister spindles generally have that part of the bases 
above the spindle rail fitted with two flat sides so that the 
held by wrench while its nut is 
wrench. If, after the 
the spindle is out of center to the right or to 
be used as a drift to drive the 


base can be firmly one 


tightened with another base is 
tightened, 
the left, one wrench may 
spindle this way or that. 

It often happens in the course of time, that the pull 
vibration of the 


suffi- 


of the bands, together with the steady 


running machinery will cause the nuts to loosen 


ciently to permit the spindles to move toward the back 
of the rail. When looking down at the bobbins on such 
it will be noted that as the ring rail approaches 


the bobbins will rub against 


spindles, 
the bottom of 
There arises at such a time a grinding noise, 
9 shows the condition and 


the traverse, 
the rings. 
unmistakable onee known. Fig. 
needs no further explanation. To get such spindles back to 
the center again, it is necessary to first loosen the nut a 
trifle, then to grasp the base with the left hand and pull 
gauging the center with the eye, and 
re-tightening It is easier to adjust the spindle 
if it forward than when it is back 
ter. In the former ease, simply place one wrench against 


the spindle forward, 
the nut. 
is too far f the cen- 
one side of the spindle base, tap this improvised drift 


with the other wreneh, moving the drift wreneh from side 
to side to push the spindle toward the middle. 

As has already been stated, the full bobbins make ideal 
gauges for the eye to judge by; one soon becomes very 
adept in this method of centering spindles. Oceasionally 
one strikes a spindle that is inclined away from the per- 
pendicular. No amount of juggling backward and for- 
ward, or from side to side seems to bring it right. In 
such a case, papering is often the only remedy. Insert a 
smal] piece of paper under the offending side, re-tighten 
the nut, and tap the spindle to center. I* the paper does 
not give a sufficient throw to the spindle, double the thick- 
ness; on the other hand, if it throws too much, split the 
thickness. 

Creeping of bases when tightening the nuts is a dis- 
agreeable difficulty that oceasionally bobs up. Sometimes 
by simply using the top wrench to prevent turning of the 
base and at the same time pulling steadily on the latter, 
while tightening the nut, the slippery spindle ean be suc- 
cessfully For spindles fitted 
with knee brakes, a specially shaped wrench is needed, since 


a regular wreneh cannot reach 


anehored where it belongs. 


with the brakes in front, 
the nuts. 
“What 


his overseer. 


to do here,” asked a section-hand of 
spindles forward as far 


’m I goin’ 
“T’ve pulled the 
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as they’ll go, and yet they rub on th’ back.” 
the overhanging type, the lifter or 
Observa- 


The rails were of 
poker bracket being in back of the spindle rail. 
tion indicated that the trouble was present at both the 
uppermost and the lowest points of the traverse. The 
spindle itself was evidently truly perpendicular! The 
perplexity was solved by putting a hoop iron packing at 
1 and 2, between the lifter rod bracket (b) and the spindle 
rails (r), Fig. 10. This procedure pushed the end of 
the rail back so that the spindles could be made concentric 
with the rings. Perfect concentricity of all spindles and 
rings is of course, never fully achieved in practice; 
aeroplane toward a star. 


never- 


theless, it is well to head one’s 
“T don’t see why I can’t use a truck to sit on when I 

center spindles,” a young man complained. 

“Because you’re not able to look straight down on the 

boss ; 


spindle when you sit on a truck,’ answered the 


the spindles,” 


see the side movement of 


lig 


“you only 
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FIG 10 


to size up the spindles 


FIG 9 


In order from 


This is true! 
front and back as well as either 
them. This 
a standing posture. 

“And will that poor fellow have to stand like that for 
For the 


one must be right 


to adopt 


side, 


over requires the person centering 


hours at a stretch?” may well be asked of the boss. 
centering of spindles in this attitude is certainly one back 
Lreaking business. 

A compromise may be effected by permitting the use 
of a truck to sit on in a preliminary centering, getting 
the spindle right as regards the sides. After this, the 
front and back deflection should be looked for standing up. 
Beware of the chap who sleeps on the 
shut—tapping the 


Another thing! 
trueck—whether 
spindles right or left, 
not, never getting off the truck to see if the front or back 


his eyes are 
regardless of whether they need it or 


open or 


is right. 
Care and Repairs. 
Spindles, like everything else on 
eare. spindles 
Once they are thoroughly oiled and have broken 


this mortal vale, 


require Obviously, new give the least 
trouble. 
themselves into their best running bearing, no trouble may 
be anticipated for several years at least. But with the cer- 
tainty of death and taxes, the old age of spindles creeps 
cn, and all at onee, it seems, the spindles become a thing 
of worry. 

Now, in order that any situation connected with the re- 
ean be immediately handled, 
the necessary tools should be at hand. Of these the most 
important are: upper and lower base wrenches, hammer, 
hook for fishing out the bolster, chalk or colored crayon, 


piece of waste, and a pair of “gas 


pairing of defective spindles 


screwdriver, oileup, 
pliers.” 
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Perhaps the most common ailment of aging spindles 


is shakiness or vibration. Vibration is caused by bent 
blades, worn bolsters, worn pin for locking the bolster in 
the base, broken bolsters, lack of oil, and so on. 
Development of one’s analytic abilities for quick diag- 
the 


To illustrate: a bobbin is seen vibrating quite 


nosing of actual reason for vrbration is. worth the 


trouble. 
a little. 
that the spindle is now running smoothly. 


The bobbin is removed, whereupon it is noted 
This smooth- 
ness 1s further tested by contact with the tip of the fore- 
finger and thumb. All serene! An empty bobbin is next 
substituted; or, one that is running well on some neighbor 


So 


the 
still 


If, as some men might 


ing spindle may be used. This bobbin runs fine. 
first bobbin, the shaky fellow, is tried again. It 


shakes! 


have done, we had gone at that spindle hammer and tongs, 


Now, what’s the matter? 


after seeing the bobbin shake, and had ripped out the 
blade, and yanked out the bolster, and muddled and puddled, 
and slammed back the bolster again, then dumped in a 
pile of oil, and jammed in the spindle blade, jerked on 
the band, punched on a fresh bobbin, finally standing back 
and looking over the smooth running bobbin, what would 
the 
Why, that we had wasted all that good time on a perfect 


have been result ? 


fitting, perfect running spindle. There was nothing the 


matter with the spindle! Pick up the shaky bobbin. Look 
down into the barrel from the small end. What does 
one see? Instead of a true circular opening that fits 


fairly snug to the spindle top, we note an oval, or else 
a hole so enlarged that vibration is an unavoidable aecom- 
paniment. 

Thus is the need of the analytic habit made evident. 
Just as soon as a shaky bobbin is to receive attention, re- 
move the bobbin, look at the spindle, feel of its tip. If 
it runs smoothly, examine the bobbin. Should the upper 
hole appear normal, inspect the lower end. Too great an 


enlargement here eauses vibration, which, if very pro- 


nounced, may transmit itself to the top in a lesser degree. 
That type of spindle which has a special ferrule attached to 
the blade gives trouble with this lower end vibration when 
the ferrule becomes detached, The relation of a blade minus 
iis ferrule is to the normal opening of the bobbin just 
exactiy what an abnormally large opening is to a fully 
equipped blade—the excess space between spindle and 
bobbin, in each case, causes vibration. 

To continue the diagnosis. If an examination reveais 
both top and bottom of the shaky bobbin in apparently 
the 


4 “ ° - 
also seems to run smovihly, the ehanees are that the oil in 


‘stomary shape, and, furthermore, if the spindle 
ule base is low. .! forms a cushion for the bolster which 
has a certain amount of freedom at its lower end. Always 
have an oil cup handy. Pour in a quantity of oil and test 
the bobbin again. Presto! it is running flawlessly now. It 
may not be exaggeration to say that practically all the 
vibration due to enlarged bobbin openings may be at- 
tributed to neglect in the testing of newly purchased bob- 
bins, or in faulty reaming of old bobbins. 

A bobbin that fits the spindle so tightly that it seems 
to have been driven into place with a hammer may create 
a vibration, especially if the oil is low in the base, or the 
bearing parts of bolster and blade are slightly worn. 

Assuming now that a shaky bobbin has been lifted off 
its spindle, and that the latter gives visible evidence of 


vibration. Oceasionally, the trouble may be remedied, if it 
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is not severe, by putting oil in the base. It is well, as a 


rule, to precede any spind’e fixing with a dose of oil. How 


ever, should the vibration still continue, pull out the blade 


and examine the bolster opening. If it is anything but 


round, (oval, for instanee), scrape it, and insert a new one. 
Even if it looks all right, some wear may be there; so that 


it is advisable to put in a new one and test the blade. 


Should the spindle run smoothly, it proves that the o/d bol- 
fault. 
mediately to prevent their being used again in the future. 


ster was at Destroy all such defective bolsters im 

But if the vibration fails to stop even with the new 
bolster, it can be taken for granted that the trouble lies 
in the blade itself. In some way, either through being hit by 
some object, truck, or so on, or through the lateral yanking 
that takes place when a tight bobbin is removed, the blade 
has been bent. Put baek the old bolster, slip on the band, 
hold a piece of chalk or crayon against the tip so that 
contact is made at the point farthest from the center of 
gyration. Grasp the revolving spindle at the jacket, re 


tarding its speed until it becomes stationary with the 


chalked point in front. A quick tap with the hammer 
at this point follows. Experience will teach just how hard 
to hit 


gentle tap, a severe one a sharp rap. 


the spindle—a minor vibration requiring but a 


One soon acquires the 
ability to accurately gauge the force so that only one or two 
blows are necessary to right the blade. 

Quick results are sometimes attained by tapping the tip 
of the running spindle witli gentle hammer blows in rapid 
succession. Again, one may hook a forefinger around the 
tip, after having first stopped the spindle with the deflee- 
tion in back, and pulling forward, bring the blade to its 
The 


secientifie and is therefore to be recommended. 


proper place. chalking method, however, is more 

Overfilling of bobbins is a fruitful cause of temporary 
spindle vibration. Obvious!y, a too frequent recurrence of 
this temporary vibration will tend to wear the bolster, 
eventuating in a permanent disturbance. 

That peculiar wobbling movement of a bobbin caused 
by a revolving bolster, and so different from the staceato- 
like motion of the ordinary vibration can never be mistaken 
when once known. The spindle moves in a wide orbit, 
with a spasmodie motion identical with the wobbling ot 
a top coming to rest. The trouble is due to the locking 
device failing in its function of keeping the bolster from 
revolving. Only a renewal of the lock contrivance will 
overcome the trouble. 

One may, in the course of time, have to deal with a 
spindle that refuses to be driven by the band, tight as the 
latter may be. In the type of spindle having an adjusting 
step to the bolster, a part turn of this, by raising the blade 
will often remove the difficulty. The binding, however, may 
result from dry bases, the bolster clogging the blade with 
a coating of thickened gum. In such a ease, the removal 
of the blade and bolster is necessary. Often the bolster will 
cling so tightly to the blade that a pair of pliers or insertion 
in a vise may be necessary to remove it. A thorough cleans- 
ing of the base, as well as the bolster and blade should fol- 
low to remove all grit. It may be advisable to substitute 
a new bolster, the old one, as likely as not, having, through 
lack of oil, become ground out of true. 

Sometimes the free movement of a spindle will be echeck- 
ed on account of a band breaking and lapping itself around 


the base under the jacket, thus retarding the spindle. How 
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ever, this difficulty is easily located, since the cause becomes 
visible as soon as the blade is raised a bit from the base. 
Oiling. 

Systematic oiling, it cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
is essential to the iongevity of spindles. A little and often, 
furthermore, is more advisable than dumping in large 
quantities and going the limit. Better to oil every 6 weeks 
when the limit is 8, than to run the risk of having a 
ruined bolster or blade, when in the oiling a spindle is 
skipped here and there. As a matter of fact, always have 
a responsible person do the oiling himself, or have him 
personally follow up the oilers. Oil is to a spindle as 
food to a person——withhold it, and unending trouble en- 
sues. 

Oil cups may be of the spring bottom style shown at 
A, Fig. 11, or some form of the kind indieated by C, Fig. 
7. Spring oil eups are good on the spindles whose bases 
are fitted with oil nozzles. The type at Fig. 7, whose stem 
allows a free, continuous flow of oil is adapted to the oil- 
ing of those spindles that require the band to be slipped 
off, or whose blades are forced up and held tight in this 
position by the bands, as illustrated by Fig. 12—in short, 
that class of spindles without the oil spout. 

Frankly speaking, to be on the safe side, it is well to 
raise all the spindles in this way occasionally, even if they 


are equipped with the oil nozzle. This latter method of 


| 


FIG. tt 


oil introduction to the bases is far from perfect. It wil 


pay to keep tabs on this point. Just the moment that the 
oil does not reach the base in sufficient quantities, or the 
bases get abnormally hot, and the blades commence to 
just from:that moment do the oiling by 


A stitch in time 


vibrate slightly 
the old method of raising the blades. 
saves nine, remember! 

Oilers should be taught to discriminate between wrong 
and right oiling. Under the former may be classed too 
little oil, too much oil, carelessly pouring of oil over every- 
The right way 
is to tip the oil eup forward so that the oil enters the 
base. As soon as thie latter is filled, a quick upward move- 
ment of the hand brings the nozzle of the oil cup to the 
non-flowing stage, and it is moved to the next spindle. An 
expert oiler can proceed from spindle to spindle without 
losing a drop of oil. vaste should be part of 
the oilers’ equipment, in case of an accidental spill. The 
oiling can be more expeditously done when the oil eup 
moves toward the oiler rather than away from him. 

Only the best grade of oil should be used. Vegetable, 
animal, or inferior oils tend to gum up the spindles, necess- 


itating extra power to drive them, not to mention the dis- 


thing else besides the bases, and ‘so on. 


A piece of 


agreeable feature of cleaning out “stuck” spindles. 

It is now not usual to pump out dirty oil from the 
bases. In some of the earlier types of the self-centering 
spindle, a removable base part or plug was made, but 
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the modern spindle is so constructed that a space intervenes 
between the lower end of the bolster and the bottom of the 
base. In this the sediment, small when a good quality of oil 
is used, and used rightly, settles, 

Broken parts should be attended to as soon as possible, 
for the sake of production. A very common cause of 
broken bases is the ubiquitous truck. If spindles are 
fitted with brakes which extend so that there is a possibility 
of trucks damaging them or the spindles, a fender of some 
kind should be provided to keep the trucks a safe dis- 
tnnce from the spindles. 

Bolsters are often broken in that type of spindle whose 
holder-down is easi.y detached, permitting the blade to 
be drawn up an inch or two when removing a tight bobbin. 
Since a lateral movement is necessary to get the bobbin off 
the spindle without striking the thread-board, the quick 
side movement thus engendered tends to snap the bolster 

















which is usually brought up with the rising blade. Broken 
bolsters can usually be distinguished because the spindles 
affected are much lower than their neighbors. 

Bolsters prove troublesome in another way in those 
spindles having a defective blade lock. For instance the 
blade may be pulled up, carrying the bolster (b) a short 
distance with it, say a half-inch or so, Fig. 13. The bolster 
in its ascent turns a part turn, and in the event of being 
forced down, as is the case where the workers try to push 
the blade back into place by means of the bobbin, the 
bolster is so wedged’ that it will neither rise nor drop. 
Sometimes, such a bolster cannot be dislodged with unaided 
fingers. In this case the hook can be used. Or, a pair 
of pliers, such as are commonly designated as “gas pliers” 
will be found very handy for dealing with this emergency. 

Renewal of bolsters is sometimes necessary on the non- 
adjusting type when the bolsters wear, letting the spindle 
blades drop from their normal] level. A rule or other 
straight edge (e) placed across the top whirl flanges, as 
Such spindles 
It isa 


at Fig. 14, wiil readily disclose this trouble. 
make a badly filled bobbin on warp wound frames. 
practice of rather doubtful nature to bring these depressed 
spindles up to line by means of cardboard or leather pack- 
ing, because it is almost impossible to level them evenly. 
New bolsters make a better job, and without the annoying 
possibility of tipping the spindle out of alignment that 
usually follows from uneven packing by careless people. 

At this point it may be well to say that extra spindles 
should be kept on hand. Complete spindles as well as 
those parts which experience shows are frequently broken, 
Production should never be held up for want of a spindle, 
or a part of one. 

Whirls finally wear even if the blade and bolster are 
still capable of further good service. Worn whirls, of 
course, result in an increase of twist above the required 

(Continued on page 479.) 
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Management Applied to Textile Plants 


BY GEORGE 


The general subject of management has always been an 
interesting one, to my mind, and I believe that during the 
next few years managers as a class all over the globe are to 
meet trials never before encountered. We are all familiar 
with the three-legged table supporting industry—the labor 
the capital leg and the management leg. It is gen- 


leg, 
erally conceded that no three-legged table can stand on 
only two of its legs, but occasionally we hear ef a labor 
leg somewhere deciding that his particular tahle is fully 
able to stand without the management leg, or in some cases 
the labor leg feels that the table might be more substantial 
if we take some of the stock out of the management leg and 
put it into the labor leg. 
Naturally the table is weak- 
ened directly in proportion 
to the amount of stock re- 
moved from any one of the 
legs. 

Management, to my idea, 
is more or less a matter of 
compromise and it is just 
is erroneous*to uncomprom- 
isingly dictate to men with- 
out feeling their sensitive- 
ness, as it is to attempt to 
twist a cotton fiber in a way 
it will not twist without 
damage. 

Men—and of course I 
mean men who have not 
been advanced beyond their 
eapacitv—should feel their 
responsibility and should be 
allowed to work out their 
problems in their own way. 
A manager to stand firmly 
as such must have had the 
necessary experience in all 
the various departments, 
and he finds. it diffieult at 
times to see an assistant ap- 


GEORGE S. 


parently wasting time by taking a circuitous route to an 
object, but the man should be allowed all possible leeway 
and be checked only when he is about to do some real dam- 
age. It is to my mind poor management to feel that every 
man must be made to do my way. Unless a man is given 
an opportunity to try out his ideas without fear of being 
discharged for mistakes, he stops thinking and becomes a 
machine. 

Men should be tanght to feel that it is their duty to 
train other men. They should be taught by the management 
that their advancement depends always upon their having 
ready an understudy. I recall reference in a paper once 
to the “three point system of promotion” and have always 
remembered my impression. Picture an organization from 
manager down where each man in line is trying to promote 
himself by making the man ahead so good that he must 
outgrow his shoes and at the same time training an under- 
+ President, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

* Extracts from a paper presented at the Spring Meeting, At- 


lanta, Ga., May 8 to 11, 1922, of The American Society of Mechan- 
ictl Engineers. 
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study for his own work. There is an ideal organization. 

When a vacancy occurs a good man will comb thorough- 
ly his own organization before going outside, but I don’t 
think a manager should ever promote a man unless that 
man can show that one or more of his assistants is ready 
for his work. When a man is fully filling his part in an 
organization he is continually pushing forward the man 
just ahead and pulling the man just below. No man, re- 
gardless of his competency, should ever receive promotion 
who has ever attempted to drag down another in his or- 
ganization or in any manner attempted to interfere with 
his progress. 

Plant managers require 
the full lovalty and atten 
tion of every man on the 
staff, and a manager who 
does not possess that per 
sonality so necessary to de 
velop lovalty and interest in 
his assistants, is surely un 
fortunate and so are his 
stockholders. 

There is hanging on the 
walls of mv office a card 
bearing this inseription by 
Elbert Hubbard: “Men are 
Valuable just in proportion 
as they are able and willing 
to work in harmony with 
other men.” Please get this 
firmly in mind. Several 
years ago I had copies made 
and posted them throughout 
our plants and have been in- 
terested in seeing its effect 
on the men. I commend 
this to employee and em- 
ployer alike as earrying a 
lesson well worth any man’s 
careful consideration. 


HARRIS In industrial 


manage- 
ment today we have two extremes. On the one hand an 
uncompromising ‘autocrat who sits at the head of an or- 
ganization dictating without regard to the thought or feel- 
ing of the men in charge of departments, and on the other 
hand the recently developed industrial demoeraey with 
the governmental bodies of men from the works either ap- 
pointed by the head of the establishment or eleeted by the 
workers en masse, or both. 

I feel that either one of these extremes is just as bad as 
the other and both with few exceptions will eventually go 
on the rocks. I have more tolerance for the industrial 
democracy plan of management than the autocratic man 
agement, but neither is good nor necessary. Somewhere 
between the two, ideal management is found. 

Here you find a man firmly in his position by reason 
of his personality, capacity and training. He knows his 
work and can intelligently direct with an understanding of 
the difficulties ahead of the men when they attempt to carry 
out his instructions. He is naturally careful and thinks 
out his plans after discussing details with the men who are 
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ultimately to do the werk. This is not possible for any 
man to do before he has mastered details in the ‘plant. 
An industrial plant is not a military establishment and 
cannot be successfully handled as such. The main object 
in any army, it seems to me, is to “pass the buck,” while 
in industry every man in authority should be prompt to 
stand firmly on his responsibility and never attempt to 
shift his burdens to others. 

The industrial democracy idea is pleasant to think about 
as it carries beautiful ideas of the brotherhood of man, 
ete., but human nature is the same the world over and in 
my opinion this plan generally will not succeed. There will 
be found an oceasional exception where local conditions or 
some man or men in the organization are gifted with cer- 
But these 
Men of today have de- 


tain qualifications that make it all a success. 
exceptions are and will be rare. 
veloped through a long process of the “survival of the 
fittest” and the result has been a certain amount of selfish- 
ness in all men. Those who had no selfishness in their 
make-up. and insisted upon giving away to others every- 
thing they gained, were stamped out before our day and 
left no posterity. 

It has been suggested that you might be interested in 
a few ideas on the development of cotton ‘manufacturing 
in the South as compared to that in other sections. As you 
know, for a term of years our development was phenomenal 
until today the cotton growing states are making into yarn 
or cloth considerably more than half the cotton manufac- 
Of the 37,000,000 spindles in the 


United States, the cotton growing states have 16,000,000, 


tured in this country. 
or more than 43 per cent. The mills of the cotton states are 
now consuming 55 per cent of the cotton consumed in the 
country, with a steady increase. This has been accomplish- 
ed in comparatively a very short time and it might be in- 
teresting to see how it was brought about. 

Before the suecessful development of the humidifying 
apparatus, cotton mills were confined to certain localities 
in which could be found natural atmaspherie conditions per- 
mitting weaving and spinning. This very largely accounts 
for the mills of England and later those in our New Eng- 
land states. In the southern states the hot, dry summer 
so necessary to the growth of cotton did not encourage 
the spinner and the few mills we had in the old days were 


dual 


Some mills 


located on the banks of rivers for the purpose of 


supplving power and natural humidity. were 
scattered over the South, but the real growth was in New 
England. 

In 1881 a few leading citizens of Atlanta conceived the 
idea of creating something that might stimulate cotton 
manufacturing and the result was the Industrial Cotton 
Exposition. This was held in Atlanta and exhibited every- 
thing from the cotton growing in the field to the finished 
cloth, with the actual manufacturing being demonstrated. 
As a finishing feature a real wedding ceremony was per- 
formed in the building with both the bride and the groom 
wearing clothes made of cloth produced with the machinery 
on exhibition from cotton grown in the surrounding fields. 
Immediately following the close of the exposition a new 
company, the Exposition Cotton Mills, was organized and 
began the thanufacture of cotton goods on a commercial 
scale in these same buildings and from this nucleus the 
present Exposition Mills have grown. 


As the real growth of mills in the South dates from a 
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time soon after this exposition, it seems fair to assume that 
it was quite largely responsible for this growth and those 
of us who have the honor today of occupying official posi- 
tions in the Exposition Cotton Mills feel proud of the 
part our mills played in the development of our industry. 
We have today, framed in our office, one of the original 
certificates of the capital stock of the International Cotton 
Exposition. More than this, a part of our present equip- 
ment is now running in the original wooden buildings that 
housed the exposition. 

The development of southern cotton mills 
greatly in later years by the perfection of humidifiers which 
made it possible to build a mill anywhere and operate it 


yas assisted 


successfully through the summer months. 

It might well be asked why the southern mills advanced 
so much more rapidly than those in any other section, and 
We will take 


for comparison a mill in Georgia and another in Lowell, 


I will attempt to answer, in part at least. 


Mass., without any intention of discrediting what has been 
achieved 6¥ Our friends of New England. As a matter of 
fact, we of the South marvel at their ability to show such 
financial’ results under their conditions. 

First, in the matter of cotton the Georgia mill has the 
advantage. When the mill in Lowell requixes cotton it first 
deals with a local broker who will probably place the order 
with one of the many cotton shippers maintaining a large 
organization covering more or less the entire cotton belt. 
These shippers in turn will buy the cotton from smaller 
shippers operating in one locality who might buy direct 
from the producer or from a merchant who has taken in 
cotton on account of supplies furnished during growing 
ean start on its journey, is 
Here it re- 


season. The cotton, before it 
concentrated at some point for compression. 
ceives considerable handling and is compressed to a high 
density. By the time it reaches New England it not only 
has accumulated a very high freight charge, but the per 
centage of tare has been increased at the compress. 

In contrast to this long process with its three to four 
necessary profits, the Georgia mill will buy generally from 
the local shipper and might buy directly from the large 
responsible producer, with transportation cost usually onl) 
a few points. In addition to this the mill in Georgia can 
handle uncompressed cotton, saving the extra tare and ex 
mill ex 


pense incident to compressing, besides the extré 


pense in opening compressed cotton. I have never been 
in a position to make a dollar-and-cents comparison of this 
cost of cotton, which would naturally vary with the sea- 
sons, but the difference must always be there and in some 
seasons it must be considerable. 

The labor cost has always been in favor of the Georgia 
mill, due as much as anything else to climatie conditions. 
The long, hard winters of the North necessarily make the 
cost of living very materially higher, which must be borne 
In the South 
from the beginning the mills found it necessary to pro- 


finally by the manufacturer in his pay rolls. 


vide homes for the operatives as this proved to be a decided 
economic advantage, both to the mill as well as to the oper 
The village plans today are given the same con- 
This 


has given the operative a far more comfortable home at a 


ative. 
sideration as the mill plans in the original layout. 


much less cost to the mill than if supplied by outsiders who 
haven’t the same interest in the operatives or the miil. 
Furthermore, this scheme of things has tended to keep 
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the relationship between employer and employee closer. 
Contrast this with the operative in New England who lives 
in a house probably one or more miles from his work and 
which he rents from a landlord who has no interest in him 
beyond that of keeping his property occupied profitably. 

There was a time when this was very largely offset by 
the higher efficiency of the labor in Massachusetts but this 
advantage has now been shifted about. With every year, 
our labor has been growing more and more efficient while the 
origina. labor of Massachusetts has been replaced each 
vear at a steadily increasing percentage, with untrained 
immigrants. I recall my first day in Lowell as a boy where 
I went to take courses in the Lowell Textile School. Stand- 
ing near a mill gate at noon and observing the help pass- 
ing out, I had to listen carefully to hear the English lan- 
guage spoken. Instead what I did hear was, as it seemed 
to me, every language of the world. I learned afterwards 
that twenty-six different nations were represented in the 
mills of Lowell at that time and that was more than twenty 
vears ago. This, together with the advent of labor organ- 
izations, has created a condition that tends toward any- 
thing but efficiency. 

In contrast to this, in a Georgia mill is a class of labor, 
all American, The 
manager has grown up with them and knows them in their 


recruited from the farming class. 


homes. In many eases the mill, being a comparatively 
young institution, was built from a small unit by the pres- 
ent owners. The manager, living in close touch with the 
labor, is in a position to talk freely with them. I know of 
instanees in Georgia, during the recent depression, where 
values depreciated so fast that it was impossible for a mill 
to continue operating without tremendous losses, but the 
employees quickly sensed the entire situation and volun- 
tarily submitted to reductions in their pay in order that 
the mill might continue to operate. Do you hear of such 
actions in the union-ridden mills of New England? I have 
not. The result is th€t while the Georgia mill is in a posi- 
tion to sell its product today in line with the depreciated 
value of raw products, the New England mill has its manu- 
facturing cost held up fictitiously and is forced to take 
current values or shut down. 


heavy le sses in 


In conclusion, allow me to reflect back to the legs sup 
porting industry, with special reference to the management 
leg and American industry. Do you fully realize your 
responsibility during the next few years? It is up to the 
management to attract, hold and keep employed labor and 
capital. They are both free and when management fails 
to function they both withdraw and industry becomes stag- 
nant. Our recent road has been a hard one, and now the 
capital is here, the labor is here, but world competition 
is also here, and it is going to take brains, and active brains 
in the heads of management to direct capital and labor so 
as to place American industry in the front ranks and hold 


it there. 


A special bulletin on two recently developed colors, 
National Superehrome Garnet Y and National Superchrome 
Red B, has been issued by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc. These two types are specially recommended for 
all classes of woolen and worsted goods, where fastness 


to light, washing, fulling, potting or carbonizing is de- 


sired. 
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Spindle Selection and Care. 


(Continued from page 476.) 


account of 
the varying band pull that spindles are at times subjected 


standard in the product of the machine. On 
to, and probably for the reason of a difference in ability 
to resist wear, the whirls do not all wear evenly. Caliper- 
ing discloses a wide range in the diameters of the whirls. 
Naturally, the variation in the twist inserted in the yarn 
is magnified by such a state of affairs. Whirls may wear 
so tar that a tight band newly put on will break through, 
Worn 


to such fragility, the whirls are susceptible to the slightest 


causing the lower flange to drop to the spindle rail. 


jar. When whirls have an excessive wear, it may “be neces- 
sary to change the twist gear, making it one tooth, or so, 
larger, to bring back the twist to normal. If, however, 
there is a great variation in wear, it may be advisable to 
go over them with a special sized gauge, so that spindles 
nearest a certain size can be put together. But beware ot 
false economy! Serap spindles before irretrievable damage 
is done. 

Spindles of the type whose blades have a pointed end 
(e), Fig. 15, running in non-adjusting steps may show 
signs of wear at this point. Often the wear will be be- 

a tween 1/32nd 
| 


Spindles that get to this stage have out- 


and 1/16th of an ineh. 


lived their should be 


usefulness, and 


immediately discarded when found. 
The life of 


pends upon the speed at which they are 


spindles naturally de- 


run, the load they carry, the care they 


cet, and somewhat to the extent to which 


renewals of bolsters is practical. When 


the blades get into such shape that they 


vibrate regardless of what one does to 


; | obviate it, then the time has evidently 


come for the introduction of new spin 


Increasing the speed, or. the 


ales. 


| : ; 
| length of the bobbins after spindles 
i 
' 


have run several years often serve to 


bring out vibrations that simply refuse 
Z an 'té 


out in periods, the frequency of which 


subside. Systematie oiling carried 


| should increase as the spindles grow 

| in. years, will do mueh to earry the 

| | spindles to a useful old age. Mishand- 

| | ling of the spindles, such as jamming 

down bobbins on revolving blades, pull- 

| ing blades one side to stop spindles, 

and similar abusive practices should be 

REL frowned upon in no unmistakable man- 
ner. Tight fitting bobbins, also, do a 

FIG. 15 deal of damage in that the bobbins are 


forcibly pounded to place with a spool or other handy im- 
plement, and do even more harm when a strong arm chap 
yanks and pulls this way and that way to remove the re- 
ealeitrant bobbins. 

Lastly, much of the success of spindles depends upon the 
attitude After the proper type of 


spindles, best adapted for the work they must do, has been 


taken toward them. 


secured, the one big factor in the attitude should be: are 


we taking every possible care of them? 
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Testing the Strength of Cotton Yarns 


BY A. TESTER. 


Testing varns for strength seems to be the favorite in- 


door sport of buyers these days. That is, from the amount 
of attention given this detail of their purchase, users of 
know what it will 
the strength of 


cotton yarn are certainly anxious to 


pull. Since the beginning of the industry, 
the manufactured goods has been of prime importance. 
However, the tremendous growth of the world’s spindles 
has far outstripped accurate knowledge concerning the best 
methods to be used in ascertaining the strength of yarn. 
Particularly is this of weaving 


mills who purchase their material ready for the looms. 


true of the vast number 


This article is primarily for the benefit of those buyers 


of yarn who wish, in a simple way, to accurately determine 


A SKEIN OF YARN ON THE STRETCHING SPOOLS OF 
A TESTING MACHINE. 
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Fig. 2. A 
the tensile strength of the warp which they purchase. For 
the informed mill man it will hold little that is new. 

The strength of refer to the 
weight in pounds necessary to rupture a given number of 
For single yarn, it 


yarn is understood to 
its strands, or their ultimate strength. 
is customary to break 80 wraps of a 54-inch reel. This is 
equivalent to 120 yards or one lea. Since there will be 80 
strands on each side of the elongated skein, there will be 
160 strands under The skein should be reeled 
earefully and with an even tension throughout the entire 
length. When 120 yards have been reeled, the ends should 
be tied with a weaver’s knot. If the skein is to be broken 
with its normal moisture content, it is placed on the spools 
of the testing machine and its strands flattened out, so as 
to have the same tension on each and equally distribute 
the burden of the load. Figure 1 shows a skein of yarn on 
the stretching spools of a Seott tester. The chart at the 


tension. 
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left is a desirable attachment which records the stretch and 
strength of the specimen tested. 

When the skein is broken and its strength recorded on 
the test report, it should be weighed, taking care that every 
thread is gathered up from the testing machine. The rea- 
son for weighing after testing, is to avoid deranging the 
skein and pulling some strands out longer than others. 
This would cause them to rupture first and the test would 
show an incorrect result. A strength test without the 
weight of the yarn, is not worth the paper on which it is 
written. 

The strength of the yarn varies directly as the weight 
and indirectly as the number of the yarn. Figure 2 shows 
This 


serves to emphasize the necessity of knowing the size of 


a curve of the relation between weight and strength. 


the varn which has been tested, even thougii there is only 


a slight variation of the number. The writer has heard 
of a large order of cotton warp which was suppesed to 
The tests 


which determined the strength were made with no regard 


have been bought on a strength comparison. 
for the weight of the yarn. The goods to be bougnt were 
2s 5 ply and the successful bidder presented a sample 
which afterwards was found to be 6.25s 5 ply. Such is 
the status of the art of testing among the buyers of cotton 


varn 
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It is generally recognized that the only accurate way 
to test cotton goods is to first dry out all the moisture. 
Moisture plays a leading part in the strength of goods, 
for one per cent moisture regain adds six and one-half 
per cent strength to the goods. Figure 3 illustrates the 
varying strength of the same material with different mois- 
ture contents. The bone dry test need not be resorted to 
for the ordinary run of tests, however, since the regain of 
cotton goods is known for varieus humidities. It is, 
though, quite essential that the breaking strength as shown 
by the tests be adjusted for the same moisture content. 
The following formula is used in making the adjustment 
calculation : 

Tensile strength corrected to Machine reading * 139 
6.50 percent moisture regain -- — 

100 -- (6 & actual regain ) 
This is the formula recommended by the American Society 
for Testing Materials’ Committee on Textiles. 

The actual percentage regain can be approximated by 
reference to tables showing the regain at various percent 
ages of relative humidity. The degree of relative humidity 
to which the samples have been exposed for several hours 
is ascertained from the wet and dry bulb thermometer. 

Phed yarns may be tested in the same manner as single 


varns. But it is not generally the custom to use 80 wraps 


A CHART ILLUSTRATING THE VARYING STRENGTH OF THE SAME MATERIAL WITH DiFrerRENT Moisture Con- 
TENTS. 
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of the reel on account of the limit of the testing machine 
Some test- 


being below the breaking strength of the yarn. 
ers use six wraps, some use ten, and some use fifteen, for 


There is a great 
For this reason, 


the purpose of comparing specimens. 
need for standardization at this point. 
it is very desirable that buyer and seller be acquainted with 
each other’s method of testing and make their tests in 
the same manner. If tests are made differently, there is a 
probability of being unable to arbitrate a dispute over 


goods failing to come up to specifications. 


If plied yarn samples are to be tested by the skein 
method, a. few extra precautions are necessary. The knot 
should be tied tightly and its ends tucked under the wraps 
as they pass over the upper spool of the testing machine. 
This will prevent the knot slipping, resulting in an incor- 
rect test. 

The best physical test from a theoretical standpoint, 
is the single-strand test. In the skein break there is 
registered the combined strength of a number of strands. 
It does not give accurate information as to the regularity of 
strength, and therefore, does not tell the weaviability of the 
yarn. To find the weak links in the chain of fibers, it is 
necessary to test a number of short lengths of the yarn. 
This, however, presents practical difficulties that makes its 
adoption quite expensive, due to the large number of tests 
necessary, and the difficulty of registering very small 
strains. 

However, if the breaking strength of the specimen is 
above five pounds, the single strand test is the most re- 
There is an old style method of 


is the 


liable method to be used. 
dead weight testing which should be discarded. It 
use of a weight so designed that the yarn or twine is at- 
tached to a hook at its top and smaller weights are added 
until the sample breaks. This test is subject to such a 
number of errors that it is strange that informed testers re- 
sort to its use at all. In the first place, the period of time 
in which the 


break, which fact, alone, is sufficient to make the tests un- 


fibers are under strain varies with every 


reliable. 
against gravity alters the stress to which the yarn is sub- 


Aiso, the speed with which the weight is lifted 


The lifting may be done most carefully, but it 
Another 


jected. 
is quite hard to lift at the same speed each test. 
objection is the non-uniformity of the length tested. Twelve 
inches of yarn will lift a surprising amount more than 
twenty-four inches. Any testing that is worth being done 
at all deserves being done in the best way known—this is 
by the use of a power driven testing machine. 


Figure 4 illustrates a single strand tester. A machine 
of this type is the only means whereby accurate testing 
of twines and heavy plys can be accomplished. The stretch 
of the material and its strength are recorded by the chart 
automatically in the same manner as referred to in a pre- 
vious statement of the skein machine. This autographic 
recorder, while not absolutely essential for good testing, is 


quite a desirable addition to the laboratory. 


The Bureau of Standards uses a speed of separation of 
the stretching spools of 12 inches per minute. While some 
buyers have their own speeds for testing, there is nothing 
gained in departing from this standard. It is the most 
widely used and there is no good reason why any other 
speed should be operated. Variations in speed show varia- 


tions in the strength, due to the fact that the fibers are un- 
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der strain diffe: 
periods 0! 
This is an 


other point wher 


ent 
time. 


buyer and _ selle: 
should reach an 
understand ing 
and use the sam 
speed of 
tion. 

It has bee 
stated that the 
bone dry test 
the 
indication of 


opera 


most reliabl 
strength. It elim 
the 
ture variable and 


inates mois 
is the same in any 
atmospheric con 
dition. All organ 


engaged 


izations 
in the purchase or 
production of cot- 
ton products 
whose strength is 
paramount above 
other qualities, 
should have facil 
for 
bone dry tests. 

Briefly, 
made as 
The 
first 
their 


ities making 

this 
test is 
follows: 
goods are 
weighed in 
normal state. They 
are then dried out 
at a temperature 
between 220 and 
with a constant circulation of air through 
The material is dried until it 
no further loss in weight. The samples are removed and 
their strength tested within 30 seconds after removal from 


A SINGLE STRAND TESTING MACHINE 


230 degrees F. 


the drying oven. reveals 


the oven. 

The percentage of moisture is designated as the dif- 
ference between the normal and the bone dry weights divid- 
ed by the normal weight. The percentage of regain is this 
difference divided by the bone dry weight. 

Here are a few suggestions for carrying out tests: First, 
be sure that the samples to be compared have adjusted 
themselves to the same moisture content. Be sure that no 
sample is tested that is not also weighed or sized. Make 
a sufficient number of tests to learn the regularity of the 
strength. And last and most important, record the results 
exactly as they are indicated by the machine, regardless 
of their apparent inaccuracy, for in this way only can a 
true knowledge of the material be gained. An incorrect 
test is worse than no test at all, for it is misleading. 

Testing cotton products intelligently is a worthy am- 
bition for every buyer and seller. It will elevate the indus- 
try and take guess work out of values. Our industry is 
one of the greatest in the world. We should not continue 
our haphazard methods of determining the relative char- 


acteristics of its products. 
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Popular Textile Chemistry 


BY JAMES A. 


BRANEGAN 


PRESIDENT, KALI MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Soaps Used for Textile Purposes. 

In every line of textile work we find that soap plays an 
important part. In the woolen industry it 1s used for 
fulling, felting, scouring and cleaning, although recently 
soluble oils are being used to a great extent. Soap is used 
in the cotton dyehouse and also for finishing cotton, while 
in the working of skein silk it is indispensable, particular!) 
in boiling off (degumming) of skein silk when the boiled 
off soap liquor is needed for dyeing, although in some 
eases the dyeing of silk must have fresh soap in the dye 
bath. In the degumming of piece goods and hosiery, how- 
ever, “Boil-off oils’ have almost entirely displaced soap, 
being more economical and giving better satisfaction for 
this class of work. 

In former years soft soap which is made with a potash 
base was used largely by textile workers. This was due 
to the fact that at one time caustic potash was the only 
available alkali for making soap and practically all soaps 
were soft soaps made from a potash base. After the dis- 
covery of a process for making caustic soda cheaply, the 
manufacture of hard soap (caustic soda base) was pushed 
forward rapidly, until today practically all soaps are hard 
soaps. For a few special purposes soft soap is still used 
as is also “Fig” soap, a mixture of hard and soft soaps 
(potash and soda). 

A simple definition of soap would read as follows: “The 
All dyers and 


sodium (or potash) salt of a fatty acid.’ 
chemists know that alkalis neutralize acids and vice versa 
and when alkalis and acids come together a salt is formed. 
For instance, caustic soda (alkali) plus sulphuric acid 
gives us sodium sulphate (Glauber salt). But supposing 
the sulphuric acid was already combined with iron, as “iron 
sulphate” now when we add the caustic soda what happens? 
The soda has a greater affinity than the iron for the sul- 
phurie¢ acid and replaces this iron which is set free as iron 
hydroxide—and the sodium and acid form sodium sulphate 
exactly the same salt as if straight acid and soda were 
brought together. This is shown more graphically as fol- 


lows: 


IRON | |SULPHATE SODIUM] |HYDROXIDE |= SODIUM SULPHATE + IRON HYDROXIDE 


This reaction is exactly what happens in making soaps 
and if the reader will refer back to it as he follows this 
article he will clearly understand the salt formation and 
how these salt formations are much alike no matter if it is 
common salt, sal soda, tin crystals or soap. 

In the manufacture of soaps for textile purposes various 
oils and fatty acids are used, the more common being olive 
oil, palm oil, red oil, (oleic acid), cocoanut oil, tallow, and 
cottonseed oil. Other oils such as linseed oil and peanut 
oil are used to a lesser extent. 

With the exception of red oil which is a straight acid, 
all these fats and oils are salts similar to the iron sulphate, 
but instead of the iron we have glyceryl (glycerine) and in 
place of sulphuric acid or other inorganic acid we have 
stearic acid, oleic acid, or palmitie acid or some other or- 


ranie acid and sometimes a mixture of two or three of 


these acids. Olive oil, a typical soap stock, is mostly gly- 
ceryl oleate a salt of glycerine and oleic acid. Now what 
happens when we mix the base (olive oil) with caustic 
soda. The soda has a greater affinity than the glycerine 
for the oleie acid and it sets free the glveerine and takes 
its place alongside the oleic acid, forming sodium oleate a 
soap. Compare the following with the iron sulphate re 


action. 


OLIVE OL CAUSTIC SODA SOAP GLYCERINE 


SLYCERYL| [OLEATE SODIUM] [HYDROXIDE]= SODIUM OLEATE + GLYCERYL HYDROXIDE 
te | 





When straight oleic acid (red oil) is used the result is 
more positive as we have no by-products of glycerine and if 
the oleic acid is fairly pure and contains no tallow the 
combination of this acid and ecaustie gives us oleate of soda 
(soap ). 

Practice and experimentation has shown that oleate of 
soda made from straight pure oleie acid (red oil) or from 
an olive oil high in oleie acid is the best soap for textile 
purposes. Soaps made from these stocks do not harden up 
like soaps made from inferior fats which contain tallow 
or stearic acid, and it has unfortunately become the prae- 
tice of some soap makers to add tallow or silicate of soda 
to their soaps when making in order to harden them. Both 
these chemicals (tallow and silicate) are injurious to tex- 
tiles and the tallow particularly has a bad effect on silk. 
The silicate is comparatively easy to detect but the tallow 
is not so easily proven as being a fat itself it acts much 
like the other fats in the soap when the ‘tests are made 
analytically. However, there is one very definite test and 
that is the melting point of fatty acids separated from 
the soaps. By this test soaps are treated with acids and 
heated which breaks the soaps and the fatty acids come 
to the surface. These fatty acids are cooled and small 
portions are tested for their melting point, iodine value and 
other characteristies and there are no two fats or fatty 
acids which have the same characteristics. In this man- 
ner it can be definitely settled if the fat or oil was pure. 
For instance, oleic acid has a melting point around 14 de- 
grees centigrade, while the fatty acid in beef tallow has a 
melting point at 44 degrees centigrade, and any adultera- 
tion can be quickly detected by a careful chemist. The 
adulterated soap frequently has a better appearance than 
a straight pure red oil soap (oleate of soda) or the pure 
olive oil soap. For one thing the doctored soap will be 
harder and owing to this hardness it may have a fine grain 
when cut and then an unscrupulous salesman or salesmen 
who are ignorant of the factory processes can use the argu- 
ment to the disadvantage of the maker who may be endeay- 
oring to sell a straight soap. The textile man will find 
trouble with the doctored soap and try another brand and 
frequency with the same results, finally coming to the con- 
clusion all soaps are alike. In periods of depression, like 
the present, when competition increases and prices fall, 
the temptation to adulterate soaps becomes greater and 
greater. All sorts of stocks are used such as grease from 
garbage plants for red oil soaps, and the writer recently 


found a so-called olive oil soap made from deodorized fish 
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oil colored green with an aniline dye and while it looked 
good to the eye there was trouble ahead for the dyer. It 
is interesting to know that there is a special green dye for 
coloring imitation olive oil soap. 

Textile soaps are manufactured by two methods: 

1. Boiling the oils or fats and alkali together in an 
open kettle with subsequent separation of the glycerine. 
(Olive oil soap is made by this process.) 

2. Direct neutralization of fatty acid with alkali after 
(Red 


oil soap or oleate of soda is a product of this process. ) 


the glycerine has been separated from the fat or oil. 


By the first method the fat or oil is heated to the boil- 
ing point and caustic soda added slowly. The boiling is 
kept up and the soap is watched until saponification starts, 
after which the caustic soda can be added more rapidly. 
Boiling is continued until saponification is complete and the 
soap is “made.” Common salt is then added which causes 
the soap to rise to the top of the kettle. It is then drawn 
off and run into frames and finally eut into the bars with 
which we are all familiar. The salty liquor left in the 
bottom of the kettle contains the common salt, water, spent 
lve (excess caustic) and the glycerine. In large factories 
this liquor is processed to remove the glycerine, but in 
small plants it is disearded. The finished soap should con- 
tain no tallow or free caustic or silicate of soda. 

By the second method the oleic acid is boiled with the 
exact amount of alkali and saponification starts almost at 
once. Boiling is kept up until saponification is complete, the 
soap being tested from time to time to make sure there 
free alkali. The soap is 


is no exeess of either caustic or 


then worked until smooth and run into barrels or frames. 
By this method there are no by-products and if the manu- 
facturer uses pure oleie acid (pure red oil) and’pure caus- 
tie soda he will have pure “oleate of soda” which undoubt- 
edly is the best of soaps if high grade materials are used. 
Unfortunately, as already mentioned, some makers of red 
oil soap believe they can use anything in these soaps, garb- 
age grease instead of pure oleic acid, and tallow to harden. 
Silicate of soda is used to cheapen the soap by making it 
Free 


caustic is frequently left in soap through cavelessness or 


hold water, and dyes are added for proper coloring. 


the mistaken idea that soap should bite the tongue, and 
although these impure and doctored soaps have a nice ap- 
pearance they are sure to cause trouble in the dyehouse. 
For degumming skein silk the best soap is oleate of 
soda made as indicated, or a pure olive oil soap. A soap 
for this purpose should be free from tallow or silicate and 
should be neutral to Phenolphthalein. Phenolphthalein is 
a coal tar dye and the soap testing solution is made by 
dissolving one or two grams in two ounces of pure alcohol. 
When this is dropped on the soap it should not immediately 
turn color but should remain colorless or develop a pink 
coloration slowly. If, however, the soap turns a dark erim- 
son at once it should be tested quantitatively for caustic 
as most likely it is high in free caustic soda and will prove 
injurious to the silk, but the soap should not be condemned 
by the Phenolphthalein test alone. This of free 


saustic soda on silk is readily understood when we learn 


action 


that silk is an acid and naturally reacts with the alkali to 
form a salt exactly the same as caustie and vitriol or caus- 
tic and oleie acid. When the silk combines with the caustic 
it changes both its chemical and physical condition and is 


tendered and otherwise injured. 
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From the foregoing we can readily see the absolute ne- 
cessity for the silk industry to have a soap which contains 
practically no free alkali, tallow, or silicate of soda. 

Wool like silk is an acid and the same remarks regard- 
ing soaps for silk apply to soaps for wool. For ordinary 
scouring and fulling oleate of soda (pure red oil soap) is 
undoubtedly the best and it should contain no free caustic, 
if more alkali is needed in scouring, soda ash or pearl ash 
can be added to the liquor containing the soap but caustic 
soda should be avoided. When the wool contains mineral 
oils or greases from the batching process it is best to scour 
with ash and a soluble oil made from cresol or phenol 
which have the property of emulsifying mineral oils to a 
high degree, soda ash should always be used with these 
oils. Where heavy fulling alone is desired thick soluble 
oils, without cresols or phenol, are mixed with ash and a 
comparatively small amount of water and worked into the 
goods until they are saturated and slippy, warm water is 
When 


the warm water is added, the oil suds up and after 15 or 


run into the box and the machine kept running. 


20 minutes the goods are rinsed as usual, first warm, then 
For 


ordinary scouring purposes, however, the oleate of soda, 


cold. This method produces a very complete fulling. 
or better still, a high grade cresol oil is sufficient for both 
scouring and fulling. 

Cotton is an alcohol and is not effected as readily by 
caustic soda as either silk or wool. In boiling eotton in the 


kier we use caustic soda and soda ash and frequently a 


little soap and kier oil. It, therefore, stands to reason that 
if we can treat cotton direct with free caustic soda, as in 
kier boiling or mercerizing, a little free caustic in the soap 
is of slight importance. Cotton contains a natural wax and 
this is softened by sulphonated oils, also sulphonated oils 
have the property of “opening up” textile fibers and it cer- 
tainly helps the kier boil to add a small amount of high 
grade sulphonated oil. Knitted goods frequently have oil 
spots from the machine and neither soap nor alkali will re- 
this 


add a kier oil made from terpenes. 


move them. In case the best that ean be done is 
These are soapy oils 
having an odor of terpene (like varnish) and they add 
powerful solvents for mineral oils. They are added direct 
to the kier, in fact are known as “kier oils” or “bleachers’ 
assistants,” ete. There are several reliable firms making 
these oils. 

In buying soaps much reliance should be placed on the 
integrity and technical experience of the soap manufactur- 
ers and it should be remembered that a doctored soap of 
brick-like hardness 


soap which is pure and unadulterated. 


may be less desirable than a softer 


The next article will be on Sodium Nitrite and Sulphur 
(Brimstone). 





A simple description of controllers for electrie motors 
and definitions of the terms used in that connection has 
been compiled by the Electrie Power Club and published 
in a handbook. Words which do not appear in the regular 
dictionaries are explained in simple language in this book- 
let, which, in addition to being a handbook for users of 
electrical control apparatus, gives the meaning of terms 
with which all users of electrical apparatus should be fa- 
miliar. The handbooks may be obtained from leading man- 
ufaeturers of electric power and control apparatus, or from 
The Electric Power Club, 1017 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Southern Worker 


BY FRANK H. NEELY. 7 


The Odyssey of the southern worker is the story of his 
wanderings brought about by various economic and indus- 
trial changes that the South has undergone in the last 100 
or more years. The tale is picturesque in setting, emotional 
in aetion, and certainly inspiring in its present denouement. 

Seattered loosely over a large territory, we find in the 
vear 1800 many districts whose inhabitants are artisans, 
come over from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany and 
Holland. These people were essentially of a manufacturing 
turn, and made of the South an industrial country, so much 
so, that up to 1810 the manufactured products of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia were greater in value and in 
variety than those of all the 
New England States. 

This 
the invention of the 
cotton-gin in 1793 by Eli 
Whitney which changed the 


aspect continued 


until 


whole face of the picture. 
Almost 
raising proved of such profit 


immediately cotton 
that all manufacturing was 
stopped and the artisan had 
in reality “lost his job.” He 
was not an agriculturist, but 
wanted a high wage for a 
new pursuit which he was 
not able to control because 
of different training 
lack of sufficient 
Cotton raising was so profit- 
that it 
southern planter to acquire 
all the land 


eould, as 


and 
numbers. 


able behooved the 


and slaves he 
cotton brought 
over 25 cents per pound dur- 


The 


was foreed by this 


ing the next 40 years. 
artisan 
development to far- 


back 
plains, 


move 


ther away from the 


FRANK 


which were highly 

suitable for cotton raising, towards the mountains, where 
he formed a social group, with manners and customs of 
his own. He made now only the articles that he needed 
for the use of his family, for the slaves were taught all 
the homely arts that were needed for life on the plantations. 

By 1860 these people were thoroughly settled near the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge where they became small farm 
ers raising some cotton and grain, and carrying on small 
trades. 

The call to arms in 1861 was answered not only by the 
men, but also by all boys who had reached the age of 16. 
After the four years of struggle, the man-power of the 
South was depleted, plantations devastated and neglected, 
railroads torn up, bridges wrecked, the whole country bat- 
tle-scarred and desolate. Men straggled back to towns 
that were no more, living was precarious; men were broken 
in body and spirit, and their land and tools in no condi- 
tion for the resumption of work. 








H. 


Among those who formerly were in condition to help 


the less fortunate, there were scarcely any difference, for 


the whole economie and social structure had been upset 


by the abolition of slavery. 
The emergence from this condjtion was necessarily slow 
The 


slave-labor to one semi-agricultural and manufacturing was 


transition from an agricultural country employing 


difficult and the vears 1865 to 1872 were unfruitful in the 
development of manufacturing establishments. 

However, one by one, cotton mills were built, and once 
more, these artisans of the years before slavery, came into 
their own and began to be what they now are, the founda- 
tion of the cotton mill indus- 
try. 

These first mills, then, 
their builders 
heralded at that 


saviors ol 


and were 
time as the 
widows and ehil 
dren, who were largely with- 
out means of support, and 
the editorials of the day 
lauded the enterprise of 
these men and looked upon 
their activities as a godsend 
to the South and its popula- 
tion. 

The characteristies of the 
industrial workers of the 
South make them at the same 
time good and bad factory 
artisans. Living largely in 
the mountains and by means 
of their own devices, they 
have had only such necessi 
ties of life as a poorly man 
fertilized farm 


aged and 


would yield. Having no 
educational advantages, they 
are ignorant, in many eases 
Wakee illiterate; having for gener- 
ations lived to themselves, 
they are sometimes unmoral, seldom immoral; but preem 
inently, because of their ancestry, they are proud. To some 
extent their word can be depended upon. They have com 
mon sense and are generous to a fault, yet their prejudices 
will sway them at times to unreasonable ends. They are 
improvident and wasteful, yet understand basic principles 
of business because of actual experience on their farms, 
which has taught them that they who do not produee can- 
not eat. It is easy for them to understand that a business 
may fail, because many times their crops have failed. They 
are of a mechanical turn of mind because of the necessity 
through generations of shoeing their own horses, sharpen 
ing their plows, and doing carpentry work around their 
own homes and those of their neighbors. 
When properly approached and when they are not 
Industrial Engineer, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
Member of American Society of Mechanical Engineers. : 


* Presented at the Spring Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., May 8 to 11, 
1922.. of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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distrustful of their leaders, they are easy to stimulate. 


From the time when their mode of life dated back to the 
period when they felt a certain aristocracy due to slavery 
surreundings, following through to the present day, they 
developed a sort of cult, and one must understand not 
only their present conditions, but also the conditions gen- 
erations back to comprehend fully their frame of mind and 
overcome their strong prejudices. Their lack of training 
of hand and mind makes them difficult at first as factory 


workers, but the 
makes them, when trained, a group of the most satisfactory 


their knowledge of English language 


and able artisans. 

Every point ot leadership must be exerted to encourage 
the untrained and unlettered worker to exercise the proper 
effort for accomplishment. Response is not quick, but 
when once trained, he develops sku and ability, which add- 
ed to his native stability, enables him’ to outelass in many 
Manu- 


facturers of the South have never understood that pride 


eases the workers of other sections of the country. 


in artisanship is one of the prime moving forees of the 


southern worker. Moreover his home training has de- 
veloped his respect for authority; he has lived in a patri- 
archy, in which the whole family follow the laws laid down 
by the father. 

When, then, the Southerner comes to work in a factory, 
he already has that respect for authority which is lacking 
in the immigrant worker who has come to America only 
recently; searching, expecting and demanding freedom from 
every American institution, national and local, civic and 
commercial, The the 
parents who have not yet learned our language and our 


new-comer ignores voices of his 
customs, and he totally misunderstands the svmbolism of 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Foreign workers in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
make of the factory a veritable tower of Babel, speaking 
various languages, unimpressed with the fundamental prin- 
ciple that they who would eat must work, failing to realize 
that the “tools belong to the hands that can wield them.” 
They cannot be made to see that production is the source 
of all wealth and that buildings and equipment are of no 
avail unless properly organized to produce. They cannot 
be made to understand the parallel between the idle farm 
and an unproductive factory. Deceived at times by un- 
scrupulous management, they are skeptical and distrust- 
ing, so that a satisfactory understanding with them is 
diffieult. 
tinually looking for injustices. 


They are suspicious of authority, and are con- 
Such a frame of mind con- 
stantly aggravates actual conditions. The result is an un- 
stable working foree, difficult to control. There 


tinual demands of unreasonable individuals; there 


are con- 






are high 






training costs brought about largely by lack of understand- 






ing of the instructions given by English speaking foremen 







to the many-languaged workers. 





In St. Louis and New Orleans we find conditions which 
make for better factory control as there is a stability which 
is due to the predominance of German and French elements. 







These people have been in these sections of the country for 
They have learned confidence in 






more than a generation. 
the constituted authority of the government and therefore 
They can 






in the constituted authority of organization. 





speak the language, and are more energetic and _ better 
edueated and more intelligent than the southern worker. 
They take training quickly in particular trades, yet their 
“stickability” is somewhat less than that of the southerner. 
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The contro] and operation of plants in widely separated 
sections of the country present, then, problems of manage- 
ment that involve not only the differences of the men in 
control, but also present the differences of the individuals 
and the characteristics that make up the working force. 

When we were training an army we had discipline born 
of military necessity. The rapidity of the training depend- 
ed on the ability to discipline the soldier regardless of his 
type, or the locality of the training camp, and on enforced 
uniform methods. 

If uniform results are to be secured in factory organiza 
tions, certain well-defined methods of control must be prac- 
Not having the absolute power of the army, our 
discipline must be built on leadership, fair play, and the 


All 


judged by their performance, as shown by fair, equitable, 


ticed. 


necessity of the plant as a whole. workers must be 
and scientifically set standards. 

When the Gantt methods began years ago to point the 
questioning finger at our many organizations throughout 
the United States, they inspired the campaign for facts, 
which facts every honest factory manager had to answer 
sooner or later. The eternal question of why the fall-down, 
if honestly answered, placed the responsibility upon the 
managerial control of the plant, and in most all eases show 
ed that the worker was the scape-goat. 

The answer always lay in planning, scheduling, diseip 
lining, and training. The most important of these elements 
of good management as we view the many kinds of people 
in the various parts of the country, is training. It is eom- 
paratively easy to plan the work in New York or to schedule 
a factory’s operations in San Francisco, but the aecomplish- 
ment of such plans and the carrying out of such schedules 
is absolutely dependent upon the training, discipline, and 
control of the organization wherever located. 

During the most trying period that the productive forces 
of industry have ever passed through, our experience has 
proved that equal results can be secured regardless of the 
locality of the factory or the type of the worker. We fur- 
ther know that such results only come with the proper train- 
ing and that such training is only possible when all favor- 
itism is eliminated from an organization and well defined 
principles of discipline are insisted upon among our super- 
intendents. 

The South needs training schools to teach all arts. Hav- 
ing been raised through the generation to do things in a 
crude manner, no artisanship has been taught to tne mass 
The South needs leaders in the management of every in- 
dustry. Specific and scientifie methods of training and 
scientific methods of carrying on operations must be de- 
veloped. The worker cannot train himself—he needs help 
—he needs instruction, and must have it. 

Industrial leaders must be furnished by our technical 
schools. for 
the majority, so that the South may take its just place 


General education must be made available 


in the industrial world. 


Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
pany, formerly located at 31 Milk Street, Boston, announce 
their removal to 185 Franklin Street, corner Pearl Street, 
Boston. The mail address will continue as heretofore, P. O. 
Box 112, Boston. 
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Indigo 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


Chemical and Physical Characteristics. 

Extract of indigo, known as soluble indigo, Saxony blue, 
sulphate of indigo, sulphindigotic acid, sulpho-purpuric 
acid, sulphindylie acid, ete., consists of indigo blue in as 
pure a state as can be conveniently obtained, rendered solu- 
ble by means of the strongest oil of vitriol; or, better, of 
fuming sulphuric acid. A portion of the acid is after- 
wards, in most cases, neutralized and removed. Ordinary 
paste extract should form a tolerably consistent semi-fluid 
mass of a purple color, without any greenish reflection. It 
should dissolve in water readily and completely, without 
any sediment or any floating particles, and form a bright 
blue liquid, which when seen by artificial transmitted light 
appears red. 

If the indigo has not been perfectly freed from the 
green, and the brown coloring matters, the extract will 
have a greenish or olive shade, and any goods dyed with 
it will be deficient in bloom. 
has escaped being perfectly dissolved the extract will ex- 
hibit floating flakes and specks when mixed with water, and 


If any portion of the indigo 


goods dyed with it will probably be spotted. 

To remove the green and brown coloring matters, the 
sulphindigotie acid, Saxony blue, ete., is prepared as fol- 
lows: One pound of very finely pulverized indigo of best 
quality (or better still, refined indigo) sifted and carefully 
dried at a temperature of 150 to 160 degrees F., is put into 
an earthenware vessel placed in cold water to prevent any 
rise of temperature. To this is added, carefully and grad- 
ually, six pounds of sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1.845, 
the mixture being kept well stirred during the whole time. 
The mass is then put in a closed vessel and removed to a 
stove, where it is kept at a moderate temperature for sev- 
eral days, after which it is dissolved in five gallons of 
water, and a saturated solution of common salt added until 
the whole of the blue coloring matter is precipitated. The 
supernatant liquor, which has a dark green color, is drawn 
off, and the precipitate is then thrown on a woolen filter 
and washed with water until the liquid which passes through 
has a slightly blue tint. By this means an ordinary qual- 
ity of carmine is prepared, but if a first-class quality is 
required, perfectly free from green coloring matter, it is 
necessary to operate as follows: 

The carmine prepared in the manner descyibed is dis- 
solved in a mixture of five gallons of water and one pound 
of sulphurie acid; the sulphuric acid is then carefully 
neutralized with carbonate of soda, and the whole of the 
carmine precipitated by a solution of salt. The precipitate, 
after being thrown on a filter and drained, is again dis- 
solved and re-precipitated, these operations being repeated 
until the green matter is entirely removed, which may be 
known by the supernatant liquor no longer having a green 
tint. It is then washed with water until the liquid comes 
through blue; when it is drained as far as possible, and 
finally submitted to slight pressure in linen bags; it is 
now ready for the market. To ascertain if the green color- 
ing matter is removed, a small quantity of the carmine is 
rubbed on a piece of glazed paper. When the color dries, 
it gives a shade varying from a pale blue to a rich coppery 





purple, according to the mode of manufacture that has been 


employed; and if any green coloring matter be left it will 
show itself as a green ring around the blue circle. One 


pound of indigo yields ten pounds of good earmine. 

The solution of the extract in water is bleached by the 
prolonged exposure to air and light. By nitrie acid it 
is turned yellow, and by an excess of ammonia it is first 
turned greenish and then destroyed. 

An extract of indigo made with an excess of acid, none 
neutralized or removed, is called 


of which is afterwards 


in the dyehouse, “chemic,” “chemic blue” or “sour extract” 


in contradistinetion to the paste or “sweet extract” just de 
seribed. It is, of course, a liquid, and is intensely 


sour. 
It is usually made from refined indigo, otherwise it can 
not be freed from the green and brown coloring matters. 
Extract of indigo in which the acid is perfectly neutral- 
indigo,” or “free 


ized is called “indigo carmine,”’ “soluble 


extract.” This may be in either paste or powder form 
and may be at once distinguished from ordinary indigo, 
whether crude or refined, by its solubility in pure water. 
The more acid varieties of extract are used for dyeing wool- 
ens and worsteds, while the “sweet” or neutral kinds serve 
for cotton and silk. 

Blues dyed with extract of indigo can generally be 
stripped or discharged by means of carbonate of soda or 
ammonia. They are faster where more acid is employed in 
making the extract. By a particular process, however, they 
may be made very fast upon wool, and are then known 
blues 


silk 


handkerchief, and that they are more readily discharged by 


as “navy blues.” These are distinguished from vat 


by the cireumstance that they do not soil a white 
nitrie acid. Extract of indigo may be rendered colorless 
in the same manner as indigo itself, by reducing agents. 
Thus, if fragments of zine are placed in a solution of the 
extract, the blue color is soon destroyed. On prolonged ex 
posure to the air, however, it returns. 

Purpuric acid, known as “red extract of indigo,” * phen- 
icin” and sulphopurpuric acid. The ordinary extract of 
indigo is formed as before stated by the prolonged action 
Now if the 
quantity of acid is considerably reduced and its time of 


of the strongest sulphuric acid upon indigo. 


action shortened, a different product—purpurie acid—is 
obtained. It may also be made by fusing finely ground 
indigo with the bisulphate of soda. 

Purpuric acid dyes richer and bloomier shades than can 
be produced by the ordinary extract of indigo. Contrary, 
however, to what might have been theoretically anticipated, 
the color is not more stable, being completely stripped by 
hot soap lyes. By digestion in sulphuric acid, it is readily 
converted into the common extract. There is also a totally 
different preparation of “red extract” so-called which is 
obtained by the action of concentrated solutions of caustic 
soda or potash upon indigo carmine. The color produced 
dyes wool in lilaes, flesh colors, vinous reds, and a kind of 
purple. All these shades are exceedingly fast, resisting 
all reagents which do not destroy the fiber. They are, un- 
fortunately, dull, however, and thin and expensive as a 


part of the indigo is destroyed in the process. 
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Indigo occurs on the market in lumps, which, if good, 
are of a deep purple-blue color, and exhibit a fine reddish 
coppery luster if rubbed with a hard polished body. If 
very hard or heavy the indigo is bad, as also when the 
color is dull, blackish, greenish, brownish or slate color. 
If broken, the fracture should be fine grained, uniform and 
compact. It should not exhibit shining particles when held 
up to the light, nor should there by any appearance of 
layers or strata of different shades. Black spots are also 
objectionable. White or pale greyish spots do not neces- 
sarily indicate a bad quality. 

The best qualities of Bengal indigo never contain more 
than 72 per cent of pure indigotin and are characterized 
by their comparatively low specifie gravity, which is but 
little more than 1.3. 

The next qualities are violet red indigos of purple hue, 
and they are heavier and harder. The red shade is caused 
by the presence of a large quantity of brown and red ex- 
tractive matter. It is among these qualities that the indigos 
giving the finest colors are found, for it would appear that 
both the red and brown of the indigo take a certain part in 
the dyeing process; probably they dissolve and are fixed 
on the cloth along with the indigo, strengthening the shades, 
and most dyers prefer these red indigos to the first qual- 
ities. 

The worst qualities both of Bengal and other indigos 
are those which are of a light blue color, approaching to 
grey or This color denotes the presence of a large 


quantity of extractive matter of a different kind to the 


green. 


indigo brown which characterizes the red varieties. These 
indigos are hard and heavy, and do not give a coppery re- 
flection, and when touched with the tongue produce very 
strongly the sensation of dryness. 

There have been several methods devised by chemists 
to determine the relative commercial value of this valuable 
dye, but before describing them it may be as well to give 
the following analysis made by Chevreul, which shows the 
composition of a fair quality of commercial indigo dried 


at 212 degrees F.: 


Peet PEE ee eee 45 per cent 
Matters soluble in alcohol ........... 30 per cent 
Matters soluble in ether ............ 12 per cent 


Resin soluble in hydrochloric acid 6 per cent 


Mineral matters 7 per cent 


100 


The quantity of hygroscopic water should not exceed six 


per cent 
per cent. Berzelius found that the portion soluble in ether 
and aleohol consisted chiefly of four substances : indirubin, 
indigo brown, gluten and chlorophyll. 

Both organic and inorganic substances are used for 
The mineral matters usually 
Stareh, Prus- 


the adulteration of indigo. 
added are artificially dyed clay and sand. 
sian blue, ete., are also employed. 

To detect these adulterations 100 grains of indigo, after 
being dried at 212 degrees F., to ascertain the amount of 
moisture, is placed in a small earthenware dish and grad- 
ually heated to redness. The carbonaceous mass thus form- 
ed is taken out, powdered, and again heated until the carbon 
The weight of the ash remaining is then as- 
In a pure 


is burnt off. 
certained, and should not exceed ten per cent. 
indigo, the ask is composed of phosphate and carbonate 
of lime, potassiuin sulphate, chloride of potassium, silica 
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and a small quantity of oxide of iron. To ascertain it 
starch is present, 100 grains of indigo are pulverized and 
boiled with very dilute hydrochloric acid; the clear solution 
yields a beautiful purple color on adding a few drops of 
tincture of iodine. A far more important matter to the 
consumer, however, is to ascertain the exact amount of col- 
oring matter (indigotin) which a commercial indigo con- 
tains. 

There are several 
the amount of real indigo blue in a sample, of which the 


volumetric methods of determining 


most reliable is here given: 10 grains of the sample to be 
tested is reduced to a very fine powder and introduced into 
a stoppered 3 or 4-ounce flask, and well mixed therein 
with about its equal bulk of very coarsely pounded quartz 
or rock erystal, clean and perfectly dry; 100 grain meas- 
ures of fuming sulphuric acid are added, and the flask is 
stoppered and the whole mixed together by careful shaking. 
The flask is then exposed to the heat of 80 degrees F. for 
The liquid 


is then poured into a large graduated jar, every trace 


eight or ten hours, being occasionally shaken. 


of color is rinsed out of the flask, the rinsings are added 
to the liquid in the jar with sufficient water to make the 
whole up into 10,000 grain measures. This is well mixed, 
so that all portions may be exactly alike. One-tenth of 
the liquid is now accurately taken out by means of a 
pipette, and placed in a suitable white porcelain dish, or 
beaker glass, this liquid is next diluted with three or four 
times its bulk of water, and a standard solution of per- 
manganate of potash is carefully dropped in with the 
pourette until all the blue and even green color disappears, 
and a dingy yellow remains. The number of degrees re- 
quired, multiplied by 10, will give the relative strength 
of each sample. A similar experiment performed upon 
pure indigo blue will convert the merely relative values 
into a positive determination. 


Dyeing With Indigo. 


By the certain bodies termed “reducing 


agents,” which are compounds capable of giving up nascent 


action of 


hydrogen or assimilating oxygen, indigotin is converted 
into a colorless compound known as indigo white or re- 
This body is soluble in dilute alkaline 


duced indigo. 


liquids, such as lime, potash or soda. It is in this form 
that indigo is used for dyeing. The material to be dyed 
is immersed in a vat containing reduced indigo; this on 
exposure to the air is oxidized into indigotin, which is 
There are 
alkaline 
solution of reducing indigo blue to indigo white: sodium 


thus fixed in an insoluble form on the fiber. 
numerous substances which have the power in 
amalgam, zine, tin, aluminum, magnesium, ete.; ferrous 
hydrate, hydrosulphurous and hypophosphorous acids, sul- 
phide of arsenic, ete., glucose, gallie acid, ete., and certain 
organic ferments. 

An alkaline solution of reduced indigo has a brownish 
yellow color; an excess of reducing agent gives a clear, 
bright yellow solution. The following are the most im- 
portant indigo vats for cotton: the hydrosulphite, the cop- 
peras and the zine vat. 

Sodium hydrosulphite was first recommended by Sehutz- 
enberger and Lalande for reducing indigo in the dyeing of 
cotton, but is now very largely used in the dyeing of both 
wool and cotton. Hydrosulphite vats may be prepared with 
either lime or soda. In either case a stock of standard vat 


should be prepared apart from the actual dyeing vat. In 
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England the hydrosulphite lime vat is used to a greater 
extent than the corresponding soda vat, and more par- 
ticularly for the dyeing of wool, though it is also largely 
used for cotton yarn, ete. In the dyeing of cotton, more 
lime and less hydrosulphite are required than for wool. 
The strong solution of reduced indigo may be conveniently 
prepared in a eask holding about 50 gallons in the follow- 
ing manner: 

20 pounds of 60 per cent indigo, thoroughly well ground 
to a smooth paste, are put into the barrel with about 20 
gallons of boiling water and mixed with. milk of lime 
containing about 24 pounds of quick lime.. In the mean- 
time, seven gallons of bisulphite of soda (52 degrees Tw.) 
have been slowly mixed with seven pounds of good zine 
dust. In about a quarter of an hour this latter mixture 
will have become of a light greyish color and will have 
lost its smell of sulphurous acid. It is then added to the 
mixture of indigo and lime, and the barrel filled with hot 
water so as to bring the whole to a temperature of 80 de- 
grees C. The mixture is to be well stirred and the barrel 
covered so as to exclude the air. It is allowed to stand, 
with oceasional stirring, for about two hours, when the 
mixture will have acquired a deep yellow color and is 
ready for use. In dyeing the vat is filled with water and a 
small quantity of hydrosulphite solution or mixture of 
little milk 


an hour or so 


(with a of lime) 
After half the 


necessary amount of reduced indigo solution, according to 


bisulphite and zine added 
to remove free oxygen. 
shade required, is added, the vat well stirred and allowed 
to stand for about one hour for the insoluble matters to 
settle. The dyeing may then be commenced. 


The hydrosulphite-soda vat possesses several advant- 


ages over the corresponding lime vat. In the first place, 
the vat contains little or no sediment and the goods do 
not require acidifying after dyeing. There is considerable 
less indigo wasted. This vat is particularly adapted for 
dyeing piece goods. <A standard indigo solution of a simi- 
lar strength to that described may be made as follows: 20 
pounds of 60 per cent indigo, thoroughly ground to a 
smooth paste, are put into a barrel with about 15 gallons 
of boiling water, and mixed with seven gallons of caustic 
soda solution of 42 degrees Tw. To this mixture, 18 gal- 
lons of hydrosulphite mixture are added with sufficient 
The tem- 


perature is maintained at about 70 degrees Centigrade for 


hot water to bring the whole up to 50 gallons. 


The condition of the vat may be ascer- 
When 
completely reduced the liquor running from the strip of 


one or two hours. 
tained by dipping into it a strip of sheet glass. 


sheet glass will be yellow and take about half a minute to 
turn green. 

The hydrosulphite solution used in preparing this vat 
is made in the following manner: 10 gallons of bisulphite 
of soda (52 degrees Tw.) are mixed with 15 gallons of cold 
water, and eight pounds of zine powder (made into a 
paste with a gallon of water) are slowly added with eau- 
tious stirring. After about an hour two gallons of milk of 
lime (containing 10 pounds of quick lime) are added to 
the mixture, and the whole stirred for some time and then 
allowed to stand for two to four hours. It is finally filter- 
ed, preferably by means of a filter press. The hydrosul- 
phite solution should be used as soon as possible and should 
never be exposed to the air. 

Hydrosulphite powder possesses a great advantage over 
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the bisulphite and zine preparations in being rach more 
In work- 


concentrated and at the same time more stable. 
ing with liquid hydrosulphite there is always considerable 
loss and this is avoided by the use of the concentrated 
powder. It may be used in the following proportions: 
31% pounds of indigo are ground and mixed with two gal- 
lons of water; 214 pounds of hydrosulphite powder are 
slowly added during constant stirring for about ten min- 
utes, then five pints of caustic soda 76 degrees Tw. are 


added. The mixture is now heated for one or two hours 


until the indigo is reduced. In preparing a dye vat about 
one ounce of hydrosulphite powder should be added per 
100 gallons of water to remove free oxygen. 

The copperas vat always contains a lot of sediment, and 
it is, therefore, chiefly used in the dyeing of yarn in the 
hank. 
both easily set and kept in condition. 


In favor of this type of vat are the facts that it is 
A certain amount of 
indigo is always lest in the copperas vat, due to over- 
reduction. The excess of lime present in the vat dissolves 
the indigo white. Temperature in the dyehouse should not 
be too low in wintertime. The indigo should be well ground 
with water. The lime is made into a thin uniform paste 
with water, a little warm water is added, and the indigo 
stirred into it. The copperas is dissolved in water, and 
the solution added slowly and with continuous stirring to 
the indigo and lime mixture. The whole is poured into a 
barrel, and filled up with warm water and covered with a 
cool 


lid and allowed to stand until it is cool. During the 


ing, which should take from five to six hours, the liquor 


is occasionally stirred. It will be ready for use as soon 


as it assumes a clear yellow shade. 
The dyevats have in the meantime been partly filled 


with water, to which the stock vat is now added. Atter the 


liquor has been well stirred for some time, it is allowed 
to settle. After four or five bundles of varn have been 
dyed, the vat is stirred up and again allowed to settle. 


In this manner, from three to four lots may be dyed per 
If the 


series of say five vats of different strengths, they may be 


day until the vat is exhausted. vats are used in 
freshened up from time to time with lime and copperas, 
until exhausted. The boiled varn should be hydro-extracted 
or well wrung, and then thoroughly shaken out before en- 
tering the vat. The yarn is soured after dyeing in a 
one to two per cent solution of sulphuric acid and is finally 
well rinsed. Before pouring the stock vat into the dye 
vat, one pound of copperas and 11% to 2 pounds of quick- 
lime should be added to the dye vat per 100 gallons of 
liquor—this to reduce the oxygen in the water. 

There are various proportions of dyestuffs and chem- 
icals used in making up the copperas vat according to the 
style of goods to be used and the ideas of the dyer, we 
will give two: Water, 400 gallons; indigo (60 per cent), 20 
quicklime, 80 sulphate, 80 


Another: water, 400 gallons; indigo, 20 pounds; 


pounds ; pounds; ferrous 
pounds. 
quicklime, 25 to 50 pounds; ferrous sulphate, 30 to 40 
pounds—a wide choice. 
In the 


indigo blue to indigo white is produced according to the 


zine vat the hydrogen required to reduce the 


following equation: 
Zn + Ca(OH), — ZnO0,Ca + 2H. 
The indigo white dissolves in the excess of lime present 
in the vat. As compared with the copperas vat, the zine 
lime vat contains much less sediment, and it may, there- 
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fore, be used in all the different kinds of vats. 

The indigo should first be ground while dry and after- 
wards in water. The reduction should be conducted at 105 
to 120 degrees F. and it should be completed in four to six 
hours. Fresh solutions should be made as often as re- 
quired because the liquor is unstable and will not keep 
The vat used in dyeing ought to contain from two 


weight of indigo per 1,000 parts of 


long. 
parts by 
For each 100 gallons of water use two pounds of 


to three 
water. 
indigo (60 per cent), one pound of zine dust, and one pound 
of quick lime. Or four pounds of indigo, two pounds of 
zine dust, and four to five pounds of quicklime. 

To the finely ground indigo add the zine dust and about 
two gallons of water at 110 to 115 degrees F. The quick- 
is made into a uniform paste with water, and when 


is added to the indigo paste, 


lime 
cooled to about 115 degrees F. 
and the whole poured into a barrel and water added to 
make ten gallons altogether, and stirred from time to 
time during four to five hours. A vat containing 100 gal- 
lons (as above) has to be sharpened oceasionally with 1 
to one pound of lime and 14 to 1% pound of zine dust, mixed 
in water, and added from time to time. There being much 
less sediment than in the copperas vat, the vats need not 
be so deep. 

After dyeing, the goods require souring as in the cop- 
peras vat. The cold vats are chiefly used in cotton dyeing. 
A certain amount of indigo is invariably lost in the vat due 
to the formation of products, other than indigo white, and 
the greatest care has, therefore, to be exercised to conduct 
the vats so as to The 


loss of indigo in the different vats has been estimated as 


reduce this loss to the minimum. 
follows: Copperas vat, 25 per cent, calculated on the 
Zine lime vat, 10 per 
Bisulphite— 


amount of indigo fixed on the fiber. 
cent. Pure hydrosulphite vat, two per cent. 
zine dust—eaustie soda vat 20 to 30 per cent, especially if 
the stock is left standing for some time. 

The following simple method of recovering the waste 
indigo from copperas, zine, bisulphite or other sludgy vats 
will pay for itself. The clear liquor which remains in the 
spent vat must be siphoned off, and then the green pulpy 
mass remaining must be pumped up into a tank leaving at 
the bottom of the vat the bulk of the lime and other im- 
Hydrochloric acid (very dilute) is then added 


green pulp in the tank to dissolve any carbonate 


purities. 
to the 
ot lime that may be present and then about ten per cent 
more hydrochloric acid is added to decompose the indigotate 
of lime and the whole left to settle for 12 hours. The clear 
is then siphoned off and a quantity of hydrochloric 
By 


this means the iron compound is decomposed, chloride of 


liquor 


acid added to the residue until it is strongly acid. 


iron being formed and white indigo being liberated which 
rapidly becomes converted into indigotin and may be re- 


covered and used again. 


This is the second of a series of articles on Indigo by 


Another will early issue. 


Mr. 


Editor. | 
J 


Nanson. appear in an 


du Pont de 
Nemours & Company on the following four colors: Ponta- 
mine Orange 4G, Pontamine Yellow GR, Pontamine Fast 
Searlet 4 BS, and Sulfogene Dark Brown GN Extra. The 
three first named are direct colors, while the latter is a 


Color eards are being distributed by E. I. 


sulphur color of a dark greenish shade. 
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Southern Textile Association. 


The program for the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, which is to be held at the Oceanic 
Hotel, Wrightsville Beach, N. C., on Friday and Saturday, 
June 2nd and 3rd, contains a number of features which 
should make this convention one of the best in the history 
of the organization. The practical discussion feature will 
be given a considerable portion of the time, and the social 
side of the affair has not been neglected. On Friday after- 
noon, the session will adjourn at 3:30 o’clock, and those 
Those 


delegates who do not choose to participate in this method 


so desiring will enjoy surf bathing at the beach. 


of recreation will seek diversion at some of te other forms 
of entertainment offered by this popular resort. 
The complete program follows: 
Fripay MorninG, JuNE 2—10 O’Ciock. 
Address of Welcome, by Roger Moore, of Wilmington. 
Response, by L. R. Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C. 
Annual Address of President, by G. A. Johnstone. 
Address, by B. M. Nussbaum, New York City. 
Discussion—“Cloth Tolerance’—led by H. H. Boyd, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frmay AFTERNOON, JUNE 2—2 O’CLOCK. 
Report of F. Gordon Cobb, General Chairman of See- 
tional Committee Work. 


Discussion—“Opening, Mixing and Picking’—led by 
B. R. Burnham, Whitney, S. C. 

Adjourn at 3:30 for surf bathing. 

Fripay EvENING. 
Dancing at Lumina Pavillion. 
Saturpay Mornina, June 3—10 O’Ciock. 

Address by J. D. Hammett, Anderson, S. C. 

Report of Chairman of Carders’ Division. 

Report of Chairman of Spinners’ Division. 

Report of Chairman of Weavers’ Division. 

Report ofChairman of Cloth Room Division. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 

The Charles Bond Company, of Philadelphia, well 


known as specialists in the manufacture of textile leathers, 
have recently added a line of imported sheep skins for eov- 
The 


have been specialists in the tanning and finishing of sheep 


ering cotton spinning rolls. tanners of these skins 
and ealf skins for textile purposes for generations. 

These sheep skins are finding a ready sale, it is claim- 
ed, particularly in the southern states. The skins offered 
by this company differ from the domestie skins in that 
they are trimmed to size and do not contain any bellies, 
heads, shanks or other offal, it is said. That part of the 
skins furnished is only the prime portion of the pelts, the 
representatives state, and can be used in its entirety for 
making into cots, without waste. As a result of the close 
trim and the elimination of unsuitable waste portions, 
these skins show economy in cutting tests as compared 
to full skins formerly used; it is further pointed out that 
on account of the special.manner in which the leathers 
are tanned and finished that they wear longer, make less 
waste, increase production by making fewer broken ends, 
and improve the appearance of the yarn. 
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HAWTHORN SPINNING 
Outstanding among “What the Southern Mills Are Do- 
ing’ is the announcement made during the past month by 


1e Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, at Ware Shoals, 
S. C., that they propose to build one hundred or more new 
houses in their village; that the plants of the company will 
be operated on a 24-hour day basis; that the capacity of the 
hag factory will be enlarged or an additional factory built; 
that they are contemplating the erection of a large apart- 
ment house for workers; and that a bleachery will be con- 
structed at Ware Shoals. 
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FRAMES HawTHORN SPINNING MILLS 


(PPED WITH INDIVIDUAL G. FE. Morors anp Morse 


AT THE 
CHAIN DRIVEs. 

The new dwellings will be erected to house the additional 
workers that will be required to operate the manufacturing 
plants during the night shift. They will be built along the 
latest models of cottage and bungalow style, each house 
to be equipped with electric lights, running water and other 
modern conveniences. Some of the houses will contain four 
rooms, some five and some six rooms. 

The apartment or rooming house which is contemplated 
will be used for girls and women exclusively. It will have 
at least 25 rooms, it is stated, each equipped with electric 


lights and hot and cold water. 
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The construction of the bleachery and the added bag 
manutacturing facilities will allow the organization to turn 
out the finished product complete in Ware Shoals, and this 
new construction is planned to eliminate the necessity of 
shipping the goods to the North for these operations. 

In addition to this encouraging news from Ware Shoals 
comes word from other sections of the southern territory 
which indicate a much improved condition, particularly on 
certain classes of product. During the month a number 
of plants are reported as resuming operations after a shut- 
down, among these being the plants of the Hamilton Car 
hartt Mills at Rock Hill, S. C., which manufacture denims. 
The yarn mills in the North Carolina section continued their 
policy of curtailment in production, although it was stated 
that of the 


being received to warrant 


in other parts section sufficient orders were 


full 
Notable among these was the Lavonia Cotton Mills, 


the running of the mills 
time. 
at Lavonia, Ga., which was reported to be behind with 
varn orders. 

The yarn manufacturing plant of the Danville Knitting 
Mills, at Bon Air, Ala., are changing their mill over to elee 
trie drive, and individual motor and chain drives will be 
used on the majority of the machines. 


Atlanta, 


Robert & Company, 


architeets and engineers, Ga., are handling this 
electrification work. 

The new Watts Spinning Company mill at Stony Point, 
N. C., will be equipped with 6,000 spindles. Machinery 
will be electrically driven, current being generated by the 
Production will 


the 


mill’s own steam plant. be on 30s to 60s 
The are A. L. 
Watts, president and treasurer; Dewey Watts, secretary; 


combed yarns. officers of company 
and A. F. Ball, superintendent. 

It is reported that the Augusta (Ga.) Factory intend 
to electrify a part of their equipment at once and the re 
mainder later. 

The new bleachery which is to be erected at Griffin, Ga., 
will be known as the Lowell Bleachery South, it is stated, 
and contract has been let by the Lowell Bleachery of Lowell, 
Mass., for its construetion. The plant will consist of three 
Finishing ‘building, 207 by 106 


connected units as follows: g, 2 
l by 116 feet, one story; 


Sy 


oo 


feet, two stories; bleach house, 
engine house, 74 by 53 feet, two stories, equipped with two 


boilers. All buildings of standard mill construction. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE HAWTHORN SPINNING MILL. 


This plant will handle the output of the Kincaid Manu- 
facturing Company of Griffin, although it is stated that the 
recent increase in capitalization of that concern in no way 

fected the new bleachery project. This construction work 
also includes a warehouse, 100 feet square, and a reinforced 
concrete reservoir to hold one million gallons of water. 

The annual commencement exercises for the night school 
classes of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., at Spray, 
N. C., were held in one of the Y. M. C. A. 
Saturday, April Ist. This marked the closing of one of 


the most successful vears of night school work ever con- 


buildings on 


ducted in that community. A total of 32 night school class- 
es, studying vocational subjects and mill arithmetic, were 
organized and taught from October, 1921, to April, 1922. 
There were about 300 men and boys enrolled in these 
classes; four classes for adult illiterates were also taught, 
with an enrollment of 44 men and boys. The classes averag- 
ed about 15 nights of teaching, with an average attendance 
of 65 per cent of the enrollment. The average enrollment 
was ten pupils per class. 

At the commencement exercises, L. W. Clark, general 
manager of the company, made a forceful and encouraging 
talk to the students and teachers. Other short and inter- 
esting talks were made, following which a_ refreshment 
course was served and two reels of educational pictures 
were shown. 

Announcement has been made that, under a recent plan 


of reorganization of the Blue Buckle Cotton Mills., Ine., 
at Rock Hill, S. C., the Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Ine., 
has acquired all of the common stock and a major portion 
of the preferred stock of the former company, as well as 
more than 99 per cent of the unsecured notes and claims 
against the Blue Buckle Cotton Mills, Ine. 
to stockholders by 


This informa- 
tion is contained in a notice sent Alex 
Long, the president of the Industrial Cotton Mills Co., 
Inec., which is the reorganized company owning the Blue 
Buckle mills at Rock Hill, which were placed in the hands 
of a ereditors’ committee and later reorganized after the 
failure of the Jobbers’ Overall Co., of Lynchburg, Va., 
of which these mills were a subsidiary. 

Tentative plans have been made to build a dye-house 
and shirt factory in connection with the cotton mill that is 
to be built at the Alabama State Penitentiary under the 
supervision of the State Board of Control. J. E. Sirrine 
& Company, Greenville, S. C., are the engineers for the 
cotton mill. 

The Cotton Mills, 


recently completed the installation of a new steam 


Massachusetts Lindale, Ga., have 


turbine 
power plant. 

It is reported that the Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., are planning an addition to their dvehouse. 

The Lily Mill & Power Company, Shelby, N. C., will 


erect an 80 x 92 foot one-story and basement extension to 


their mill. 
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The J. Spencer Turner Company of New York, the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, and the First National 
Bank of Athens, the holders of $250,000 of the bonds of 
the Fulton Cotton Mills at Athens, Ala., have bid in the 
property, the sale having been conducted by R. H. Walker, 
acting for the referee in bankruptey. Guy A. Williams, 
superintendent of the plant, has been directed to remain 
until a decision of the purchasers as to whether to operate 
the mill or allow it to remain closed down as at present. 

The Victor-Monaghan Mills are building ten new cot- 
tages for operatives at their plant in Seneea, S. C., in- 
cluding a home for Superintendent W. P., Leister. The 
company is also preparing to build a new chureh for its 
workers. 

Citizens of Enfield, 8. C., are interested in a movement 
to construct a cotton yarn mill at that place. 

The Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., have is- 
sued $200,000 of 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
the proceeds of which will be used to retire an issue of 
$100,000 one-year notes due January 1, 1923, in addition 
to other corporate purposes. 

The Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills have put in three new 
spoolers, one 2,000-end Denn warper and three ball warp- 
ers. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., will 
erect a branch factory and administration office at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

It is rumored that the Cannon Mills, of Kannapolis and 
Concord, N. C., are contemplating the construction of a 
large bleachery at Badin, N. C. 

The Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C., has 
let contract for the construction of a one-story addition 
to its mill, which will be used for weaving purposes. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, Charlotte office, are the en- 
gineers. 

The Catawba Spinning Company, Mount Holly, N. C., 
is erecting machinery in its new addition. 

It is reported that the Carolina Power Company will 
spend approximately $4,000,000 in the extension of its 
power line from Sanford to Badin, N. C. 

A warehouse will be constructed by the Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C.; standard mill construction, to con- 
tain about 10,000 square feet. J. E. Sirrine & Company 
are the engineers. 

The Spindale Mills Company, Spindale, N. C., will 
build a complete mercerizing plant in connection ‘with the 
finishing plant recently installed. K. §. Tanner is pres- 
ident. 

The North Carolina Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. 
C., will double its capacity at once. 

John D. Taylor, president of the Summerville (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, is having a survey made for the erection of 
a new hydro-electric plant on the Chattooga River, with 
a capacity of 2,000 horsepower to be used in the cotton 
mills and other industries. 

Plans are being made to construct a hydro-electric 
plant at Taylor’s Mill, Pittsboro, N. C. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., have recently dis- 
tributed a folder showing colors recommended for padding, 
both for unmercerized and for mercerized goods, and giving 
suggestions for their use in producing various shades. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


Mills and their managers in New England are under- 
going a new experience in the history of labor troubles. 
The strikes that have been going on for twelve weeks in 
various centers are apparently receiving the backing of 
public sentiment to a degree hitherto unknown. Labor 
leaders have entered on a campaign of elucidating the in- 
tricacies of mill statements, going back in some instances 
for several years, to show that the capital has been an ab- 
normal accretion of earnings, stock dividends, and so on. 
The daily newspapers give full space to anything said by 
the labor leaders and rise to the defense of the mills only 
when some mill manager makes a statement. 

Even then, mill managers have found it wise to advertise 
the facts of the situation as they see them. Critical edi- 
torials appear after advertisements have been published 
and the tone of most of them is adverse to mill interests. 

This lack of defense of mill properties and mill man- 
agement has oftentimes been experienced before in a small 
degree but today the prevailing sentiment seems to be one 
of attacking the industries on which the prosperity of 
many communities depend. As the mill managers are for 
the most part the hired men of stockholders who make up 
the general public they ean do little else than sit by and 
await a change of sentiment. The lesson of the economic 
conditions of the time is going to be learned through pain 
and idleness. 

Tt is remembered that when strike leaders from New 
York centered their efforts in North Carolina last year, 
nearly every newspaper in the South did something toward 
pointing out the truth of the conditions that forced a 
revision of wages. That used to be the condition in New 
England. Today, the mills of New England are not only 
grossly overtaxed in municipalities but they are apparent- 
ly regarded as the foe of human kind. 

From the time the troubles began a great many clergy- 
men took sides openly against the mills. In one quarter 
a bishop was outspoken against the mill management. 
While there has been a distinct change of opinion in this 
particular instance since the facts of the real situation 
were laid before this gentleman, it is still true that mills 
lack popular support. It is not expected that business 
men whose trade falls off when strikes are long continued 
will rise to the defense of mills yet in this ease it would 
seem as if enlightened interest would have prompted busi- 
ness men of vision to make it clear to their customers that 
they are not to be relied upon to fight economie laws that 
can be met only in one way. 

The amount of idleness in cotton mills and worsted 
dress goods mills is still not fully appreciated in the mar- 
kets nor by the general public of New England. It has 
been estimated that the mills are operating to less than 60 
per cent capacity. It is certain that because of the idle- 
ness of the mills involved in the strikes that started more 
than twelve weeks ago, more than 100,000,000 yards of 
staple, standard goods have not been produced. The goods 
inelude staple and dress ginghams, bleached muslin, nap- 
ped goods of all kinds, cotton blankets, printed goods, and 
worsted dress fabrics. Not less than 20,000 gingham 
looms are idle. The largest print works and two of the 
largest bleacheries are shut down tight. 


More viciousness has been displaved by some of the idle 
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workers than has been seen in New England since the 
strikes in Lawrence ten years ago. The carryings-on in 
Rhode Island, where some low Italian elements are practic- 
ing their nefarious methods of striking, have placed that 
tight little center of industry before the nation as a center 
industrial barbarism. Storming the 


of a 48-hour law is a 


of labor unrest and 
legislature to force the enactment 
form of duress that conservative elements finally fought 
off through holding a bill in committee until the life of 
the legislative session expired. In New Hampshire a gov- 
ernor stoutly resisted calling a special session of the legis-. 
lature to enact a 48-hour law to break the strike started 
some weeks before. 

Massachusetts stands alone in insisting on a 48-hour 
law and the effect of this restriction is seen in the loss of 
$10,000,000 in the reserves of Fall River mills in 1921. 

Daily newspapers have made much of the great earnings 
of the mills in the war years. They have not pointed out 
simultaneously the extraordinary earnings of mill opera- 
tives in the same period. Nor have they shown that of the 
great earnings of the mills, immense sums went to pay 


war bills and other bills in the form of a crippling tax- 
ation. But what is of larger consequence in arriving at a 


just estimation of the worth of cotton mills as an invest- 
ment, they have not shown that any mill in the whole 
district has done better than turn out an average of more 
than 6 per cent over a period of 50 years. The fact is 
that the best managed mill of all has not done more than 
pay bank interest to its original investors. 

It is felt at this time that the troubles may go on until 
June. The six months wage period adopted in Fall River, 
not as an arbitrary thing, but as a result of custom estab- 
lished in recent years, will expire June Ist. At the pres- 
ent time neither New Bedford nor Fall River mills are 
operating more than 70 per cent capacity although suppos- 
ed to be “running.” Throughout Connecticut some of the 
best equipped mills in America have gone on a three- and 
four-day week schedule. Although the mills in Maine have 
been operating on a 54-hour week and their operatives ac- 
cepted a 20 per cent reduction, they have not run in full 
this year. 

The true reason for this is found in the low purchasing 
power of the people using cotton goods and the lack of 
profit margin in the business. Southern mills with all 
their great advantages have not found business satisfactory 
for weeks past and some of them would not make a profit 
today if they were buying cotton and selling cloth on the 
eurrent market. It is one of the difficult times that comes 
up in every readjustment of business after a great financial 
contraction. 

There is naturally a feeling of depression among con- 
servative mill managers because of the unhappy conditions 
of things in the section. At the same time, they have no 
thought of abandoning their determination to fight out the 
present troubles to a finish if operatives care for that sort 
of an ending. At this time it is possible to see an ending of 
the union domination that came into New England with 
a fierce snarl in Lawrence, Mass., ten years ago when the 
first of the I. W. W. troubles began. It seems pretty well 
assured that the present leaders of the strikes will be thor- 
oughly discredited when the troubles are over. They are 
fighting each other just now in the newspapers but before 
a great while they will find themselves fighting operatives 
who are tired of idlerfess and charity. 
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It is inevitable that unless there comés a secondary finan- 
cial inflation in this country, something that is now being 
talked of a great deal among manufacturers, there will be 
many small business failures in New England that will trace 
beginnings to the depression begotten by the strikes and 
the current idleness. The mills will not be seriously hamp- 
ered financially as many of them are saving more through 
curtailment than would be possible under operating condi- 
tions. Should the strike end at once it will be months be- 
fore normal production can be restored. This is due to the 
fact that New England operatives can live well in the 
summer at the shore or on the farms, and prefer to idle 
their time away to resuming work at once. This has been 
the common experience after such long struggles and it is 
expected to be the experience in this instance. 

The certainty that production is to be greatly curtailed 
for some time to come is the one bright spot in the outlook. 
The effect on the markets has not been felt yet, but before 
jobbers begin to buy for Fall as they will surely have to 
do in the next six to eight weeks it will be found that many 
needed goods are not to be had promptly. A third of the 
Fall orders on ginghams has already been cut off by the 
large mills and by May Ist another third will be wiped off 
the books. , 

It is a matter of frequent comment that if this great 
strike had not happened a catastrophe would have occurred 
in cotton goods prices despite the stability of raw cotton. 
Prices have fallen so much that the best print cloth mills 
of the South as well as many of the sheeting mills were 
confronted with the proposition of accepting business at 
cost or a slight loss to keep the mills busy and the help 
employed. Merchants are agreed that if the full volume 
of production had come on the markets this spring a savage 
price decline would have been seen. To that extent the 
curtailment has been helpful. 

There has been a change in sentiment concerning the real 
worth of cotton in the world’s markets under present con- 
ditions. For five or six years before the war cotton ranged 
in value from 11 cents to 13 cents a pound, so that the 
current price of 18 cents is not relatively high measured 
by the factors of added cost of production that are not 
going to be changed so long as high taxes and other “highs” 
continue. Moreover, the statistical conditions are such that 
speculation can start at any minute in the months still left 
for the marketing of the current crop, whatever may hap- 
pen to the crop just being planted. 

A eredit condition exists that is bound to have an effect 
upon business for some time. Many traders could double 
their sales if they felt that bills incurred would be paid. 
There is also the certainty now that the new tariff bill is 
to be a bone of contention all Summer. Manufacturers of 
experience are not satisfied with it although it was adopted 
at the behest of their committees. The wool manufactur- 
ers are especially irritated by the new bill and the silk men 
are not overly well pleased. There is a feeling growing 
in New England that in the present state of the world’s 
business it is not good judgment to erect a still higher 
tariff wall in this country, yet should bonus legislation be 
passed with its possibility of further inflation and national 
borrowing, a feverish activity is quite within the probabil- 
ity of the year, as many manufacturers see it at this time. 


A’ pessimist growls at the sunshine because it casts 


shadows, 
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O house its army of 122,000 public 
school pupils, the Ci ity of Cleveland has 
provided many splendid new buildings. 
Architecturally, they are masterpieces— 
models of convenience, comfort, safety. And 
in line with standard practice the country 
over, most of these schools are covered with 
Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs. 

One reason for the popularity of these 
roofs is, of course, their unequalled economy 
—moderate cost, long service, and no up- 
keep. Butanother reason, and a very impor- 
tant one, is their high fire-resisting qualities. 

When burning brands fall on the slag or 
gravel surface of a Barrett Specification 
Roof, they burn themselves out without 
doing serious damage. If a fire inside the 
building weakens the roof-deck, the Barrett 
Specification Roof has the necessary tensile 
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strength to support itself over a large area, 
thus effectively blanketing the fire. 

The degree of fire protec tion afforded by a 
roof is not determined by the character of 
any one ingredient of the roofing material, 
but by the ability of the completed roof to 
resist fires that attack it, whether from the 
inside or the outside of the building. Barrett 





the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

There are two types of Barrett Specifica- 
tion Bonded Roofs—T ype “ AA”’ bonded for 
20 years; and Type “A” for Io years. 

Before specifying or closing contract for 
a Barrett Specification Bonded Roof, be 
sure to read carefully all the stipulations in 
the Specification. 
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The Knitting Industry of China. 
(Continued on page 470.) 
the home demand will engage much Chinese capital and 
Chinese knitted silk hosiery has become an impor- 
and laces, 


labor. 


tant article of export. Chinese embroideries 
both cotton and silk, may replace Italian and French prod- 
ucts in the American markets. The small hand and deft 
fingers of the Chinese, combined with the plentiful supply 
of labor, make the future of the lace and embroidery 
industries very promising. Already the exports of laces 


and embroideries reach large aggregate values. 





Coiton Comment. 


B. BEER. 





New Orleans, April 17, 1922. 
Compared with one month ago values are somewhat 
higher for futures, especially for new crop deliveries, but 
spots remain unchanged. 

During the past month more favorable weather was ex- 
perienced in the eastern half of the belt, and while the 
drouth in the Southwest was effectually broken by cop- 
ious rains, particularly in West Texas, the precipitation 
was excessive in other sections of Texas, delaying farm 
work. However, the rains in Texas may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise, there being a good season in the ground, 
something which was lacked, and probably accounting in a 
measure for the almost crop failure in that important 
state last year. 

Nearly all sections of the cotton region have had suffi- 
cient rain for the present, and dry, warm weather is now 
urgently needed in nearly all districts to permit farmers 
to eatch up with their work. 

Sales of fertilizer in the cotton states show some increase 


for month of March compared with last year—810,446 


tons against 715,993—but the total sales for eight months at 
the close of March were somewhat less than last season— 
1,361,382 tons vs. 1,372,321 tons—however, prospects are 
that returns for April will show larger for the month and 
for the nine months compared with one year ago. The 
general impression is that sales of fertilizer in the cotton 
belt this year will eventually show an increase of 10 to 20 
per cent over the sales of last year. 

As to the acreage, some increase is indicated also, cur- 
rent advices indicating an increase over last year of about 
10 to 15 per cent, the greatest increase expected is west 
of the Mississippi River, especially in Oklahoma and Texas, 
and a good increase is anticipated in Alabama. 

At best, however, prospects are that the increase in fer- 
tilizer and in the acreage will be of only moderate propor- 
tions because of the unfavorable financial condition of pro- 
ducers with which to permit the working of a very large 
crop. 

Under the circumstances the outlook for the new crop 
is uncertain, as it will likely require the best of weather 
conditions during the remainder of the planting season and 
during the growing and maturing periods to make a full 
crop owing to the reported presence of the weevil in greater 
numbers and over a wider area than ever before. 

Meanwhile stocks of old crop cotton in the South are 
decreasing rapidly owing to exports increasing again and 
because of Ameri¢an mills consuming more cotton than 
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was thought possible with the New England cotton mill 
strike still in foree. As a result the statistical position 
of the staple in America is gradually growing stronger. 

Contrary to general expectations, mills in the United 
States consumed 563,000 bales during March vs. 483,000 
last year, making the total for eight months 4,390,000 bales, 
against 3,490,000 last season, of which 387,000 were linters 
vs. 320 000. 
COMPARATIVE STOCKS. 

This year Last year 


March 31st. 





American mill stocks .............. 1,553,961 1,336,542 
Stock in public storage in U. S.....3,765,804 5,252,852 
Total stocks in the United States. .5,319,765 6,589,394 


That exports are increasing is noted by shipments of 
74,000 bales thus far this week vs. only 7,000 last year, 
making the total thus far this season 4,558,000 against 3,- 
903.900 last season. 

An encouraging feature for the making of better busi- 
ness at home and abroad is the easiness of money in this 
country, with prospects of lower interest rates in the fu- 
ture, probably to come of the action of the Bank of Eng- 
land last week in lowering its discount rate to 4 per cent, 
the lowest level since 1914, or before the outbreak of the 
world war. At this time last year the Bank of England 
discount rate was 7 per cent. 

_ Wall Street and London remain optimistic as to the 
future, laying much stress on the comparative cheapness 
of money and prospects of lower taxation, and are hopeful 
of important favorable developments to come of the Genoa 
conference, now in session. 

The cotton movement from August 1 to April 14, as 
shown by the Department of Agriculture, was as follows: 

1921-22 1920-21 


Bales Bales 
SOO ONMEENN os Sass aww esi castomenres 4,870,754 5,007,170 
Is Tt sa crir'c dt’ x aug tok ate 1,003,978 1,417,870 
PERORAGE BORON, «i555 a0 4 saissiae wie 6,282,277 6,072,655 
Pe RN os os 43 soe ee 1,096,517 1,623,685 
SU Nhs his 85 cd US eeG awa 8,530,459 8,795,225 
Northern spinners’ takings .......... 1,784,503 1,420,859 
Southern spinners’ takings ........ 3,027,000 2,097,000 
World’s visible supply, Amer. cotton.3,511,971 4,431,408 





Knitting Calculations. 


This is the title of a recently published handbook of 
practical problems in flat and rib knitting, for the use of 
the practical knitter in the routine of daily work. The 
author is Ernest Tompkins, M. E., the writer of a number 
of works on the science and technology of knitting, who 
states that the rules given in this book were derived from 
Voluminous notes made during many years and from ex- 
tensive experimental work with different gauges, yarns and 
stitches, enabling the knitter to shape his course by basing 
it upon the experience of others. A great proportion of the 
problems, instead of being worked out for this book, are 
problems which were previously solved to meet some actual 
requirements, thus giving them a practical value in the knit- 
ting mill. The book contains 84 pages of text, which in- 
cludes a complete subject-index, and the publishers are the 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City. 
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Two new improvements for the spinning frame have 
recently been developed by the Campbell Manufacturing 
Company, which has executive offices in the Slater Building, 
Worcester, Mass. One of these is a new ball bearing lifter 
rod bushing, which, it is stated, will prevent the lifter rod 
from sticking in the bushing and which takes the place of 
the plain bushings now provided on frames. A new fea- 
ture of this bushing is that it has four balls set in the inner 
circumference, which project about one-quarter of their 
-diameter, as can be seen in the illustration. The lifter rod 





runs through the bushing and impinges against the four 
balls, thus leaving space around the lifter rod for lint 
and dirt to fall through and allowing the rod to be free 
from impediments to its free movement. 

The other improvement is known as the Ware shell 
builder roll. The shell revolves on a lubricated arbor, which 
is provided with grooves for retaining the lubricant, thus 
making a roll which, the manufacturers say, will not stick. 





Color ecards on the following dyes have been distributed 














by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Dyestuffs Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware: . 
Pontamine Fast Searlet 8 BS, a direct scarlet of a bright 
bluish shade, for dyeing cotton goods in all stages of manu- 
facture. Pontamine Fast Orange S, a direct color of red- 
dish orange shade, for use in dyeing all classes of cotton 
goods. 

Pontacyl Sulfon Blue R, an acid color of a bright navy 
blue shade. Pontacyl Fast Yellow G, a bright acid yellow 
of greener shade than Pontacyl Fast Yellow Y, distinguish- 
ed by its fastness to light and leveling properties. Pontacyl 
Brilliant Blue A, a bright acid blue of clear greenish shade. 
Pontacyl Blue B, an acid blue of a bright clear shade. 


A comprehensive digest of the latest available reports 
of the large stock fire insurance companies, showing the 
remarkable growth in volume of business during a period 
of twenty years, has been issued under the title “The 
Brewster Fire Insurance Digest,” by A. Irving Brewster, 
9450 Lefferts Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. This volume 
is compiled especially for property owners and gives infor- 
mation as to the growth of cash assets from 1901 to 1921, 
the growth of the net surplus during that period, the total 
net premiums received from policyholders, total net losses 
and cash and stock dividends paid to stockholders, pre- 
mium income for one year, interest earnings from all 
sources for one year, and other information not generally 
disemminated among the layman property owners. The 
price of the digest is $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Most men are suspicious of others because they know 
themselves. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 








Harry S. Roperts has 
accepted a position with 
ithe Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and will 
represent this company in 
the southern textile indus- 
Mr. Roberts is well 
southern 








try. 
known among 
cotton manufacturers, hav- 
ing been associated with 
the industry in this section 
for the past fourteen years, 
the major portion of 
which time he has been 
connected with mill pow- 
flier equipment, and thus 
carries to his new associa- 
tion a familiarity of the field and the particular division 
in which he will be interested. For the past three years 
Mr. Roberts has been connected with the organization of 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, engineers. His head- 
quarters as textile representative of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company are at the southern office of the organization, 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Water M. WELLMAN has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of The Margaret Mill, Huntsville, Alabama, to 
succeed his father, the late W. T. Wellman, who died the 
later part of March. Mr. Wellman has been the assistant 
of his father since his return from the service during the 
World War. 

C. McD. Carr, vice-president of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., has been elected president of the 
company to succeed the late J. S. Carr, Jr. A. H. Carr, 
formerly vice-president and assistant secretary, has been 
made vice-president and treasurer. 

G. W. JoHNsToNn has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of weaving at the Fountain Inn Mills, Tarboro, 
ae tr 

CuLvER Batson has been promoted from assistant 
to superintendent of the Lynchburg (Va.) Mills, succeeding 
the late James W. Ahmuty. 

T. F. Gappy, formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Fidelity Manufacturing. Co., Charlotte, N. C., and the 
Piedmont Commission Company, is now overseer of beam- 
ing and slashing and designer at the Roanoke Mills Nos. 
1 and 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

J. C. Mason, president of the Mason Cotton Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Daniel Morgan Mills, Cowpens, 8S. C. 

B. A. Hotmes, formerly of Gaffney, S. C., has been 
made superintendent of the Daniel Morgan Mills, Cowpens, 
S. C. 

W. R. THIGPEN has resigned as overseer of finishing at 
the Roanoke Mill No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and ae- 
cepted a similar position with the Puritan Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

BayNaRp WILLINGHAM has resigned as general man- 


7. 





ager of the Piedmont Mills, Egan, Ga. 

C. E. Harper has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Fountain Inn Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

Wa. R. McEtveen has resigned as superintendent of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 

R. B. Rippie has become overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Glen Raven (N. C.) Mills. 

J. E. Frinuayson, formerly at Martinsville, Va., has 
succeeded A. W. Roper as overseer of carding and spin- 
ning in the Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Roper 
has gone to Thomson, Ga., to become overseer of spinning 
and assistant superintendent in the plant of Couch Mills, 
Inec., at that place. 

EK. E. Smirn has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Co., Ranlo, N. C. He 
has been succeeded by W. E. Mullis, who was formerly in 
charge of spinning at the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

J. T. Huw has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Blue Buckle Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

A. D. Apcox was recently promoted to overseer of the 
cloth room at the Victory Manufacturing Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

W. H. Goprrey, formerly connected with the Maginnis 
Cotton Mills at New Orleans, La., has become cloth room 
overseer at Steele’s Mill, Rockingham, N. C. 

J. H. Merritt has resigned as superintendent of the 
Victory Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C., to 
accept a similar position at the Natchez (Miss.) Mill. 

Rosert Wixson, Sr., who for a number of years was 
assistant superintendent at the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., died recently at the age of 71 years, following 
a short illness of pneumonia. Mr. Wilson also was for a 
time superintendent of the Girard (Ala.) plant of the Eagle 
& Phoenix Mills, and for a time had also been overseer 
of carding at the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, but for 
some time previous to his death he had not been associated 
with the textile industry. 

Guy L. Metcuor has become connected with the How- 
ard Brothers Manufacturing Company, makers of card 
clothing, twinwire and domestic heddles, hand stripping 
cards, ete., of Worcester, Mass., and will represent this 
concern in the states of Georgia, Alabama‘and Tennessee. 
He will represent the company in conjunction with their 
well-known southern agent, E. M. Terryberry, whose office 
is at 1126 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Melchor is well known among the mill men in the 
southern textile field, and his many friends will note his 
new connection with interest. For the past several years 
he has been the representative of the Arabol Manufacturing 
Company of New York, handling their sizing and finish- 
ing materials. Prior to this connection, however, he travel- 
ed the southern territory for a number of years as the 
representative of other card clothing manufacturers, and 
therefore carries with him to his new'‘position a thorough 
familiarity and knowledge of every branch of this work. 

J. WiLMoTH JACKSON has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Roswell (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, sue- 
ceeding S. A. Burts resigned. 
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Bray has become overseer of carding at the 
He was formerly second hand 


Tuos. J. 
Alice Mills, Easley, 8. C. 
the Pelzer (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 

J. A. Houtmes has accepted the of 
weaving overseer at the Miller Cotton Mills, Waco, Texas. 


at 
position general 
He was formerly overseer of weaving at the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

A. H. Hamitron has resigned as carder and spinner 
at the Cotton Mills, St. N. C., to be- 


come assistant superintendent at Selma, Ala., for the East- 


Ernaldson Pauls, 
ern Manufacturing Company. 

T. R. Morton has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., and accepted the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of the Ackerly Cotton Mills, 
Vernon, Conn. 

J. B. TuRNER has become assistant overseer of weaving 
at (Ga.) Mills. He was formerly over- 


seer at night of weaving, slashing and cloth room at the 


the Social Circle 


Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 

Epwarp Hin Jacoss, the founder and president of the 
Ek. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company, Danielson, Con- 
necticut, died on Monday, Mareh 27th, in his 78th year. 


Although Mr. life 


nearly fifteen years ago, he always maintained a close 


Jacobs retired from active business 
and genuine interest in the canvas loom supply industry, 
in which he was the pioneer inventor, and his passing is 
regretted by a large circle of friends and business acquaint 
ances. 

lL. A. CARPENTER, a pioneer cotton manufacturer of 
Maiden, N. C., died recently at his home in Maiden, at 
the age of 65 years. For more than 30 years Mr. Car- 
penter directed the Maiden Cotton Mills, the first mill in the 
city, and was interested in the other mills which grew out 
He is survived by his wife and a 


of the pioneer plant. 
number of children, one brother, D. M. 
manufacturer of Maiden, and four sisters. 

Ropert P. MorninGstar, who was formerly connected 
with Spier, Simmons & Co., Ine., New York City, has be- 
come the Sandoz Chemical Works, 238 
Water Street, New York City. Mr. Morningstar has also 
been connected with the Charles Morningstar & Co., Inc., 
representing them in the South at one time. 

H. A. Hapaway, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has accepted a 
similar position at the Winnsboro Mills No. 1, Winnsboro, 


Carpenter, cotton 


associated with 


8. C. 

W. H. Pearman, formerly overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing and warping at the Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, has resigned 
that position and is now connected with the Equinox Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 

G. V. TALLENT has been made overseer of spinning at 
the Adams Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 

J. A. AsBELL has been promoted from overseer of card- 
ing to assistant superintendent at the Langley Mills, Lang- 
ley, S. C. In his new position he sueceeds G. A. Tobey, 
resigned. 

Jack West has been made overseer of weaving at the 
Langley (S. C.) Mills. 

G. H. WituiaMs has been made superintendent of the 
Victory Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C. He 
was formerly overseer of weaving at the Walhalla plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, at Walhalla, S. C. 

Victor M. Montcomery, president of the Pacolet (S. 
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Miss Eloise Peterson 


Peterson’s parents in 


C.) Manufacturing Company, and 
were married at the home of Miss 
Spartanburg, 8. C., on Saturday, March 18. 

Isaac CoUuSsER, superintendent of weaving at the Stark 
Mills, Manchester, N. H., has been promoted to mill super- 
intendent. 

CHARLES W. Hancock, age 64, who was once superin- 
tendent of the Hamburger Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
died recently in Girard, Ala. Mr. Hancock was a practical 
mill man, having worked his way up from sweeper to the 
position of superintendent, and although he had retired 
from active work in the mill some time before his death, he 
leaves a large number of friends in the industry. 


A little booklet, designed to relieve depositors of the an- 
noyance of trying to write on bank deposit slips the four 
or five word names of banks in the small space alloted, has 
been published by the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
This listing of banks by name is really unnecessary, the 
book explains, as every bank in the country is designated 
? which ident- 
In 


by a number, known as its “transit number,’ 
ifies the bank and which appears on every bank check. 
the booklet referred to, all the commercial bank and trust 
companies in New England are grouped under their respec- 
tive cities and the transit number of each is given. Copies 
of this booklet may be had on application. 





National Sulphur Black R, a new type of sulphur black 
possessing a distinctly red shade, has been developed by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, and bulletins have 
been distributed. This color is especially recommended 
for dyeing raw stock in vacuum dyeing machines as well 
as for yarns in beam and cop dyeing machines, and also 
for warps and piece goods. Two other recent colors brought 
out by this company are National Wool Green S and Na- 
tional Quinoline Yellow, both for wool and silk work. 
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Ever stop to think that practically all the people in the 


civilized world are busily engaged in giving advice in one 


form or another? 

Just think of the vast amount of money being spent in 
publications, which are, broadly speaking, devoted to giv- 
ing advice, 

Correspondence schools, magazines galore, books be- 
yond number, are giving employment to thousands and 
thousands of men who are devoting their entire time to 
preparing articles which, when boiled down, are advice and 
suggestions to the readers. 

Most every written story has some kind of a moral in it 
which is a suggestion that you remember the moral and 
accept it as advice, if the occasion ever arises for its appli- 
cation to your personal career. 

Go to a baseball game and you hear nothing but advice 
and suggestions from the fans to the players, and of course 
the fan always knows a better way for that player to have 
made a certain play. 

Were you ever an onlooker at a card game or a game 
of checkers and have that itching feeling that you could 
hardly restrain yourself from telling one of the players 
how he was missing the whole darn game by not playing 
Well, if 
you could just take that fellow’s seat, he would be just as 


the way you would like to advise him to play? 


eager to advise and suggest to you. , 

If a friend takes you out for a ride in his car, you at 
4 Why in the 
3 dickens doesn’t he retard that spark when she’s pulling 
4 hard on the hill? And to think he has been driving a car 


onee begin to realize what a bum driver he is. 


better than to 
forth. You 


as long as he has and doesn’t know any 


give her gas that way. And so on and so 
know what I am talking about. 

Well, anyway, after keeping these two words—advice 
and suggestion—before me for several days I have decided 
that they are very important. Every overseer and superin- 
j tendent should realize the full possibilities of using them 
in their daily work. 

The relation between the overseer and the operative has 
Only 


i a few years ago it seemed we overseers did not have to 


taken on a tremendous change in the last ten years. 


PR DSEAL 


give much thought as to where we were going to get another 
operative when one was discharged. But as we did begin 
to find out that the overseer or superintendent who dis- 
charged right and left for every minor deviation from the 


rules or regulations was not the most successful man in 
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his work, some of us began to take notice and resorted to 
the more sensible plan of trying to avoid discharging an 
operative if that operative was capable of taking advice and 
would lend an attentive ear to suggestions. 

It is now an aceepted fact that the overseer or super- 
intendent who has the tact, diplomacy, good judgment, 
common sense or whatever you may call it, the ability to 
give his operatives’ advice in a way that they will profit by 
it, and to lead them into inereased production by sugges- 
tions as to how to operate their machines, ete., is the man 
who is making his mark. 

Do not misunderstand me to mean that an overseer or 
a superintendent should not know how and when to be firm 
and when to give positive orders. No, the man who does 
not know how and when to do that is soon going to find 
that he is really not an overseer or a superintendent, that 
he has no control over his department or mill at all, and 
that the time is soon coming when he will lose out. 

To illustrate the point: If it were possible for a boss 
spinner to have the privilege of going to the best mills in 
the country and hire enough first-class second hands to re- 
section man he has, wouldn’t he be fixed? He 
Why ? Well, of course 
closer in the 


overseers they have been working with, and they realize 


place every 


could sure get the production. 


those second hands have come touch with 
the importance of getting production and doing all the 
other things that it takes to successfully operate a room. 
They are not nearly so quick to fly off the handle and run 
a good spinner off, as is the section man who has never 
had the chance to be as close to the overseer as the second 
hands. In other words, the second hands have had more 
advice and suggestions from the overseers. 

Now do you see what I am driving at? Why not get 
closer to your section men? Of course you can’t make them 
all second hands, but you certainly can make them much 
better section men than they are now. 

And, incidentally, who is going to benefit most by mak- 
ing better section men? [I claim the overseer himself will 
the 
The trouble with so many of us is that we are so con- 


We 


know 


derive most benefit. 


founded selfish that we don’t want to help anybody. 


are afraid to tell anyone anything for fear he will 


as much as we know. Space will not permit my going into 
an argument to show the folly of such a feeling on the 
part of an overseer, but I do know that any overseer or 
superintendent who is not broad minded enough to see the 
approaching trend, so to speak, will soon be standing still, 
and when he is standing still he is going backwards. 

Think of the progress the whole world is making by tak- 
ing advice and grabbing at suggestions. Come right down 
to concrete illustrations: Corron is giving advice in the 
form of technical articles from the highest type and most 





successful overseers and superintendents in the business. 





(ther overseers and superintendents and section men all 
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WILLIAM TONKS 


VICE-PRESIDENT, THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, THE ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 


Relative to complete certified audits, the message of The Robert Morris 
Associates is to the— 

BUSINESS MAN: That honesty welcomes investigation, while reticence 
creates suspicion and precludes the helpfulness of experience. 

BANKER: That you shirk your first responsibility, which is to your 
depositors and stockholders, when you loan their money without full investi- 
gation. You even do the borrower an injustice unless you have sufficient 
knowledge of his business to prevent or mitigate failure. 

CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT: That you have not earned your fee from 
the business man unless you have made it possible for him to save or make | 
more money. That you have not earned the confidence of the banker unless 
your figures, comments and certification present a true and complete picture. \ 


| 
Published in the interest of better Business 
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Check Waste at the Source. 


Epitor CorTron: 

Every man realizes the importance of giving careful 
attention to the waste made in his plant, and for the pur- 
pose of utilizing everything that can be saved from event- 
ually beeoming worthless waste, has probably installed 
waste pickers, together with a system of inspecting every- 
thing cast off from the mill, before finally heaving it over 
among the rubbish. We have read and heard so much 
about waste that many men consider it an old song, how- 
ever, its importance cannot be impressed upon us too 
strongly. 

There is a side to the waste problem which too many 
men neglect, and that is the small, unimportant things in 
themselves, the sources of waste. As a fighter who steps 
into the ring, trained and conditioned to withstand the 
hardest blows his adversary can deliver, is weakened by the 
short jabs to his ribs, until the training and conditioning 
is of no value to him, so is the success of a mill man lessen- 
ed when he gives too much attention to the redemption of 
cotton waste and neglects the little sources of waste which 
are repeated day after day.and allowed to go unchecked. 

A mill’s machinery must be kept in good running condi- 
tion or it will produce as many full waste cans as it will 
perfect product. I once knew a mill that had a finisher 
picker on which the clutch to the feed rolls stuck. It would 
produce about three laps, and then when the next one was 
full, the knock-off bar would drop, but the clutch did not 
disengage, consequently the feed rolls kept feeding until 
the whole machine was bunged up. One day that picker 
made three boxes of waste, which weighed 150 pounds. The 
cost of picking is approximately 1/2 cent a pound so that 
waste alone cost 75 cents a day. Add to this the loss of 
production while the machine was being cleared, the waste 
of the tender’s time, the breakage of belts caused by the 
bung-up, and the possibility of breaking the picker, and 
the total cost will be about $1.00 per day for this particular 
condition. That picker ran for over three- weeks in that 
condition, simply because everyone was “too busy” to fix it. 

Possibly the greatest source of neglected waste on the 
cards is the breakage of ends. It should be remembered 
that every time the end breaks at the card, it will stop a 
draw frame of six heads, and for every minute that frame 
is stopped, approximately two pounds of drawing is lost. 
Oftentimes the card end breaks because the lap runs out 
and the stripper does not put a new one in immediately. 
Figure out the saving if the strippers piece up ends in the 
cans. 

The breakage of comb bands is another cause of end 
breakage, but this could be practically eliminated if the 
grinders inspect the bands once a week, and replace any 
that shows signs of weakness. 

At the drawing frames the operatives should be taught 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. ‘This department is open to all. 


to run all the drawing out of the cans, and not dump the 
last few coils into the waste can, as is often done if the 
end happens to break. The back drawing eans should not 
be filled too full, for when they are, and the coils stand 
10 or 12 inches out of the ean, they are apt to fall over, 
perhaps into another adjacent can, and stoppage and waste 
result. In running colored work, special attention should 
be given to the drawing frames, so that when a color is 
running out, all the drawing will be used. 

The slubber is usually more economical on waste, but 
the cone belt should receive attention. If possible, two 
belts should be run, but trouble can be eliminated if the 
If the belt shows weak- 
ness, it should be changed; the cost of a new belt is less 
than when all the ends break. 


belts are inspected once a week. 


The oiler can inflate the cost 
on all the fly frames by depreciation and loss of produe- 
tion from breakage. 

The practice of pulling roving off the bobbins when the 
creel is running out on the intermediates is a drain on the 
finances of most mills. 

When there is bad roving from the jack frames, it is 
not always necessary to eut it all off. The overseer can 
find time to look over all the bad roving and determine 
what should be done with each bobbin, and not eall it waste 
indiscriminately because the spinner says it is bad roving. 

On all the speeders, it is well to be over watchful to 
see that the bobbins are full, as girls will sometimes doff 
during their noon hour. The taper should not be so short 
as to cause the bobbins to snub off. By keeping the builder 
in perfect condition the overseer will save money for the 
concern. The practice of allowing bobbins to lie around 
on the floor is a costly one with the present price of bob- 
bins. Also, order should be the watchword of the fixers 
in storing their change gears. 

The evil in the spinning room is the practice of break- 
ing out a frame. If careful records are kept of the looms, 
they can be kept running without much breaking out until 
the creels are empty. The making of bands and band rov- 
ing should be given attention, and the best that can be 
made should be considered the most economical. 

The knots made in the spooling room should be watched, 


as a careless girl can stop a lot of looms. 
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= APOR and condensation is the cause of more 
damage and inefliciency in the dye-house than 
any other one thing. The fog is not only detri- 
mental to the health and efficiency of the men, but the 
continual dropping of condensation, which contains a 
great deal of objectionable acids, has a disastrous ef- 
fect on machinery, products, and building interior. 
Many mills have considered this a necessary evil, or 
have thought that equipment to eliminate this evil 
properly would cost more than it was worth. Such is 
not the case. You can now secure the equipment that 
is operating so successfully in many mills, together 
with the engineering service which helped to make 
the equipment so efficient, and at a cost which is not 
exorbitant. Such equipment is proving a profitable 
investment in other mills—why not in yours? 


BUCKEYE 


SYSTEM for DYE HOUSES 


takes heated air through properly designed steam coils and 
discharges it through main ducts provided with mechanical 
distributing nozzles. These nozzles accurately distribute the 
heated air at the points where the moist air comes in contact 
with the cooler air. Cool air is provided in the range of work 
so that there is no increase in temperature below, where the 
men are at work. 

The system is scientific and complete. Our engineer han- 
dles the job complete, determines the average vapor, average 
outdoor temperature, increase in temperature required to 
prevent vapor, condensing, cooling required, and the equip- 
ment is installed quickly with no interruption to operation. 

We also make drying systems for tenter frame drying 
through hot air drawn over coils. All our systems use the 
famous Buckeye Blowers or Multiblade Fans—built for hard 
service. 


il 





Catalog and full inférmation sent upon request. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Blowers and Heating Systems for Cooling, 
Heating, Drying, Ventilating and Conveying. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—372 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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several size manufacturing companies have experts who can 


The sizing of the warp yarn is very important. 


study a mill’s problems, and probably can do more for 
slashing in a short time than an overseer or a superintend- 
ent could do in months of labor. 

The good or bad work in the weave room is probably 
centered in the loom fixer. If he allows reedy cloth to go 
through, the reaction will be noticed in the orders, for the 
days when just anything sells have passed. If the looms 
continually bang-off, production suffers. 

The practice of the operatives helping themselves to 
whatever they want should be stopped, as a mill cannot 
afford to buy supplies for the whole village. A new brush 
or broom should not be given except in exchange for an 
If the mill is too strict and requires that the 
brooms and brushes must be worn out before being re- 


old one. 


turned, it will soon be found that the brooms will be stuck 
into a pulley and the brushes put into a vise when the 
operative wants a new one. 

All of these points no doubt have been considered, 
but they cannot be corrected once and then ignored, as 
they gradually slip back in the routine unless the superin- 


tendent is on the watch at all times. M. W. H. (Mass. ) 





Efficiency in Carding. 
Epitor Corron: 

The value of any productive machine depends chiefly 
upon its efficiency. Taking the mill as a whole the question 
of efficiency applies more directly to the cards than to any 
other machine. This is due to the fact that the card deter- 
mines the quality of the mill’s output to the greatest extent 
and consequently deserves the greatest care and attention. 
Two mills on the same goods will often turn out widely 
different products, and the cause of the difference, when 
In 


one mill it will be excellent and in the other mill very poor 


analyzed, almost invariably sifts down to the carding. 


—and often with what appears to be practically the same 


equipment. 
This is not always the fault of the overseer or superin- 
tendent. They are given so much machinery to accomplish 


certain results and generally, in order to make this ma- 
chinery do as much as possible, it is asked for just a little 
more than it can do. This leads to overcrowding, and it is 
almost always on the cards. It is safe to say that very few 
mills have a sufficient number of cards to do the work re- 
quired of this process and do it well, and considering the 
important bearing this process has on the running of the 
work, the strength and evenness of the yarn and the clean- 
liness and general appearance of the woven cloth, it is as- 
tonishing how difficult it is to persuade mill managements 
to buy more eards when they are needed. However, the 
mark of the good workman is the ability to do well with the 
tools at hand, and it is chiefly to that end that this article 
is designed. 

The first point to be considered, and the most important 
for cards as for every other textile machine, is that of speed. 
Most mill men will agree that many a card that was prop- 
erly set has failed to do good work on account of ex- 
cessive speed and overcrowding. Makers’ catalogs will give 
the cylinder speed as 165 r.p.m. 
ed in practice up to 175 r.p.m. and over. 
doubt that a ecard will operate at a speed considerably in 


This is frequently exceed- 
There is no 
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excess of 165 r.p.m. for the evlinder, and it may be justi- 
fiable in some cases and unavoidable in others, but as gen- 
eral rule, it is not good practice. This has been determined 
by long experiment and by the experience of numbers of 
practical men to be the most efficient average speed for all 
classes of work, giving the most satisfactory cleaning of 
the fiber combined with the longest life of the clothing. 
Besides the cylinder there are a number of other moving 
parts to be considered. The licker-in, primarily installed as 
a cleaner, will by its carding action eut the staple if this 
action is too severe, and the breaking strength of the yarn 
can be seriously affected if the speed is too high or the ad 
For Middling 1 to 


licker-in speed in a certain mill was 625 r.p.m. 


1%4-ineh eotton, the 
When this 


was cut to 380 r.p.m. the breaking strength went up ten 


justment faulty. 


pounds. From 400 to 450 r.p.m. is the speed generally 
recommended by the builders. 

Flats can be speeded to the satisfaction of the overseer 
or superintendent. This is probably the only place that an 
increase of speed can be beneficial, as it will result in the 
There is no doubt, 


removal of more short fiber and dirt. 


however, that it will also take out more good fiber. There 
is hardly a mill that has not experimented along this line 
somewhat with resulting variation in speeds between mills, 
but this is a matter determined largely by the nature of the 
work and the quantity and quality of strips considered de- 
sirable. 

The next important factor in the efficient operation of 
cards is the setting of the various parts in relation to each 
fast 
ject, as it is influenced too greatly by the quality of stock 
Even after 


other. There is no hard and rule to cover this sub- 
being run and the amount of cleaning desired. 
this has been determined it will be found that two ecards 
set exactly alike will very often not do the same work. 
This applies more generally to the licker-in sereen, the 
cylinder sereens and the front and back plates, and these 
parts must be set largely by the judgment of the card 
erinder. 

Beginning with the feed plate setting, an important point 
is the shape of the nose on the feed plate. The distance 
from the bite of the feed roll down to the shoulder on the 
nose of the feed plate where the cotton is taken off, should 
be about an eighth of an inch longer than the staple being 
run. The angle at which the nose recedes from the licker- 
in should be such that the licker-in will comb about three- 
fourths of the fiber before the feed roll lets it go. In start- 
ing up a new mill the machine builders always furnish the 
cards with feed plates of the proper shape for the work 
intended, but as time goes on it almost always happens that 
it is decided to gc on other lines of work and the staple 
is changed, with the result that the card is working a class 
of coton for which the feed plate was never intended. This 
is a matter which is seldom given the proper thought. 

The following procedure should be followed in setting 
up a eard for l-inch staple: Before grinding the card, the 
licker-in and feed plate should be loosened and backed off 
from the eylinder slightly. After grinding, set the licker- 
in to the cylinder with a 10 gauge, bolt the licker-in boxes 
tightly in place and try the setting again to be sure it has 
not changed. Then take out the licker-in and set the eyl- 
inder sereen. Set the back of the screen 20 to 30 gauge 


from the cylinder, the middle about twice and the front 


about three times this distance. A considerable latitude is 
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Anchor-Weld Double Gate Type GD3-1, 
with %” grooved square pickets, hung 
between brick piers at an entrance to 
the property of Joseph C. Price Co. at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Permanently true and 
rigid without diagonal bracing. 















Part of an installation of 700 ft. of An- 
chor-Weld Railing at the above proper- 
ty. This railing is 6 ft. high, set be- 
tween I-beam galvanized posts, firmly 
anchored in the ground. Perfect in 
alignment, without loose pickets or sag- 
ging rails, such a railing will last in- 





definitely. 








1— Grooved 


square rods of 
open - hearth 
steel. 





2 — Electrically 
welded under 
tons of pressure. 





3—Form one sol- 
id piece at each 
intersection. 


Anchor Weld — 


Perfect Railings and Gates 
for all Industrial Properties 


They dignify a property. They prevent trespass- 
ing, decrease outside fire hazards, and open new fa- 
cilities for manufacturing and storing; the gates pro- 
mote order by localizing entrances and exits. 

Their long life and extremely low upkeep cost, 
their excellent appearance and the wide variety of 
design obtainable, have led to their adoption by 
many of the largest industrial corporations. 

Made by a new and exclusive process of electric 
welding, they overcome any current objections to 
the common iron fence. Grooved square rods form 
both pickets and rails. As shown in Fig. 1, two such 
members constitute each rail, the picket being weld- 
ed between them by electricity under great mechan- 
ical pressure, causing the flanges to permanently 
unite into one homogeneous piece of steel, (Figs. 
2 and 3). 

Pickets cannot become loose or fall, and panels 
even ten feet in length will not sag. No diagonal 
back braces are needed, and gates hang true without 
recourse to tie rods. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


RM — BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 





For Economy— 








Look into this now. Perhaps 
you have thought an iron rail- 


ing too expensive. 


check over the 


Let us 
figures with 


you. Let us plan your factory 
enclosure with your problems 


in mind. 


Telephone, 


Write or Wire 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
MINEOLA, L. IL, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. . 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. . 


. 79 Milk Street 

+ 860. Dearborn Street 

» 141 East Fourth Street 

« Guardian Building 

« 4th Floor, Penobscot Bidg 


. 902 Main Street 


167 Jericho Turnpike 


Real Estate Trust Bidg 
Room 404 


* $41 Wood Street 
. 1604 Main Street, East 


SALES AGENTS 


ATLANTA, GA. . 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . 
DALLAS, TEXAS . 


GREENVILLE, S.C. . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LOS ANGELES, ‘CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
PORTLAND, ORF.GON 


RICHMOND, VA. . 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ST. LOUIS,MO. . . 





Beaullieu & Applewhite 


* 1317 3rd Natl. Bk. Bidg 


2011 Third Avenue 
C. S. Caldwell 


. Southern Wire & Iron Co. 


, Henry H. Orr 


JIS Palmetto Building 


_ The Pierce Co. 


930 Wyandotte Street 


_ Chas. M. Allen Co. 


407 Burwell Building 
J. E. Dwan 
341 Citizen's Nat. Bk Bidg, 


Speers-Jevne Co. 
Builders Exchange Bidg. 


J. T. Mann Co., Inc 
308 Tchoupitoulas St. 


The Merrill Co. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Building 


, R.M. Nolting 


119 Mutual Building 


. Chas. M. MacLean Co. 


Merchants Natl. Bk. Bidg. 
T. Crowe & Co. 


F. 
* $08 Westlake Ave.. North 


Richard Spencer 
932 Hearst Building 


, Reinforced Concrete Co. 


Arcade Building 


2399-G 
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allowable here, and after the card starts up it will probably 
be found necessary to judge the setting altogether by the 
amount of fly thrown out. 

Now take the shrouds from the ends of the licker-in and 
put them in the boxes. The shrouds are usually of the 
same diameter as the:licker-in and the ends of the sereen 
ean be set to them. In ease the screen is battered up, or 
if for any reason it is desired to get the licker-in setting 
all the way across, it is necessary to construct a dummy to 
set to. This can be made of a piece of shafting the size 
of the licker-in shaft with a wheel the size of the licker-in. 
The wheel can be made of hard wood or an old pulley or a 
gear blank, and when the shaft is placed in the licker-in 
boxes the wheel can be slid back and forth on it so as to 


show the setting of the screen the whole way across. 

Set the front of the licker-in sereen one full set of 
eauges from the shrouds, and the back so as to regulate 
the waste, usually about an eighth of an inch. Put the 
shrouds back on the licker-in and the licker-in back in the 
boxes. Set the mote knives 17 gauge from the licker-in. 
Mote knives are very often crooked and spring in or out 


i. in the middle. The licker-in dummy will be found very 
1S useful in observing this and making this setting. A great 
h many grinders will set mote knives as close as possible with- 
‘y out striking. Ordinarily the feed plate is set to the licker- 
iS in with a 10 to 12 gauge, but when running a weak staple, 


15 or even 17 will give better results. Light weight laps 


may permit a slightly closer setting. It should not be for- 
gotten that the closer the setting the more danger of in- 
juring the staple, while the wider the setting the less clean- 
ing will be done and the fiber will be delivered less evenly 
to the cylinder. The correct setting is a medium between 
these two and must be determined by the nature of the :vork. 


The back knife plate should be set to 29. Flats should 
be set very carefully; 10 to 12 gauge will give good results. 
After setting it should be seen that the flexible band is 
locked tightly in place and the settings tried again to 
make certain they have not changed. The front knife plate 
is set so as to regulate the amount of strips wanted. Gen- 
erally the lower edge should be closer to the cylinder than 
the upper edge. Settings vary all the way from 17 to 34, 
but the closer the setting the lighter the strips within a 
limited degree. 

The doffer should be set so as to take the good staple 
from the cylinder and carefully bolted in place. Generally 
a 7 to 10 gauge is sufficient for this. If set too far from 
the cylinder the doffer will deliver a cloudy web due to 
the cotton not being taken from the cylinder evenly. The 
doffer comb should be set close enough to the doffer to 


take the web off, but not so close as to strike the doffer; 


generally 10 gauge, and the comb should be raised and 

lowered until the proper tension is obtained between the 

doffer and the trumpet. Set the flat comb close enough 
to the flats to take the strips from the flats without striking. 
This will be about a 10 gauge. 

There is nothing that bears more directly on the correct 
setting up of ecards than the condition of the floor upon 
which they stand. It is not possible to set and maintain 

a relationship of a few thousandths of an inch between the 





moving parts of a machine that rests on a weak, vibrating 
floor. Modern facory buildings are being constructed with 


a view to the elimination of all vibration so far as is pos- 
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sible, but such a provision is seldom found in the old type 


of construction, and many a card grinder, surrounded and 
confused by the noise from pickers, fly frames and often 
looms, sets up his ecard on a shaking floor in a sort of 
that. When- 


ever possible, cards should be placed in a separate room so 


catch-as-catch-ean method and lets it go at 


as to shut out all other noises, and should rest or a verv 
solid floor, preferably concrete. In any event they should 
be leveled up periodically. 

The first grinding job the writer ever had was in a new 
mill where the cards were in a separate room and every- 
thing looked ideal for good work. The floor, however, 
which was of wood and about three feet from the ground, 
kept settling and when a card got sufficiently out of ieve! 
the cylinder would rub the arch. Whenever this happened 
the overseer would take a big bar of iron that stood handy 
in a corner and sliding it along the floor would whack first 
one corner of the ecard and then another until the rubbing 
stopped. This looked rather queer to the grinder, but being 
rather “green” and having just bluffed himself into the job 
In the 


course of time the frames of the cards got all out of square 


he decided it would be best not to say anything. 


and things were in rather a mess when that overseer left and 
another took charge. When the new man saw the condition 
of things, he went straight up in the air, and only a natural 
gift of eloquence combined with a quick leveling up and 
straightening out of everything saved the poor grinder the 
job. 

Given the correct speed and the proper settings there 
still remains a great deal to be done. After grinding, the 
grinder should go over his card thoroughly while setting 
it up. This does not mean that all settings should be made 
every time. Screen settings once made are seldom changed, 
and flats can be set every other round, but the whole ma- 
chine should be looked over with an eye to the general con- 
dition. If cotton blows out between the cylinder and the 
frame, it should be removed before it stops the card or 
All slow moving parts should be tested to see 
The licker- 
in should be examined for damaged teeth and these straight- 
The careful grinder knows 0° many 


causes a fire. 
that they move freely and are properly oiled. 
ened if there are any. ' 
things that can be done and should be done at this time. 

In the actual running of the cards there are other things 
to be watched. Any mill man will agree that oiling is a 
matter of prime importance, yet most mill men will allow 
it to be done by almost any kind of a hand who probably is 
oiling because he doesn’t know how to do anything else. 

There is only one way to strip a ecard, and that is to 
strip it clean. The stripping force should never be in such 
a hurry or have so many other things to do that they can- 
not thoroughly remove the strips from the cylinder and 
doffer. 
is not as difficult as it has been, but it is a point to be 
The number of times a day and the 


In these days of vacuum strippers, this problem 


watched at al] times. 
number of cards that can be stopped at one time while 
stripping must be left to the overseer’s judgment. 

Keeping the machinery clean makes better work, and 
general cleanliness all over the room tends to raise the 
morale of the help. Belts should be cleaned, not once in 
a while, but constantly, so as to eliminate slip and by 
maintaining the proper relative speed of the different mov- 
ing parts of the card, hold the production and cleaning effi- 
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Check Straps 


in actual service tests have 
proved to be by far the 


Highest Quality 
Longest Wearing 
and 
Most Economical 
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Straps ever installed on Cotton 
Looms 


SPECIAL TANNAGE :: EXTRAORDINARY VALUE 


“BONDARON” Lug Straps and Harness Straps 


| “THE LEATHER WITH | 
THE HAIR ON” 
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Standardize on “BONDARON” and cut your loom 


leather costs in half—and then some. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
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tees and Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE LEATHERS : 
617-619 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ciency to what it should be. A separate article could be 
written on the grinding itself. 

The watchword of the card room should be “Care.” The 
overseer is only human, and knowing that, he should make 
due allowance for the hands under his supervision, but 
should not let them drift back into careless ways. Most 
overseers know what should be done; few actually aecom- 
plish it, but by setting a high standard as their mark and 
striving constantly to hold it, a high degree of efficiency 





can be reached and maintained. J. K. (Ala.) 
An Old Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 501.) 

over the country are eagerly drinking in this advice and 


making themselves better and more efficient men in their 
respective lines of work. 

One superintendent subscribed for Cotton just because 
the solicitor came along and the subscription price was so 
small that he gave him a dollar to get rid of him. A few 
weeks later that superintendent came to his office late one 
afternoon pretty badly worried over a little trouble he was 
His first number of Cotton had 
just arrived and was lying on his desk. 


having in the ecard room. 
He remembered 
that dollar as soon as he saw the magazine and as he eas- 
ually turned through the pages looking at the advertise- 
ments he did forget his troubles for the moment and turned 
on into the reading matter. There he found a pretty hot 
discussion between several contributors and, strange to say, 
one fellow was talking about his own troubles that fitted 
pretty well in to the case of this superintendent. He took 
Cotton home with him. He studied the article carefully, 
and, to make a long story short, he went to the card- 
er with the idea next morning, and it worked. That man is 
now a regular reader of his magazine. 

You may think this is fiction, or, perhaps, you may 
say that the publishers of Corton put me up to telling this 
particular story, but if I had the space I could name one 
ease after another to show the importance of giving and 
taking advice. 

Try the suggestion on your section men, Mr. Boss Weav- 
er, Spinner or Carder, and watch your production go up 
and see what a different feeling you wil] have toward those 
You no doubt will be surprised to see how they will 
respond, how they will fall in line. how they will cooperate. 

And as for you, Mr. Superintendent, well, I’ll feave it 
to you. 


men, 


for a man to keep his job 


It takes constant vigilance 
right up to its highest efficiency. 
thing to do, start in to walking up and down your alleys. 
Ask the operative how the work is running, which machine 


runs the best, which one runs the worst. You will soon 


If you can’t find any- 


find out so much to have done that all the section men 
will wonder how you can see so many things anyway. 





The superintendent needs the cooperation of the over- 
seers. His first purpose should be to inspire them to loyal- 
ty to thé firm by which they are employed. A loyal set of 
men are full of suggestions and wil! go to extremes to sup- 
port their leader. 
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Some Remedies for Static. 


Epitor Corron : 
In his article on “Statice Electricity” in the Mareh num- 


ber, “H. J.” has sprung a good one. He has told us some- 


thing we always knew, but if I am right, he has started 
something that will eventually prove beneficial to the read- 
ers of Corton. 

Electrification should not be confused with electricity. 
Electrification always involves a change in the normal 
amount or condition of the electricity a body contains, the 
change requires the expenditure of energy for its produe- 
tion, and energy is given out when the electricity reverts 
to its normal matter, so electrification is not electricity, but 
the energy electricity possesses by virtue of its displacement. 

Friction is not the only way electrification is produced. 
Chemical action, percussion, physiological action, and other 
disturbances in the condition of matter also bring about 
disturbances in the electric condition of a body. 

It is quite possible that these cases may all be ultimate 
ly reduced to that of contact. Take two bodies that have 
different properties, one that has too much electrification 
repels a body in the same condition, and attracts one in the 
opposite state; also, the one with too little repels a body 
in the same condition, and attracts the other. The terms 
positive and negative, as used in connection with electrified 
bodies, are conventional terms to denote which of the two 
states a body is in. 

Statice electricity in our cotton mills is due to the bodies 
not being in a like condition. For the reasons given there 
are many cotton fibers upon which atmospheric conditions 
have a greater or less effect, especially in the processes of 
manufacture, yet it is only a matter of degree. 

Let us consider here the structure of the cotton fiber. 
Its hollow spiral or collapsed tubular form, its delicate 
waxy walls, and its wonderful adaptitude for drafting and 
twisting and manipulating under proper atmospheric condi- 
tions, are well known, as well as its refractory nature un- 
der adverse conditions of humidity and temperature, and its 
fretful disposition in the presence of static electricity. 

The direct result of changes in humidity and temper- 
ature of the atmosphere is a corresponding change in the 
amount of moisture hygroscopically contained in fibers ex- 
posed to it, which in turn affects consequent and relative 
changes in their physical condition, these physical changes 
are mainly in the nature and amount of the twist in in 
dividual fibers, and the extent of their brittleness or plia 
bility as the case may be. 

The normal amount of moisture in cotton is estimated 
to be about eight per cent, although the amount of mois- 
ture varies somewhat with the locality in which the cottom 
was grown and upon climatic variations from year to year. 
There is a very marked difference in the physical proper- 
ties of one crop as compared to another, and any attempt 
to work one year’s product with hard and fast rules deduced 
from the previous year’s experience will be disappointing; 
the behavior of one crop when worked at a certain stand- 
ard of moisture in the different departments is a guide for 
the next one, but not an infallible rule. Again, the prob- 
lem is complicated by the variable amount of oil in the 
fiber; many planters now realizing the advantage of leaving 
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the seed in the cotton as long as possible before ginning, so 
that the fiber may absorb as much oil as possible. 

The friction of machinery, the friction of moving belts, 
and many of the operations carried on in manufacturing 
establishments generate static electricity. 

Dry air is a poor conductor of electricity, and moist air 
is a good conductor; in a dry atmosphere, therefore, elec- 
tricity accumulates until everything is heavily charged with 
it, so that there is a strong tendency upon the part of dust 
and other minute particles and the individual fibers or 
materials in process of manufacture, to disengage them- 
selves and fly off into the atmosphere. From these facts it 
must be admitted that air conditioners and humidifiers are 
essential in every cotton mill. Granting that what “H. J.” 
says in the seventh paragraph of-his letter is true, .is it 
not a fact that the use of humidifiers in the mill in question 
would improve the quality and increase the production? I 
think so. No one knows, for they never had a litimidifier of 
any sort in the mill. 

Most all practical carders know how to go about it 
when the room is charged with electrification. One way is 
to moisten the air, another is to wet the floor, and still an- 
other is to turn on the steam. The combs on the doffers are 
lowered, ete., all of which, as stated, is understood. 

But in the following cases we are helpless. Having in 
mind what has already been pointed out, let us assume that 
we have a large amount of laps on hand, it is winter, and 
the picker room is allowed to be filled with cold air. Then 
let us imagine that these laps are placed at the back of a 
ecard in a warm room. No matter what we do in such a 
case, we will have a great deal of trouble, and the only 
remedy is to let the laps stand in the room where they are 
to be run. 

Remember, two bodies that have different properties 
repel substances in a similar condition. 

There is nothing more discouraging than to have elee- 
trification on the drawing frames and cans. Heat is the 
only remedy. 

A book or two could be written on the subjeet, and I 
feel I have already taken up more than my share of space. 
Now let’s hear from some of the other fellows; this is a 
valuable diseussion. Wash (Mass. 


Eviior Corron: 

The ghost that stalks around our cotton mills seems to 
get in his most efficient work when he floats in as static 
electricity. Ghost hunting always has been fruitless, that 
is, the hunt has been side-tracked and bumped up against 
something tangible, but the mysteries uncovered are al- 
rays interesting, fascinating and usually useful. Now if 
we hunt static electricity long enough we will run off the 
track and probably find the thing that is causing it to 
interfere with our manufacturing. “H. J. (Ala.),” in the 
March number, has stirred the ghost up, so let’s all help 
to keep him up and out forever. 

Before considering the problem as we know it now, 
suppose we look into the future and see how static elee- 
tricity will be treated. Past and present endeavor seems 
to be to kill the electrical charge where it shows itself, but 
the sure and the only real cure is to prevent it from ever 
showing itself, therefore, sometime, electrical experts will 
probably work out a barrier to static electricity similar to, 
but more positive than, our lightning protectors. 
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The first battle has got to be to find absolute knowledge 


of electricity. There is very little positively known of the 
origin of electricity. It exists and wonderful uses can 
be made of it, but should it suddenly cease to be, it is im- 
possible for anyone to say what caused it to disappear, or 
how it could be brought back, or what the results would be 
to this earth. It has long been studied, even the earliest 
histories showing that the ancient Egyptians knew its ac- 
tions. The Greeks, at the time of Thales, 600 B. C., knew 
that when amber was rubbed it would attract bits of paper. 
Possibly we can compare it with gravity; we know it exists, 
but we know not what to do to preserve it. Possibly 
Professor Einstein, in his study of relativity, will find the 
source of electricity. This lack of basie knowledge is the 
primary reason for most men evading the statie electricity 
question, but the problem will never be solved by evasion. 

Electricity is either a substance or a force. Some text- 
books teH-us, “it is the same as the ether, an elastic and 
extremely thin substance, that exists everywhere, even be- 
tween the molecules of solids and liquids.” A textbook on 
electrochemistry says, “All substances are composed of very 
minute particles known as molecules, which in turn are com- 
posed of still smaller elementary particles called atoms. 
Until recently the molecule has been looked upon as being 
the smallest particle of matter that could exist alone or in 


a free state, the atoms never remaining free, but always 


uniting with other atoms of the same or of different ele- 


+ 


ments so as to form molecules. Recent physical investiga- 
tions indicate that in every solution there exist members 
of free atoms or groups of atoms smaller than molecules, 
which are ealled ions. The ions tend to appear at the 
electrodes, those at the anode being called anions, those at 
the cathode being called eations. Each ion is believed to 
carry a statie charge, by which it is attracted to the oppo- 
sitely charged electrode.” 

Electricity is usually classified according to its motion, 
but it is the same substance in every case. Electricity at 
rest is statie electricity. Electricity in motion is eurrent, 
in rotation is magnetism, in vibration is radiation. Static 
electricity consists of stationary charges which show them- 
selves by attracting or repelling other bodies. Statice elec- 
trieity is produced by chemical action, by magnetie induc- 
tion, by heat, by frietion, by influence and sometimes by 
pressure. A static charge travels over the surface while 
a current spreads through the conduetor, therefore, a static 
charge will creep along glass, wood or cotton, which are 
usually considered as insulators. 

The greatest amount of statie electricity in the mill 
is probably caused by the belts. The belt causes it partly 
by internal friction in the belt as it bends around the pulley, 
partly by friction between the belt and the pulley, partly by 
friction between the belt and the air; and largely by in- 
duction as the charges are separated by the motion of the 
belt. On a wet day the belts become more or less damp 
and conduct the charge to the shaft where it is carried away, 
but on cold dry days the charges cannot be carried off as 
verything beeomes insulated. However, the moisture in 
the air does not affect the production of the statie charge, 
it simply provides more or less conductivity to carry the 
charge away. If the air is saturated with steam, everything 
will beeome dampened and the charges will be carried away. 
Putting hot water on the floors helps to moisten the air, 
and is a very good idea for ground floors, where the water 
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Filling in rivet holes 
by Oxwelding 
Burning out 
rivets with 
Oxweld Cutting 
Blowpipe 





This man burns ’em out 


and this one fills em up 


The wonder story of the double duty of oxwelding is well illustrated 
by the work of these two men. 


pe One is burning out rivets from a ship’s plates—as quickly as a carpen- 
aiden de ter can drive nails—and the other is restoring the perforated plate to 
for you. its original condition by filling up the rivet holes with steel. 


Both use the same gases and both depend on Oxweld blowpipes to get 
the best results. 

Oxwelding and cutting are so flexible in their usefulness that the list ot 
profitable applications to industrial production and reclamation is practi- 
cally limitless. 

Thousands of manufacturers are using the process to cut costs, save 
time and improve products and everywhere the oxwelding and cutting 
blowpipes are eliminating delays by making quick, economical and per- 
manent repairs to worn and broken machinery. 

Oxweld Service Engineers, stationed in more than fifty cities, will gladly 
co-operate with you in solving your problems of production and main- 
tenance. There is no charge for this service. 


Write for illustrated book “Oxweld Can Do It!” 





An illustrated book 
“Oxweld Can Do It” OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY » Newark, N.J. » Chicago + San Francisco 
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is doing—write for it 
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eannot leak through and damage anything below. I have 
tried all of “H. J.’s” tricks and found practically the same 
results. They all help a lfttle, but do not cure. 

There is a concern making electric neutralizers for 
ecards and drawing frames, and their system does more to 
defeat the static charge than anything else that I ever used. 
I think the editorial staff of Corron ean find the makers 
of this neutralizer for any who desire to know about them, 
as I do not care to mention the name in this letter. 

The neutralizer consists of a bar, fitted to the ecard 
directly over the doffer comb, which carries a series of 
triangular points, set at one inch intervals,: which are all 
connected to one wire, placed conveniently by the side 
of each doffer, and usually running through the floor, 
where it connects with a feed wire. This feed wire carries 
10,000 volts, stepped up from the main line, and when this 
eurrent is conducted to the triangular points, it neutralizes 
the statie charge and kills it. The drawing frames are rig- 
ged up similarly, except that a nozzle is used over every 
coiler head, directly under the calender rolls. This nozzle 
carries a very fine wire which runs back to the feed wire. 

All of these practices and devices will not cure our 
troubles, however much they help to get the cotton through. 
In all my experience, I have never found that white cotton 
acted as badly as dyed cotton on the cards or drawing, and 
for this reason, I believe the cause of our troubles is in 
the dyestuff. On cold mornings, sometimes, the white will 
go bad on the ecards, but a sprinkler can of hot water 
sprayed onto the floor around the ecards will stop it. But 
the colors, well some of them are ten times worse than Sher- 
man ever thought war was. I said some of them, and this 
again strengthens my theory that it is the dyestuff, for it 
is always the same colors that kick up. “H. J.” had trouble 
with his yellow. I never had any trouble with mine and I 
dye it direct. The bleach is the cause of more trouble than 
everything else and as others seem to have the same trouble 
it would look as though the cause is in the bleaching. - Our 
dye chemists can give us further light on this question if 
they will trace back the ingredients of the various dyestuffs, 
which might induct electricity. M. W. H. ( Mass.) 


_ —— 


Epitor Corton: 

I was much interested in reading, in the March issue, 
of the trials and tribulations of “H. J. (Ala.)” when he was 
bothered with static electricity in the card room while run- 
ning colored and bleached cotton. I have carded colored 
and bleached cotton, in a mill where we did not have humid- 
ifiers, and in no case did I ever have his trouble, except in 
extremely cold and windy weather. And when I say “cold,” 
I mean it was cold sure enough—snow on the ground 24 
inches, and ice on the river thick enough to hold a double 
team loaded. In this kind of weather we would have 
trouble. But here is the remedy we used: We opened 
steam jets in the room, kept all the doors closed, and when 
the window panes got cloudy and wet from the effect of the 
steam, things went off all right. 

I would suggest to “H. J.,” and others having this 
trouble, that they try this recipe, and believe that they 
will be greatly helped: Have the dyer wash the cotton 
thoroughly and dry it, and when ready for a mixing, spread 
the cotton on the floor about 12 inches thick and in as large 
a space as there is floor to spare for the purpose. Then 
get a one-gallon sprinkler, fill it with hot water and two 
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tablespoonsful of borax, and when this is dissolved, sprinkle 
it over the cotton.- After the pile of cotton is gone over, 
take a fork and turn it over in the same manner as working 
a compost pile. 

Care should be taken that the whole surface of the pile 
is sprinkled, and if one ean won’t do it, fill another and use 
it. I think anyone will be repaid for his trouble if he does 
this. A little steam in the room in eold, windy weather 
will help considerably, as steam is the most reliable method 
of killing statie electricity that I know of. I would like 
to hear from “H. J.” again some time on this subject. 

W. S. R. (Ga.) 


Grinding and Setting Cards. 


Epitor Corron: 

After reading the letter from “Mike (Ga.)” in the 
January number, on the grinding and setting of cards, I 
want to express my views on certain points he brings 
up in his letter, because our opinions do not exactly coin- 
cide on all these points. 

“Mike’s” first statement is that a man ean set up two 
eards side by side, grind them and then set every point 
the same and still not get the same results from them. How- 
ever, my experience leads me to believe that if the two 
eards are of the same make, clothed with the same make 
of clothing and the same number of wire, that there must 
be some difference somewhere in the settings, provided both 
ecards are using the same kind of stock and the same 
weight lap. I think “Mike” is a little wrong on this. 

I agree, with “Mike,” that the licker-in should be kept 
in good shape and set to the proper setting, but, oh, my!, 
if the lieker-in was all there was to worry us in our carding 
department, we certainly would be “sitting pretty.” 

“Mike” says, “When you see a licker-in set to a No. 7 
gauge, if you will look into the spinning room you will find 
that they have weak yarn and that it is almost impossible 
to keep the guides clean.” Well, all I’ve got to say is that 
we are running 1%¢-inch staple peeler cotton at our mill 
and J have every licker-in I’ve got set to a jam-up 7, and 
I believe our yarn has as good a breaking strength as 
anyone’s 80s. “Mike” also advocates a No. 17 setting for 
the feed plate, while I am getting along fine with No. 7 
setting at that point. I have my mote knives set, both top 
and bottom, to a No. 5, while he uses a 10 gauge for this 
setting. He is using the same setting for his back plate 
that I am using—bottom edge, 28, and top edge, 17—but 
where he has his flats set to a No. 12 I set mine to a No. 7. 

I believe, with “Mike,” that the licker-in should be kept 
in good shape and set to the proper setting. He says that 
the licker-in is important, and I agree with him, but I do 
believe that the most important part of the carding pro- 
cess comes between the flats and the cylinder. Now I 
don’t mean that all the carding is done between these 
points, for the feed plate has its part to play and the 
licker-in has its part to play, and the mote knives and 
the licker-in sereens have their parts to play; but the 
setting of the flats is important above all these because 
the majority of the motes and neps come in the flat strip- 
pings. The cylinders and doffer both should be ground 
sharp and set up well; then the back should be set up and 
the web examined; then the flats should be ground sharp 
and set to a good, tight 7, the web examined again and 
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This test should prove the value 
I have set the flats on 


the difference noted. 
of the work the flats perform. 
cards on the second floor of mills to a good, tight 7 with 
good results—and no flats were faced. 

“Mike” also advises a No. 17 setting for the doffer 
comb. I wish to say I have gotten along all o k with a 
No. 10 at this setting. I agree with him, however, when 
he says there never was a work more interesting than 
card grinding and that we ought to try to make every one 
do better work than the last one. 

Now “Mike” might get along fine with his settings, 
but I never could. He is trying to tell the readers how 
to get the best results in carding. So am I. You see how 
we differ. But we two can’t settle the matter definitely 
just by ourselves. Let us hear from otliers. 

Ted (N. C.) 


Some Cloth Room Suggestions. 


Epitor Corron : 


We see few letters from cloth room men in the depart- 
ment “How Other Men Manage.” In order to start some 
of them to telling how they do their work to secure the best 
results, I am going to diseuss a machine that seemingly 
gives little trouble, but which may cause more difficulty 
than it is usually given credit for. This machine is the 
winding calender. 

On the front of this machine the cloth usually passes 
over two or’ more tension bars in order to give it the re- 
quired tension in passing over the “stretch” or spreader 
This roll is a valuable adjunct to the machine, but 
Its purpose 


roll. 
like the measuring roll it is often left off. 
is to smooth out wrinkles, straighten turned down selvages, 
and, when the goods are ‘steamed, it prevents too much 
drawing up or shrinkage in width as it keeps the goods 
stretched until they pass on into the calender rolls proper. 
This stretcher roll is very simple, vet it is productive of 
some abuses that are well worth mentioning. 

The roll consists of brass or wooden plates diagonally 
ent across their face in grooves to a rather sharp edge. 
These plates are driven by cam rolls or balls working down 
into cireular eams so set as to cause the plates to travel 
from the center of the cloth toward the selvages from the 
time they strike the goods until they leave it. Then they 
are redrawn during the remaining half turn of the roll so 
as to come out again on the upward turn. 

The principal abuse of this roll is too little or too much 
oil. I have seen them stuck hard for lack of oil, and I 
have also seen them ruin quantities of goods with oil spots 
before the trouble could be located. Many mills having oil 
spots they cannot otherwise account for would do well to 
investigate these stretch rolls. The manufacturers have 
supplied these rolls with oil holes, thus ¢ncouraging the 
use of a light thin oil. This I never allow, experience 
having shown me it was unsafe. 
the cams. Of course, in time this gums the cams and the 
roll has to be taken apart and cleaned, but the goods ruin- 
ed by one overdose of oil given by an ignorant or careless 
hand will be more expensive than the cleaning of the roll 


I use a heavy grease on 


will cost in a dozen years. 


Then another abuse is the wrong setting. When these 


spreaders leave the shop this roll and its boxes are prop- 
erly set, but nuts will slip and curious hands will tinker, 
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and I have seen rolls running in the very reverse position 


from which they were intended to run, and no one seemed 
to know or eare. When in this condition they do more 
harm than good. They are set in stationary boxes, the shaft 
never turning. When not set correctly, loosen the set screws 
in the boxes and turn the roll shaft with the machine stand 
ing until the roll’s widest stretch is nearest the nip; then 
fasten again. The distance the cloth has to travel from 
the widest spread of the roll to its contact with the calender 
roll should be the least possible. 

The calender rolls proper consist of two soft iron rolls, 
one run directly on top of the other. They are usually 
run with the top roll going a trifle faster than the bottom 
roll, giving a dragging or ironing effect on the goods. 
This ironing may be increased or it may be reduced by in- 
terchangeable gears to suit the needs in hand. The rolls 
may also be heated with steam or run cold. The cloth passes 
down under the bottom roll, up between the two rolls and 
is then wound on a wooden roll which revolves on the top 
roll by friction. Where the goods are not desired to be 
calendered, they may be passed under the bottom roll and 
left from between the two rolls, being brought directly up 
in front to the winding roll and allowed to wind up back- 
wards, so to speak. 

There is a pressure device arranged by means of a 
friction wheel, with an adjustable leather friction, that 
holds the bearings down upon the journals of the wooden 
cloth roll just as hard or as loose as may be desired, thus 
governing the censity of the roll. 

This part of the machine is simple and hard to get out 
of order, yet susceptible of some mismanagement, the most 
common of which is to allow the rolls to run too hard to- 
gether or too far apart. If run too close together every 
wrinkle or turned selvage will be cut by the pressure and 
every hard foreign substance in passing through will also 
cut the goods. If run too far apart they allow the goods 
to pass without any of the ironing effect intended. <A 
clever trick of some operators, because of the lack of either 
knowlelge or interest on the part of the man in charge, is 
to play safe by opening the rolls. On goods intended 
for converters this is usually not so serious save that it 
does no‘ give the goods the feel and appearance that they 
might otherwise have. 
shaped bolt with nut attached that may, by screwing the 
nut, be drawn to any desired length directly between the 
boxes at the end of the rolls, thus raising the top roll off 
the bottom at will. 


These rolls are adjusted by a wedge 


In setting this machine, where I de- 
sire to calender goods at all, I take a piece of ordinary 
writing paper and raise the roll until I may pass this be- 
tween them from end to end with but little difficulty. 

Be Fa. tN. Ci) 





Educating Sub-Foremen. 


Epitor Corton: 

I notice that a large percentage of the letters to your 
“How Other Men Manage” Department, which is the part 
of the magazine I read first nearly every month, deal with 
speeds, drafts, settings and other things relating to the 
different machines throughout the mill, and I am sure that 
these articles are written by overseers and superintendents 
who are practical men. I get a lot of help from these dis- 
eussions, and I would like to fall into line and present 
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a new subject, that of the best way to get these articles 
before those men who are most in need of them—the section 
men and second hands. 

Certainly we must of necessity depend on the section 
men and second hands to carry out our orders. Then it 
we must depend on them, we should make an effort to 
interest them in bringing up their jobs to the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency, looking at all times for quality. 

My plan is this: When I read an article and find an 
interesting idea, I mark it. Then I ask my overseers if 
they have read such and such an article, and tell them that 
some man claims that he has something that will do so-and- 
so, also suggesting that we try it in a small way. If an 
overseer hasn’t the magazine himself, | turn my copy over 
to him and also expect him to call the idea to the attention 
of the section men and second hands. In this way, in a 
short time, the overseers and second hands and section men 
throughout the mill get the habit of reading and using 
other men’s ideas in their work, and in this way they be- 
come more interested and find ways to improve and de- 
velop ideas of their own. 

It is well known that there was a time when a few mill 
men were afraid to let the men under them know that they 
were trying the ideas of somebody else, or that they didn’t 
know it all, but I think that day has passed and most of 
those men are out of the game. 

Don’t understand me to say that I try every idea and 
theory that I see advanced. But I do try those that look 
good, sometimes modifying them a little to suit my local 
conditions. And above all, I try to interest men and second 
hands in reading articles relating to their work, and try 
to let them know that I am willing for someone else to have 
an idea and that we will, after fair consideration, give 
their ideas a trial if there is anything to them. If not, 
I explain why they won’t work. 

I am not setting this system up as a standard, but am 
merely giving my opinion, and would be glad to hear from 
other readers to have a different system that is better. I 
would like to see some discussion along this line, and would 
also like to ask a question of the overseers and superintend- 
ents. Is it an easy matter for them to secure good men 
for section men and second hands, men who can be depend- 
ed on to take the job higher up when the time comes? 

In training section men I have found it a very good 
rule to first consider the things that interested me when I 
was in the same position. I know it was always a pleasure 
to me for an overseer or superintendent to stop lohg enough 
to explain things that they wanted done, and the results 
they hoped to obtain. Take a card grinder, for example. 
Card grinders are human, just like you and I, and when 
they are told to make certain changes in their settings, they 
would appreciate being told what results the overseer or 
superintendent hopes to gain by such changes. I hear 
somebody say that all card grinders worth having know 
what the results from any change of settings will be. May- 
be yes, and maybe no. Anyway, no man, if told in the 
right way, objects to the overseer explaining what he hopes 
to accomplish, and when two heads are together to accom- 
plish a result, there is likely to be something done. 
Someone may ask, “Can section men be picked up just 


anywhere?” No, no more than cabbage can be expected 
to sprout from turnip seed. But if you have cabbage 
plants, and give them the proper care and attention, you 
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will soon have cabbage for the table. Set them out and 
leave them to themselves, and you may have a few little 
warped-up things that nobody would want. 

The superintendent who selects his men with eare, and 
who gives them the proper attention and encouragement, 
will soon have an organization of which he ean be justly 
proud Reader (N. C.) 


Roller and Belt Shop Economy. 


Epitor Corton: 

Many of the larger mills have a roiler and belt shop. 
Some are well conducted; others savor of anything but 
real economy. Belting, roll covering skins, roll covering 
cloths, cement and all supplies and tools for this work, 
cost a great deal more than they once did. Now is the 
time for all departments to be conducted with the true 
economic spirit required to compete successfully with more 
economical neighbors. 

The purpose of a roller and belt shop, in any mill, is to 
cover all rolls satisfactorily, and to keep the belting in 
good order so as to transmit the power necessary. Besides 
these two big jobs, this department attends to all of the 
clearer or roll wiper work throughout the mill, and does 
anything else which requires special service from this de- 
partment. When this department is properly conducted, it 
is a valuable asset to any fairly good sized mill. While 
very small mills cannot support a special department of 
this kind, many mills not now equipped with a roll and belt 
shop, could well afford to support such an institution. 

This part of a mill, like all other departments, should be 
in charge of a thoroughly competent man. He should be 
a man who is immensely interested in this work and willing 
to labor hard to operate his department at a profit to the 
mill. This official should have charge of every belt in the 
mill—not necessarily to splice every small belt through his 
department, ete., but he should have special charge of all 
main and counter belts and also the larger machine belts in 
the mill. Especially all machine belts which are required to 
be cement-lapped. No old belting should be discarded, nor a 
new one given out excepting through his department and 
with his approval. He should satisfy himself that a new 
belt is really needed before giving one out. Through his 
department, it will be his duty to inspect the main and 
counter belts, and not allow any of them to break during 
working hours. He will also have the right to and should 
inspect all of the smaller belts, to see if they are properly 
eared for and correctly spliced, and if not properly eared 
for, to report thereon promptly to the heads of the various 
departments first. If his adverse reports are not acted 
upon promptly, he should then present his findings to the 
general superintendent. All belting and transmission sup- 
plies should be in his custody, and he should make out 
daily and weekly reports of all his activities, and account 
earefully for all that comes in, and for all that goes out 
of his department. 

Eeonomy should be his motto and rule. He should cut 
the leather skins and cloths in such a manner as to reduce 
all wastes to the minimum amount. The same careful at- 
tention should be given to roll covering cloths, and all] belt- 
ing and supplies. In many mills new belts are put on 
without stretching. The roll covering department should be 
equipped with a belt stretching machine. In any mill where 
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new belt is put on without being stretched first will 
be only a few hours before it must be shortened. And this 
process must be repeated over and over until some belis are 
shortened a foot or more altogether before they are of the 
settled length required to drive the machinery properly. 
What has been cut off to shorten them from time to time, 
may vary from one-half ineh lengths and upwards, and 
which, of course, is useless for belting service again. But 
where the belting is thoroughly stretched in the belt shop 
before being given out for service, all of the stretched-out 
part remains in belting proper, instead of being wasted as 
useless small pieces as it must be whenever cut off at 
various times into small pieces to shorten or to tighten the 
belts. This, in itself, is quite a saving for any corporation, 
to say nothing of the required time for doing the work. 
No belt dressings nor belt fillers should be used without 
the approval and the direetion of the helt department. 
In fact only employees of the belt shop should be allowed 


ROLL AND BELT SHOP REPORT 
Week Ending 
Suppiies RECEIVED 


Mill No 


Week Ending 
Work Done ann Cost 


Name of Dept He, T STS [eost per 
Pte) S]5]3 >and = || Part 


Week Ending 
Supecies Given Out 


Name of 
Supplies} 


Week Ending 
Stock on HANO 


Name of |On Hand| Rec. This|Made This} Given | Bal. On 
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to apply any of these goods and then only when absolutely 


The value of any of these belt driving assistants 
Promiscuous use of 


necessary. 
is in the skillful use of them. 
is more likely to do injury than good. 

Referring to the covering of rolls! 
are usually sent to be recovered which are still serviceable. 
In the roll shop every roll should be carefully inspected 
In fact it is much better to have the roll 


tnem 


A great many rolls 


before covering. 
shop inspector 
various departments for the roll shop. 
less work and also prevents any possible injury to the rolls 
in transit, and which may not need recovering when sent 
out. This inspection, when properly conducted, will 
any mill a nice sum of money per annim. Only the 
of material, and the most skillful workmanship should be 
the rule in the belt and roll shop. All old belting s 


inspect the rolls before they leave ‘he 
This prevents use- 


save 
best 


hould 
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be returned to the belt shop. When old belting is finally 
further 
this same department 


disearded as of no use for power transmission, 
can make lug straps, bumpers, and 
other strappings for the weave shop and other departments 
of the plant. All new strapping for the weave shop should 
also come from the belt shop. No material should be given 
to any one in the mill without a properly vouched-for 
requisition. And a correct account should be kept of all 
goods given out. The person appearing to have the requisi- 
tion filled should be required to sign for the goods he has 
received. The roll and belt shop should also sign for all 
that it receives of anything. 

All belting should be received and accounted for in so 
many feet of length, and inches of width, also by the weight. 
All skins should be accounted for by the number of skins 
received, and also by careful weighing. 
these should be rendered by weight. 
way. 


All wastes of 
Leather slabs the same 
Cloth should also be weighed as well as measured by 
the yardage. The difference between the weight of new 
goods received and the weight of the waste enables the 
managment to know the correct percentage of loss and 
shrinkage. 

Now, with reference to the record of operations for this 
department, there are four important weekly reports to 
make out, which are shown by forms 1, 2, 3 and 4. Form }? 
is a weekly acknowledgement of goods received. To make 
it easier for this department these forms are furnished to 
the department already printed. All that is necessary to do 
is to fill in the blank spaces with the name of the supplies 
received, amount of the parts, and the weight, 
dimensions as the case may be. 


yards and 


Form 2 is to show the work done and the actual cost of 
the work. Spaces are provided to show the name of the 
parts made or worked upon, for what department, the 
amount of parts made, the weight and dimensions as may 
be. Space is open to show the number of hands employed 
on the work, also the amount of time spent. This is follow- 
ed by spaces for the price for the job, whether by the hour 
or by the piece and the cost per part, also the total cost. 

Form 3 is to show what becomes of the goods made, what 
was repaired, and for what department. Parts given out, 
weight or dimensions, and the signature of the messenger 
who received the supplies. If the work is done in the mill 
somewhere, such as repairing a belt, the departmental head 
should sign and vouch for the work done. If it 


is a Main 


belt which does not come under the manufacturing head 
of a department, then the local superintendent or the mas- 
ter mechanic should vouch for the transaction. 


is, to have all of 


The plan 
f the work properly vouched for, and have 
everything conducted in a business-like manner. In this 
way, and at all times, the operations of this department 
remains an open book, and the expenses of the work can 
be reasonably and accurately computed. This enables the 
management to know what the money is to be paid out for, 
as well as of what becomes of the supplies, also the cost 
of each item of the work done. 

The fourth form shown provides a running steck ac- 
count of the department as follows:—name of parts, stock 
on hand the previous week, what was received this week, 
what was made during the week, supplies given out and 
then the balance of stock on hand. 

The last column is a 
alarm signal, 


“Getting too low” 
and the names of the 


column or an 
goods wanted can be 


inserted. In this way there is no danger of this very im- 
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Better Ventilation 


Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla., use 17 glass top Burt Ventilators 


Se nr 
he 
PIONEER COTTON MILLS, GUTHRIE, OKLA. 
= Gentlemen 
In answer to yours of June 13th, we wish to offer 
San apology for not acknowledging receipt of your 
catalog which contains the picture of our mill. We 
appreciate this very much. While your catalog is 
very nice, one cannot appreciate your ventilators until] § 
they have had them in actual use, and when we are 
in the market for ventilators again, we will certainly 
buy “The Burt.’’ Yours truly, 
Pioneer Cotton Mills. 
(They later bought five 30-inch Burt Ventilators.) 
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Why Do Textile Mills Prefer Burts? 


OOK about you—on the roofs of the mills you see and notice the Burt 
Ventilators Why do these mills specify Burt in preference to a!] others 
to others that are cheaper than Burt? 


Simply because their investigation has proven to them that the Burt are 
the most efficient they can purchase—they realize that ventilation to be profit- 
able must be by means of an efficient ventilator and not a piece of tin over 
their roof which is about all some ventilators are worth 


Burt Ventilators are made in types for every need Each type is the 
result of research work and long years of experience and tests. 


You can’t go wrong on specifying Burt Ventilators for your roof. 
Write today for the Burt Booklet. 
THE BURT MANUFACTURING CO., 244 HIGH ST., AKRON, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of the famous Burt Oil Filter and Exhaust Head, 


BURT VENTILATORS 


INDICATING 


Tycos Repenens 


Correct temperature contro] dur- 
ing the cooking, application and 
drying of the size increases the 
strength of the yarn without an 
appreciable increase in the weight. 


Tycos Instruments 
solve other tempera- 
ture problems in the 
Textile Industry just 
as easily. 


Our Catalogues 
go into detail. 


823 
Zaylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester. NY. USA. 


Theres a Fycos and Tylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


“Timber Penetrated 


Outlasts the factory but costs 
no more than any first-class un- 
treated, sub-flooring. 


Affords uninterrupted pro- 
duction, eliminates floor repair 
costs, assures durability and top 
floor stability. 


Creo-pine Sub-Flooring 
—is vacuum pressure im- 
pregnated with pure coal 

tar creosote oil. 


Impervious to all de- 


by Creosote Oil 
Will Never Rot.” 


Bulletin No. 14, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


teriorating influences 
of rot. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Creo-Pine 
Block Floors for Heavy Traffic Duty 
Shingles that Never Rot 
Fence Posts Assured Life 25 to 40 Years. 
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portant department getting short of working material, and 
supplies. 

A roll and belt department conducted in this way will 
pay any fairly good sized plant and prove itself to be a 


H. D. Martin. (R. I.) 


aluable asset. 





Wanted—An Inventor. 


EpitoR COTTON: 


Years ago I made the following statement, “If the 
eader has the opportunity to make any test on a fly frame, 
et him stop the frame, and then lift a bobbin gear slightly 
and turn it about one-half turn towards the presser finger, 
to cause a 


Next, 


slack 


or, in other words, turn the bobbin gear so as 


certain amount of slack on the end in question. 
start the frame again and watch and see how this 
is taken up immediately.” 

This statement appeared in the columns of Corton in 
1913, and no one as yet has attemped to clarify this evil, 
with the exception of “R. W. A. (Ala.).” 
appeared in the May, 1917, issue of Corton. In 


“he WA.” 


bobbin in a very loose and incompact form.” 


whose remarks 
his letter 
says, “Meanwhile, the strand is wound on the 
In my article entitled “Lowering Speeds to Inerease 
Production,’ which appeared in the July, 1921, issue, I 
asked the question, “But is it not a fact that a high speed 
slack 


tension, and is it not also a fact that the firmer grip at the 


will make a more compact bobbin, which means a 


termination of the presser pad, due to high speed, will 
the twist in the strand?” 
If the 


would keep the foregoing in mind. 
p soins 


retain 
reader is interested in fly frames, I wish he 

Another statement that I made in the columns of Cor- 
TON years ago, and one that remains unchallenged, is, “the 
fly frame is the most imperfect machine In a cotton mill,” 
Now, what makes the fly frame so imperfect? It is the 
pressure of the presser upon the roving. Let us 


a part of Newton’s “Laws of Motion:” 


quote 
“Every body con- 
tinues in its state of rest, or of uniform motion in a 
straight line, except insofar as it is compelled by force 
to change that state.” Continuing, he says, “When a 
body, originally at rest, begins to move, we conclude that 
force is acting upon it.” 

All this ean be applied to the functions of the presser 
rod on a flyer, from the beginning to the ending of the set. 

As I have often stated, I receive many letters from 
mill men, and also from the builders of fly frames, and 
this has made it possible to obtain the tests on fly franfes 
that I shall now explain. 

These tests were run for ten days. 
inch to 11/16-inch Middling cotton. 


was taken at random without special 


The staple was 1- 
The drawing sliver 
preparation and 
placed back of two slubbers of 60 spindles each, size 
12 x 6; front roll speed, 150 r.p.m.; spindle speed, 560 
r.p.m.; making .67 hank roving. 

One slubber was equipped with Dunn flyers and the 


other with Bodden flyers. All conditions were as near 
alike as possible and both slubbers were run by one person. 

The first full doff that was run morning for 
seven mornings was taken for the tests. Ten 


each were taken at random from the 60 doffed from each 


each 
bobbins of 


frame for sizing. 
After sizing, 56 bobbins were set into the intermediate 
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frames, 10 x 5, making 2.00 hank; front roll speed, 109 


r.p.m.; spindle speed, 860 r.p.m. One frame was equip- 
ped with Dunn and one with Bodden flyers, and the Dunn 
slubber roving was set into the Dunn intermediate and the 
Bodden slubber roving into the Bodden intermediate frame. 
Conditions here were made as near alike as possible, the 
same as at the slubbers, and both frames were run by one 
person. 


The 28 intermediate bobbins that were made from the 
56 slubber bobbins were taken at the doff, for the next 


process. Ten out of each 28 were taken at random for 


sizing. These 28 bobbins from the intermediate frames 


were in turn set into fine frames, 7 x 314, making 6.90 
hank roving; the speed of these frames was 87 r.p.m. on 
the front roll with the Dunn flyers, and 83 r.p.m. on the 
front roll with the Bodden; speed of spindles, 1212 r.p.m. 


on Dunn, and 1225 r.p.m. on the Bodden frame. 


The Dunn frame was running with one tooth less twist 
than the Bodden frame, but the Dunn roving had the same 
3odden. 


apparent twist as the 


Now, if the reader will look up the March, 1921, issue 


of Corton, he will find, on page 367, where “Contributor 


No. 19” says, “What has puzzled and still puzzles us is 
how ‘Wash’ is able to run as little twist per inch in his 
6.00 hank roving, with the stock he was running (11/16- 
inch cotton).” In the next paragraph of his letter he con- 
tinues, “The other points mentioned by ‘Wash,’ such as 
setting rolls, ete., are all quite important and are some- 
thing that we are working on all the time.” 

I present the foregoing test to prove that a man will 
get more out of a fly frame when he understands the re- 
lationship between cones and flyers. Please note that, in 
the test outlined, a tooth less twist was possible only on 
Why? 


the pressure of the presser pad and let twist,escape. I 


the fine frame. Because a heavy strand will resist 
want to take this opportunity to state here, that I am not 
in favor of any make of flyer that increases the pressure 
of the presser wad on the bobbin as, in the case of the 
bobbin-lead frame, it will retain much more of the twist 
per inch, vut will increase the unequal conditions, and it is 
the unequal conditions on the bobbin-lead frame ‘that 
stretches the roving. 

Let me quote a friend of mine who was at one time 
superintendent of one of the largest fly frame building 
shops, who says, “A great deal has been written upon the 
subject of cone drums and the peculiarity in the construc- 
tion of them, which at once arrests the attention of even 
We mean the fact that the 


cones are not of a straight, uniform taper, that is, they 


the most superficial observer. 


are not right cones, but the top or driving cone is hollow 
or coneave in its length, while the bottom or driven cone 
is convex in outline. Long articles have been written upon 
the explanations of the theory of this, but we have yet to 
find that the taken 


pressure of the presser upon the roving. 


authors have ever into account the 
They all assume, 
and say, but not quite in the same words, that the amount 
of roving given out being constant, it is necessary to vary 
the speed of the bobbin in proportion to the increase of 
That 


move one inch on one cone for each one-eighth inerease 


diameter to prevent stretching. the cone belt is to 


in diameter of bobbin. This is quite right as far as it 


goes, but they leave us to assume that the diameter of the 





N the plant of The Willard 

Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, Sanymetal Toilet 
and Shower Compartments 
are installed. Willard engi- 
neers chose Sanymetal be- 
cause of its known resistance 
to wear and tear, its rugged 
construction, and its attrac- 
tive design. Sanymetal 
glazed Office and Factory 
Partitions display the same 
fine qualities. 


Sanymetal Shower Compartments 
are rididly built of lead-coated Armco 
Iron alloy—Toilets’ of Rust-resisting 
Armco Iron. Both are finished in 
baked enamel. All hardware and 
base castings are electro-zinc plated. 
Specially designed water-proof shoe 
to prevent rusting at base. Toilets 
with doors are equipped with the 
well known Sanymetal Gravity Roll- 
er Hinges—springless. Catalog No. 
2 illustrates all types of Toilet, 
Shower and Urinal Compartments. 
Sanymetal Office and Factory Partitions are 
made in standard units in two designs, to fit 
any height or floor space. They are glazed 
as desired or, for ordinary shop construction, 
fitted with steel sash and glazed. Finished 
and trimmed the same nside and outside. 
All bolts, serews, and tastenings carefully 
concealed by molds. Rigid, permanent con- 
struction—but adaptable to change in layout 
at any time Ask for Catalog No. 4 on Office 
and Factory Partitions. 


THE SANYMETAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


986 E. Sixty-fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Typical Mill Office 
built of Sanymetal. 


A Pocket witha Hole 


wastes money—and a bearing lubricated with liquid 
oil wastes lubricant. 
No wasted lubricant when you use 


ese mane agesteaee @ 
NON: Ol 
ED wreres wt ewe 
Modern Textile Lubricants 

NON-FLUID OIL adheres to bearings, giving perfect 
and positive lubrication always—and without waste 
of lubricant. 

NON-FLUID OIL won't drip or leak from bearings— 
so a stated quantity of NON-FLUID OIL lubricates 
three times as long as its bulk in liquid oil—a big sav 
ing in lubricant cost and in time spent in oiling bear- 
ings. 
Another hole in the mill man’s pocket has been the 
waste of good cotton from oil stains. NON-FLUID OIL 
stops up this waste—it won’t drip, spatter or creep. 

Samples sent on request. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at Our Branches: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 














FOR MACHINE 
DRAWING 


The GARLAND Loom Harness 
is Preferred in Many Mills 


Our loom harnesses are especially well 
adapted for machine drawing because 
the eyes are of uniform size, stand 
square, are in perfect alignment and 
are open just enough for drawing in 


to the best advantage. 
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strand as it is laid upon the bobbin is of a less diameter 
or oceupies less space at the beginning than it does at the 
finish of a bobbin. This increase is very gradual, but 
constant and is caused by the pressure of the presser con- 
densing the strand. This pressure is greatest when the 
bobbin is empty or small; and lightest at the finish or full 
set. Other conditions to be considered are the speed of 
the spindle, slipping of the cone belt and the hank roving 
being spun.” 

The remarks just quoted were made by an expert on 
fly frames. Now, with the foregoing in mind, the following 
facts prove that excess speed or excessive weight on the 

Ifa bob- 
bin increases in from 11g 
the proportionate increase is 1/9th part of the total but if 


presser rod will increase unequal conditions. 
diameter one-ineh to inches, 
a bobbin inereases from 37 inches to 4 inches, the pro- 
portionate increase is only 1/32 part of the total diameter, 

It must be clearly seen that the equal increase of 114 
of an inch in the diameter of the bobbin is only equal in 
addition, and is very unequal in proportion. It is this 
inequality in proportion, resulting from equal increments 
of bobbin diameter, that has to be produced in the outlines 
of the cones in order to obtain correct winding on, and 
the result is the eoneavity and convexity of the cones for 
a certain make of flyer, and a straight outline bottom 
cone for another make. 

This goes to show the influence the pressure of the 
paddle has in the true formation of cones. 

In summing up what I have already stated, we ean 
arrive only at the following formula: When the frame is 
up to speed for which the cones were modified, the ten- 
sion is all between the presser pad and surface of the bob- 
bin. Again, as the bobbin leads the flyer, the strand must 
be pulled past the presser finger and owing to the existing 
pressure at this point, the resistance and friction is great, 
and the greater the resistance, the more compact the bob- 
bin. 

When the speed of the frame is slackened and the pres- 
sure of the paddles decreased, this pressure and friction 
is destroyed, and the pull then becomes between the sur- 
face of the bobbin and front rolls. When the cone belt 
is at the starting point of a set, it is on the large end 
of the top cone, and on the small end of the bottom cone, 
and if the driving belt is shifted on the tight pulley too 
suddenly, the ends will surely slacken; that is why the 
layers nearest the bobbin are always heavier than those 
at the finish of the set. In such a case, if the frame is run 
slowly the slack is taken up again. 

When the cone belt is shifted laterally as the set fills, 
and the cone belt reaches the center of the cones, the 
ratio then begins to change, and we find the belt working to 
the large end of the bottom cone, and to the smal] end 
of the top cone. Now, let us picture what happens when 
the frame is slackened or stopped and the pressure of the 
paddles on the bobbins diminished. Owing to the ratio 
having changed, the cone belt will not slip (unless too 
slack) and of course, when the speed of the frame is de- 
creased and the cone belt is called on to drive the bobbins 
the excess speed then becomes too great, and a certain 
amount of stretch takes place wlfich, although slight, is 
enough to make the roving at the ending of the set lighter 
than at the beginning, when the stock run is shorter than 
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the distance from the eye of the presser pad to the sur- 
face of the bobbin. 

The following two factors are what puzzle most mill 
this change of ratio is to a certain extent what 
The slack iis 


taken up faster when the set is nearly filled than at the 


men. First, 


takes up the slaek already pointed out. 


beginning, as can be easily demonstrated. Moreover, né¢ 


trouble is had with a cone belt slipping at the ending ot 


The 


second factor that worries most men is, the pull and resist- 


a set, unless, as stated, it is slack at the beginning, 


ance between the paddles and bobbins causes the friction 


found between the eone belt and bottom cone. 


To make this point clear, let us assume that we have a 


vill 


tight tension on a jack frame of 192 spindles. In sue 
a ease, we have a tension from the surface of the bobbin 
to the front roll, between the paddle and bobbin, and also 


Now, 


resistance is 


the friction between the paddle and the bobbin. 


if any of these factors are removed, less 


the cone belt, and this means an increase in 


Therefore, if all of these factors are 


offered to 
speed of the bobbin. 
removed, the bottom cone has more freedom to revolve and 
will surely cause a tight tension. 
However, let it be understood here, that if the tensior 
is tight and we remove the other two factors, many ends 
will be strained or broken. 

To get the possible production on a fly frame the fol 
considered: First, when the frame 


lowing factors must be 


is up to speed, the tension is between the paddle and 
en the frame is on a low speed or stop- 


surface of the bobbin and 


bobbin. Seond, wh 
is between the 


that 


2] the tensior 
pea, tit ension 


front rolls, a condition should never exist on fly 


frames. 
Let us stop here and consider the statement made by 


a Ww 
bobbin in a 


strand being wound on the 
How can this be possible 

hetween the 
paddle and bobbin when the The 
only possible way to wind the roving on the bobbin in a 


regarding the 


loose torm. 


very 


when so mueh and friction exist 


pressure 


frame is up to speed? 


very loose form is either to run the frame on a very low 


speed or have that certain bobbin smaller in diameter 
than the rest. Thirdly, let the reader round ali the presser 
fingers so that the end only will rest on the surface of the 
bobbin. This helps to retain the twist in the strand and 
the bobbins of the diameter. 

he should run the frame at a speed for 


The latter is not easily 


keeps all 
And fourth, 
were modified. 


whieh the eones 


determined for it requires a great deal of patience and 
study. Ifa frame is started and runs well until over one 

half of the set and then begins to run tight, the speed is 
too slow, and should be inereased little by little until the 
frame will run throughout the set without a tight tension. 
When changing from one hank to another, the speed of the 
frame should be changed. 

No doubt many may even laugh at this statement, but 
let them remember the test at the first of this letter, which | 
proves that a light strand will condense much more than 
a heavy strand, and for two reasons: first, the number of 
fibers in its cross-section is too great, and second, there is 
less twist in a heavy strand. 


these factors are mastered, the surface speed of the 


front roll and bobbin will be equal; that is, if the strand 


is uniform 
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COTTON MILLS 
SHOULD USE 


Commercial Acetylene 


For Welding 


Supplied in portable 


i is 

cylinders a loan bas “We're ee Every Ounce of Pull Out 

without deposit. r Belts Now!” 
‘*‘That is because we are using a 
DIXON’ Ss. belt dressing that kills he slip 
7 anc ake ne 6 belts yehave— 
Only the purest gas can safely SOLID DIXON'S SOLID BELT DRESS 
be trusted to meet the exacting ge 
BELT eek aan a belting -re- 


demands for cotton mill weld- DRESSING duces the frequency of shutdowns 


. . . for belt renewals—gives you every 
ing repairs. Commercial Acet- ounce of ‘‘pull’’ the belts have. 
Don’t take any chances with belt 
; ity preparations that are unknown- 
ylene Isa gas of absolute purity = that rot the fibre and cause belts 
to stretch. Get DIXON'S Solid 
Belt Dressing of known excellence 
WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE and be perfectly safe 
Booklet No, 34-0, ‘‘The 
AGREEMENT Proper Care of Belts’’ 


will be sent upon request. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co- 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga ; 
. : 1827 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City i scesaadilaan Erg 

203 S. LaSalle St,, Chicago 


Aurora, Til. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. 
East Deerfield, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Moberly, Mo. Berkeley, Cal. 


cost of 1-10c each. Write facturers and ship- 


ever fro m | for catalogue and price pers. 


e list. 
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The bobbing on the front row of flyers will stand the 


tretch much more than those in the back row, for two 
easons: first, the distance is greater, and of course, as 
e strand is stretched slightly, the bobbin is slightly 


softer owing to being slightly lighter; and second, the 
vist per ineh varies correspondingly to the increase in 
e length of the strand. 

On the other hand, on the back row, the distance being 
shorter, the strand is not stretched as much, for two rea- 
sons, the strand being stronger aids in holding the rela- 
tionship of the surface speed of the front roll and. bob- 

n; if the strand is stronger than the inereasine diameter 
t the bobbin, there will be an tension 


even and very 


ttle stretch which takes place when the frame is run 


slowly or stopped; and second, owing to less stretching, 


the bobbin is slightly harder and holds the twist, while 
the front row allows more twist to escape. 
[ think the reader will admit that the fly frame has 


been proven the most imperfect machine in a cotton mill. 
think ] 
f the paddle has in the true formation of cones. 1] 


Again, J] have shown the influence the pressure 
be- 
ieve that much improvement is needed on all fly frames, 
but much more on the bobbin-lead than on the flyer-lead, 
and for the same reason, that is, there is too much pres- 
the 


times be obliged to run an extra pair of frames in order 


sure with bobbin-lead. TI would rather a thousand 


hold conditions equal. 
What is badly needed is a flyer that will have the same 
pressure on the bobbin throughout the set. Now, here’s a 


‘hance for inventors. Wash (Conn.) 


Uneven Work Caused on Drawing Frames. 
Epitor Corron: 

Continuing my disenssion of even and uneven running 
work, which began in the February number, in which I 
discussed the pickers and ecards, I will now take up the 
question of drawing frames. 
be 


product 


How quickly good picking and good carding ean 


spoiled and the evenness and quality of the mill’s 


ruined at this simple process called the drawing frame! 
And it is considered a simple process and for this reason 
a good many earders don’t give it the thought it should 
receive. As a general rule the drawing frame is operated 
by someone who is not looking for promotion and who is 
looked upon as merely a drawing hand, and these people 
are put on this process just “because most anybody ean 
run drawing; it requires less skill and training than run- 
ning fly frames.” 

Now this does not apply to all carders, but I do know 
a lot of them who are this way, and I want to say here 
that an overseer is just as high as his ambition. An over- 
seer that is lazy will never be successful. 

In taking up specific causes of uneven work on the 
drawing frame, let us say, for instance, that we have six 


ends up on each delivery and the hand—as I have witnessed 





in going on a new job—takes the sliver from the can when 
an end runs out, stands back a piece, throws the end over 
and using the shifter handle in the other hand, starts the 
frame and lets it run several yards, still making the second, 
third and fourth trial to place the end. This will cause 
several yards—1/6th to start with—of singling. Now let’s 
multiply the draft from this process on to the finished 
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thread in the spinning and see how many miles of singling 
will be. 
But it 


frame won’t govern two hanks of different numbers. 


there This is one thing that will make uneven 
fly 
To 
illustrate, suppose on a twister, we twist a coarse thread 


What is the We 


varn, and one skein or tube or 


varn. doesn’t stop here. The tension on the 


and a fine one together. result ? have 


what is called cork-screw 
cone will sometimes cause a cancellation of an order, espe 
cially when the market is off. 

Another thing that will cause the same result is having 
the spoons on the drawing frame get so that they will not 
act quickly enough, allowing the end to go through the 
back roller; or a spoon becoming stiff from an aceumula- 
tion of lint settling between the working part of the knife 
edges, causing them to not drop back and allowing a sing- 
ling to go through or where the spoon rocks on the knife 
edge and drops back when an end runs out, this knife edge 
becomes worn from constant wiggling of the spoon. 

How often should this be looked after? Well, of course 
an overseer can’t stay around his drawing frames all the 
time and watch every end and see that the hand is taking 
out the singling. Then, why not get busy and look around 
and see if the knife edges need re-sharpening? It is no 
big job to explain to the drawing tender how important 
it is to take the end and replace it correctly and not just 
stand off and throw it at the place, hit or miss, with the 
much 


frame running and making work that can’t be run, 


less sold. Why shouldn’t the overseer take. time to explain 


to the hand in a common sense the results that come 


bad work? 


These are just two things: 


way 
from such 
To see that the end is put 
up right, allowing no singling to go through, and to see 
What in 


the name of Jehosaphat is the use of weighing the-laps in 


that the knife edges are kept filed and ground? 


the picker room, and having the nerve to go to the office 
and ask them to buy a very expensive scale for the picker 
room so the lap weights can be held within a variation of 
let’ the 


drawing frame—that cheap fellow on the simple drawing 


14 to 1% pound, and then, by absolute neglect, 


frame—cut the weight back 1/6th? It may seem strange, 
but I want to say right here that a mill had just as well 
not have any seales in the picker room if it is allowed to go 
this way on the drawing. 

An excessive speed of the drawing rolls, with the rells 
set too close for the staple, will break the fiber, caused 
from the friction drafting this heavy bulk, and if the rolls 
are set too far apart the sliver will be drafted in lumps. 
The setting of the rolls and the speed of the rolls are two 
very important places on the drawing frame, and unless 
correct can be very dangerous to the quality and evenness 
of good running, round yarn. Drawing rolls should not 
run over 400 r.p.m. 

The graduation or the pitch of the flutes of metallie 
We 


should never use or run the sliver so heavy that it raises 


rolls should be suited to the weight sliver to be drawn. 


the rolls up off the bosses, although I have seen cases 
where there weren’t sufficient cards and other processes to 
put through the pounds required, making it necessary to 
do otherwise. But where this is the case, and the bulk of 
drawing acted on by the rolls is so heavy they are not able 
to rest on their bosses and will rock, the fibers will be 
jerked under the rolls, causing clouded sliver and uneven 
Looking at the cloth in the cloth room is a very 
The cloth will have a resem- 


work. 
good way to detect this evil. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Your Selling Agent 


will find no trouble 


in selling 


peroxide-bleached goods. 


Why? 


Because the public wants 


A permanent white; 
unweakened by bleaching; 


soft and elastic; 


free of chemicals and odor, 


The cost is not increased. 


We furnish full information. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW 


blance of “flake” yarns and show flat places all over it. 
Every carder should go to the cloth room, as often as once 
a week if possible, and look at a roll or two of cloth going 
over the inspection tables. He will be surprised if he 
doesn’t mind. 

The metallic rolls on a drawing frame should be cleaned 
at least once every two weeks and oiled often enough so 
that the roll necks do not gum. This gumming will cause 
The weighting of the rolls is also a very im- 
portant item. We should never use weights that are too 
light to properly grip the sliver, and there is such a thing 
as using weights too heavy and consuming extra power. 

The back-lash in gears is another thing that will cause 
uneven yarn, on account of the frame constantly stopping 
and starting with a sudden jerk and breaking the sliver. 
The sliver ean be stretched between the front and calender 
rolls and break the selvage of the sliver, making weak 


uneven work. 


yarn. 
Of course we would not notice these things as much on 
coarse numbers, but they are there just the same, and from 
20s on up through the higher counts, they are very im- 
portant. As for me, let me have a properly adjusted draw- 
ing process and trained help, with bad carding, rather than 
good carding and poor drawing. Bad drawing is spoiling 
more of the good running work and evenness than the 


weights or variation going on in the picker room from 
apron slippage and calender rack pressure in the condensa- 
tion and in forming the lap on the lap pin. 

Drawing rolls should be set according to the bulk of the 
length of the staple. The longer the cotton fibers, the wider 
the rolls should be spread, as is evident upon a little reason- 


YORK 


ing as to why it is that the diameter of the fly frame or 
spinning frame rolls, and the weights used on them to draw 
the sliver, are so much smaller; and it will be evident that 
sliver being drawn, taking also into consideration the 
the settings must not be so close as to make the heavy, stub- 
born bulk pull through in lumps. 

I give herewith a good setting for drawing frame rolls, 
for a good grade of, say, l-inch cotton, with a 50-grain 
eard sliver, a 55-grain drawing sliver on the first draw- 
ing, and making a 60-grain sliver on the front. (These 
are for metallic rolls, when the diameter of the front roll 
is 13% inches and the back and middle rolls are 1% inches 
in diameter.) Back to second, 154 inches from center to 
center; middle rolls, 13g inches from center to center; 
and the front roll 114 inches from center to center. 

Now on a drawing frame where the front rolls are 114 
inches in diameter, with l-inch second roll and back and 
third rolls 1144 inches in diameter, I would set as follows: 
Back to third, 1% inches; two middle rolls, 134 inches; 
and front and second, 13/16 inches. 

Someone will doubtless say, “Well, why set farther 
apart with the larger rolls than with the smaller rolls? 
We are working 1l-inch cotton on both of them.” Yes, 
that’s true, but here is where we must use a little reason- 
ing, and consider why these rolls are made smaller. In 
the first place, the smaller rolls are more suitable in their 
diameter for 1-inch cotton, because they are for short stock 
and are adapted for light sliver, say, from 50 grains down, 
and the larger rolls are for heavier sliver, from 50 grains 
up to 70 grains. Now, if the smaller rolls were set farther 
than indicated from center to center, or if they were set 
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like the larger rolls, there would be a wider gripping sur- 
face on the stock between the rolls, because a metallie roll 
goes into mesh just the same as two gears. The larger 
the gear the more teeth there are in mesh as they lap 
past the centers farther. Suppose, as an example, that 
we had two gears with 24 teeth in each of them, and that 
there are four of the teeth in mesh. Then if we take two 
gears with 14 teeth, we will find there will be a less number 
of teeth in mesh. This shows that at the same distance 
from center to center of the two different size rolls, the 
larger rolls would hold the stock just a little longer, which 
would shorten the bite from the bite of one roll to another. 

This is common sense. I have had quite a little experi- 
ence in this work, and I find that many of us are prone 
to overlook the little things, to find out “Why is this or that 
and I repeat, that the little things properly 
There is al- 


thing as it is?,” 
looked after and studied will be a great help. 
ways a cause and an effect, there is a cause for every end 
down on a frame, and the proper remedy will prevent the 
cause. And there is a remedy, although at times it is 
difficult to find, but I do say that if one roving or end will 
run all day long and not come down, all the ends can be 
made to run that way if the proper remedy is applied. The 
settings given in this letter will give good results, I be- 
lieve, and if they are used the drawing will be smooth and 
J. F. L. (Ala.) 


even. 





Correction- 


“Contributor No. 22” advises us of a correction to be 
made in his letter entitled “Points on Making Belting Duck,” 
which appeared in the April issue. The statement, “First 
drawing sliver, 70 grains; draft, 5.06,” appearing on page 
427, in the lay-out given in this letter, should have read 


“First drawing sliver, 70 grains; draft, 5.57.”—Editor. 





How to Find and Prove the Resultant Count of 
Twisted Yarn. 


Epitor Corton: 

I have often seen the method given below used to find 
the size of a strand made by twisting two yarns of differ- 
ent counts. 
correct, as it undoubtedly is? 

Multiply the two counts and divide this by the sum of 
For example, when 


4 


Can you explain to me why this method is 


the counts to get the resulting count. 
twisting one 15’s with one 20’s, say 
15 & 20 300 


== Counts, or = §.57’s. 
15 + 20 35 


Contributor No. 90. 


Epitor Corton: 

There is no doubt but what the method of finding the 
resulting count used by your correspondent is quite cor- 
rect. One may easily check the answer by taking the long 
method of finding the weight of a yard of each yarn and 
then, finding the count their sum represents. 

The following deduction shows how to arrive at the 
formula given and as shown step by step should show why 
it is true. 

First, assume that an equal length of each yarn is 
used and call that length for convenience one hank, or 840 


COTTON 


vards. Then, part of this work will be based on the fol- 
lowing expression: 
Length in yards 
Weight (of that length) in pounds 


Yards per pound 
Because the yards per pound of cotton yarn are 840 times 
Length of vards 
the counts, this may be - Weight in 
840 counts 
pounds. 
Now, after taking one strand each of 15’s and 20’s to 
together, the following facts are established: 
840 yards of 20’s weigh 1/20 of 
840 yards of 15’s weigh 1/15 of 
Then, 840 yards of both weigh 1/20 + 1/15 pounds. 
If 840 yards weigh 1/20 + 1 
values in the equation to find the count, 
$40 


twist 
a pound. 


a pound. 


15 Ibs., substitute these 


1/20 + 1/15 

840 

Then, the value 840 may be 
] 

oie 


eount 


count 


eliminated, giving 
20 = 3/15 


Taking the next step to solve tor the counts, the ex 
pression should be arranged to get, 
] 


—_— Count 
1/20 + 1/15 
Simplifying this fraction by using the common denomina- 
tor 300 gives, 
] 


15/300 + 


Count, or 
20/300 


Count, 


300 
which may again be reduced and re-written as, 
300 
Count 
15 + 20 
Notice that this 300 is derived from 15 20, hence, the 
expression could just as well be written, 
15 xX 2 300 
— 8.57’s Count. 
15 + 20 35 
This same principle may be applied to twisting three 
yarns of different sizes, but the form is more cumbersome 
and more involved. Following the same basis as in the pre- 
vious case, these facts may be established, using a strand 
each of 5’s, 10’s and 20’s. 
840 yards of 
840 yards of 10’s weigh 1/10 of a pound. 
840 yards of 20’s weigh 1/20 of a pound. 
840 yards of the group weigh 1/5 1/10 + 1/20 of a lb 


5’s weigh 1/5 of a pound 


4+1/10 + 1/20 


1/10 + 1/20 


eount 





COTTON 


Count. 
iva + 12/10: 1720 
Using the common denominator 5 * 10 


20, or 1,000, this 


be comes, 


_ eae eae OE 
200/1000 — 100 °1000 + 50/1000 


1 
— Count 
20 3 20 10 * 5 


1000 1000 1000 


Count 





1000 
1000 
Count 
(10 & 20) + (5 X 20) 
but 1000 is 5 & < 20, so, 
1Oo < 20 
— ~~ Sani Count 
(10 x 20) + (5 & 20) + (10 & 5) 
1000 
Count, or 2.86’s. 
350 
Notice that each of the single yarns is multiplied by the 
other giving three products which are added together in 
place of the sum of the two single yarns of the first case. 
This may be applied to more strands in a similar way, 
but the expressions become so involved that they are of no 


> 


practical value. G. R. M. ( Mass.) 


Solving a Chinese Mill Problem. 


Epiror Corton : 

The writer, having been a Chinese reader of Corron 
for nearly ten years, wants to “make himself at home” 
and join in the “How Other Men Manage” discussion with- 
out being formally invited. I have read in Corron from 
time to time of various methods as to how to make better 
yarn at lower cost, by my American friends, and feel that 
I should return to them whatever I think may be beneficial 
and interesting to all concerned. But mind you, this is not 
a Chinese puzzle. It is the first piece of practical experi- 
ence in a Chinese cotton mill ever told to foreigners. It is 
hoped that the readers will not give the writer too much 
“hot water” concerning the things as handled, as full 
power to make changes in the mill is not given to him. 

Nearly all the mills in China are spinning 10s to 20s, 
but seldom beyond that, as most of the machinery is built 
for spinning such counts. Sometimes 42s are spun from 
American cotton. The mill to which I am now referring 
has 50,000 spindles. When the American cotton was at 
the lowest price, the mill bought about a thousand bales 
and used 8,000 spindles to spin 32s. The staple of cotton, 
when bought, was supposed to be 11g inches, but in reality 
it was only about % inch. During the first four weeks 
the average production of so-called 24 hours had been about 
1,200 pounds or .15 pound’ per spindle, and the breaking 
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strength was about 22 pounds. Everything seemed wrong, 
and no one could tell why or what. The trouble did not 
come from drafting, but rather from the settings and 
speeds of the various machines, especially the latter. These 
were as follows: Pickers, 1,100 r.p.m.; fans, 1,100 r.p.m.; 
doffer, 15 r.p.m.; drawing frame front roll speed, 470 
r.p.m.; slubber, 330 r.p.m.; intermediate, 400 r.p.m.; fine 
roving, 420 r.p.m.; spinning frame cylinder speed, 1,200 
r.p.m.; spindle speed, 8,000 r.p.m., and front roll speed, 


90 r.p.m. The yarn was spun from single roving. The 


distance between the rolls was set according to 1'-ineh 
staple instead of 7%-inch. 

The mill was soon in a helpless condition, as no one 
could give any suggestion in regard to the result just men- 
tioned. The yarn dealers often complained that the yarn 
was too weak and contained too much twist—4.75 was used 
as a twist factor, or 27 turns of twist per inch. Then, one 
day, a bundle of imported Japanese yarn was brought in 
for analysis and the particulars found were as follows: 
Breaking strength, 40 pounds; twist per inch, 18; actual 
size, 31.5s. 

Then we realized that the yarn was to be used as fill- 
ing yarn. No wonder the yarn dealers had been complain- 
ing about the twist! After making this discovery we made 
the following changes and got the desired result in the 
varn. The speeds on the various machines were lowered 
as follows: Picker, 900 r.p.m.; fans, 900 r.p.m.; doffer, 
13 r.p.m.; drawing frames, 300 r.p.m.; spinning front 
rolls, 110 r.p.m. All rolls were then set for ¥g-inch staple, 
and the third drawing frames were omitted. 

Ever since then the daily production has been averag- 
ing over 2,000 pounds. The breaking strength, 36 pounds 
or more. It is clearly seen that the whole trouble came 
from an excessive speed on some of the machines, par- 
ticularly in the pickers. Besides, the rolls of the drawing 
frames, which are metallic, cut the fibers more severely 
with the higher speed. 

This little incident has saved the mill a very consider- 
able sum in the course of a year. It is hoped that this 
incident will also be beneficial to some of the writer’s 
American friends who are interested in the cotton mill 
business. 

I shall be glad if other readers will join in this imter- 
national jiseussion in order that we may help each other 


solve mutual problems. A Chinese. 





The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., have introduced a 
new vat color, Anthrene Jade Green. This dye, which 1s 
of the anthraquinone series, is marketed as a 20 per cent 
paste and produces bright green shades of a bluish cast, 
said to be extremely fast to light, washing and chlorine. 
Combined with Newport Anthrene Yellow G paste, it is 
stated, a range of brightest greens may be obtained. This 
color has the distinct advantage of retaining its full green 
shade under the action of chloride of lime. It is also adapt- 
ed to the dyeing of silk yarns. It is expected to create 
considerable interest among manufacturers of ginghams 
and shirtings, and is a significant achievement in the pro- 
duction of new fast colors in this country. 


A clear conscience is a luxury which many people cannot 


afford. 
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Main and McNab Streets 


COTTON 





Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty neédles. 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334” 220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


Charlotte 
1006 Realty Building 
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The Solution 


of a multitude of your 


COST, QUALITY and LABOR 
Difficulties 


Filling Yarns Prepared for Weaving by Universal Winding 


tee 


ORR TET ME mp 


Something other than CONTROVERSY must be found to offset today’s 
restricted working hours in the textile trade which limit output, to the 
detriment of manufacturer, workman and consumer. 

Many mills, the world over, are improving fabric, cutting costs and mak- 
ing weaving jobs more attractive to operatives by using UNIVERSAL 


WOUND FILLING in their looms. 


They Are Getting These Results: 


Lower weaving costs in spite of a higher weekly wage for the weaver. 


A two to three per cent increase in spinning production, plus a decrease in dofling expe! 
A five to twenty per cent increase in loom efficiency. 


The saving of a former filling-yarn waste amounting to thousands of pounds a year, 
through conversion into FIRST QUALITY CLOTH, 
A marked preference for the cloth woven with prepared filling. 
A HIGHER PRICE from discriminating buyers. 
Starting with a FUNDAMENTAL IDEA we have run the gauntlet of Apathy, Doubt, Curiosity, 
Interest and Willingness-to-be-showh, until today we present to the textile world ESTAB- 
LISHED FACTS. 
Here, for want of space, we are forced to generalize. We can send a sales engineer to your 
desk who will PARTICULARIZE and PROVE, 
ALL we ask is your earnest consideration of these facts, accepted by the many whose problems, 


identical with yours, are problems no longer. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CoMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO UTICA 


NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


ATLANTA 95 SOUTH ST. CHARLOTTE 
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A Pay Roll System for the Underwear Mill 


BY EDWARD H. SHIVE. 






A pay roll book or sheet which is:merely used to record spective dozens as they go through the faetory in boxes or 





the amount of wages paid out to the workers is a very un- baskets, the several operatives clipping from the tag their 
practical thing to have around an office, but with my ex- respective operation check as the dozens are finished by 





perience in more than 125 underwear knitting mill offices, 1 them. In Form 1, at the right, may be seen specimens of 





am willing to go on record as saying that fully 60 per cent these checks thus clipped from the tags. 





of these have one of those unpractical things around, 25 On Monday of each week every piece work operator is 





per cent have a little better, and only 15 per cent have a furnished with six printed envelopes, one envelope for each 





real live pay roll system which actually gives them at- day of the present week. These, as will be noted from Form 





tendance, labor distribution with analysis, and worthwhile 2, have written at the top the name and number of the 


STRETTON RINSE MTT: 






production information. If the reader will study carefully operator, the day of the week and the date. As these six 
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Seam 2 Cuffs 


Fell Flap 
Cover Coll. 
But. Facing 
But. Stay 
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Patching 
Seam 
Seam Coll 
Trimming 
Seaming 


Inspecting 


But. Sew 

But. Mark 
Leg 

Tack Front 


Folding 
Pressing 
Cro. Front 
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Operators Name 













Seaming 








But. Sew 
But. Mark 
But. Hole 
Seam Leg 
Tack Front 
But. Facing 
But. Stay 


Inspecting 





Patching 


Style 
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Preasing 









Form 1. Piece Work OPprerator’s TAGs, AND SPECIMENS OF CHECKS CLIPPED FroM THE TAGs. EACH OPERATIVE 





Cups A CHEcK APrrerR FINISHING THE OPERATION ON A BUNDLE (ONE Dozen) OF GARMENTS. 












the accompanying forms, with the explanatory references envelopes are alike in every way, except for the notations 


Poon aeaoe as mee 9 I $2 Ti 


thereto, it will be at once apparent that this type of a on their face, but one is reproduced herewith. The oper- 





pay roll system is thoroughly practical and simple, and ators use these envelopes for holding their elipped checks. 





greatly ,to be desired over the older methods now in use At the end of a day the operators count up the number of 





for aceumulating similar data and information. checks which they have clipped for that day. (This natural- 
With the system shown here one of the tags, as in 





ly equals their production operations for the day). The 





Form 1], is issued from the office to the cutting room for 





operators then list their checks by operations on the en- 





each dozen garments to be cut. These tags stay with their re- 





velope, showing dozens finished, the piece rate per dozen, 





— . . : . P 
*This pay roll system was prepared and installed by Edward H. and the amount extension. Comparatively no time is con- 


Shive, formerly ‘industrial engineer with Miller, Franklin, Basset’ & 2 . . . af s' 
Co., New York, and cost system engineer for the Knit Goods Mana- sumed, and the figures are interesting 1n most,instances to 


facturers of America, now cost and production manager for the Taun- ‘ -_ wiles aa a nine Ww eC ay hav 
ton Knitting Company, Taunton, Mass. the operators themselves as showing h« much they have 
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Wildman 
Ribbing 


Machines 


Wildman Circular Knit-: 
ting Machinery has been 
built for a generation with 
three big thoughts con- 
stantly in mind; first, to 
make knitting machines 
that produce quality fab- 


ric; next, to maintain qual- 
ity through years of ser- 
vice; lastly, to give the larg- 
est output possible with 
quality. 


The Wildman Circular 
Ribber answers these re- 
quirements with the well 
known success of every 


Wildman Machine. 


On request we will send the 
““Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustrations and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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earned. The checks are now placed in thé envelope, and 
the envelope sealed. When passing out of the mill in the 
evening the operators drop their envelopes into a small 
box, through a slot in the box cover large enough for drop- 
ping the envelope, the box being securely locked prevents 


Louise Hale 


NAME 


Hours WORK ar 


DEPARTMENT HEAD-STATE BELOW REASON 
FOR NON-PRODUCTIVE ALLOWANCE 
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533 








The bex is immediately sent 





tampering or possible theft. 
to the office vault for safe-keeping after the mill is closed. 

The first thing in the morning the pay roll clerk unlocks 
the box, removing the envelopes containing the checks, 























sorting them out, opening the envelopes and comparing the 
checks to the operations, dozens, piece rate, and amounts 
If is found, the en 
velope and checks are laid aside and corrected to the oper- 
ator’s The envelopes then check correctly 
(our experience shows only one or two envelopes a day 


as listed on the envelopes. an error 


satisfaction. 
require correction) and are entered upon the operator’s 


The check marks 
in the right hand column on Form 2 are put on by thé 


weekly production report sheet, Form 3. 
pay roll clerk as the amounts are checked. 

The weekly production report sheets, Form 3, are spe- 
cial loose leaf book forms and are prepared one week in 
advance, showing the clock number, name of operator, and 
week ending date. The envelopes are entered on the proper 
operator’s sheet, giving the operations performed, dozens 
finished, and rate per dozen; also wages earned for the day. 


Therefore, at the end of each day we have a daily wage 
collection. On Monday of the following week the total 


of dozens by operations is arrived at and multiplied by the 
respective piece rates gives us the total piece work wages 
earned. We pay $1.00 bonus to all employees working a 
full week of 48 hours. This is determined from the time 


clock card. On Monday night the piece work pay roll 

























































































































































SIGNATURE — 
j ee Se ee re i8 accumulated on the operators weekly production report. 
a On Tuesday morning the sheets are distributed to the 
Form 2. Oprrator’s Datty Propuction ENVELOPE. proper operators for their verification and signature. The 
OPERATORS WEEKLY PRODUCTION REPORT. 2b 
ethan Waly 
For Week Ending Octethev sth 9°20 
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DESCRIPTION Mon. Tues. wes. | Thurs a Total Hours | Rave per Retensten fromt Amoued 
Hours waiting for Work } | =. | ee a 8 = 
hh Hours waiting for Machine Repairs ar Fh Pe 
s Hours Other Indirect (State) 4 | a a 
re Hours Teaching Learners | i ¥ i j ; | a 
a Learners Expense | = | i } z 
e NST [=| see | ate = 
’ j | Total Noa- [~ leo 


The above report is correct. 


Form 3. 








OPERATOR’S WEEKLY PRODUCTION REPORT. 
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Last Employer 


Nationality 
Reference 


Paid 


How long with 
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sheets are collected Tuesday afternoon, and, there being 
no errors, the wages from the sheets are entered on the pay 
roll sheet, Form 4. All extensions of money on Form 3, 
the daily as well as the weekly extensions, are inserted in 
red ink, although not so shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration in order to simplify the printing. These extensions 
being in red, makes it easier for the eye of the pay roll 


Pay ENVELOPE 





Form 5. THe Pay ENVELOPE. 


clerk in checking the sheets and distinguishes money from 
production. 

A loose leaf pay roll sheet, 13% by 15 inches, is pre 
pared for each individual operator, the pay roll sheet cover- 
ing a period of one year on one side, and on the opposite 
side for the following vear. At the top of the sheet is a 
permanent record of the employee which usually is kept 
elsewhere and not as part of a pay roll. Having this in- 
formation at the top of the pay roll sheet is a decidedly ad- 
vantageous feature of this system. Beginning at the left 
hand side of the sheet we ascertain the working hours of the 
mill for the week, which are the possible hours the operator 
could have worked, and from the time clock card we ascer 
tain the hours the operator actually worked. Then there is 
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THE CuRRENCY SuMMARY SHEET. 


a column for the hourly rate of pay if a day worker. Any 


change in the hourly rate can be accurately shown for the 
week that the change of rate went into effect. Next we 
show the gross wages earned, any deduction charges, and 
the net amount to be put in the pay envelope. The next 
column gives the distribution of productive labor, either 
piece work or day work. In the next column may be placed 
in minute detailed distribution the non-produetive labor, 
which is so necessary to proper cost finding. Next comes 
a column for inter-department charges. This column is 
used when an employee is loaned from the department 
where regularly employed to another. The last column, 
probably the most important factor on the pay roll sheet, 
the average hourly wage paid an emplovee, is very useful 
in determining the real value of an emplovee; it is alse 
needed to settle disputes regarding earning capacity with 
an employee, and furnishes ready information to mills in 
the states where minimum wage laws are in effeet or are 
being contemplated. We also arrive at totals for a four 
(4) or five (5) week month period and average hourly wage 
for the period, finally at the end grand totals for the entire 
year, and the average hourly rate of wage for the year. 
From this pay roll sheet one clerk was able to, for in 
come tax purposes, take off the names, addresses, and de- 
partment data of all single employees earning $1,000 and 
all married employees earning $2,000, during the vear 
within two hours’ time and had a pleasant task. Form 4 
shows this pay roll sheet in reduced size and with a section 
of the center removed to bring it within the allowable 
space. 

The pay envelope, shown in reduced size by diagram in 
Form 5, is made up with figures taken from the pay roll 
sheet. Then by the use of a change denomination currency 
sheet, the curreney ticket, Form 6A, is made up for delivery 
to the bank with the pay roll check. 

Form 7 shows the government income tax report eard 
on which are entered the gross wages paid an employee and 
other information taken direct from the pay roll sheet. 

In an underwear mill it is very desirable to know eae! 
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been performed. With this information it is 
possible to speed up the production on any certain oper- 
ations which are lagging behind and causing the depart- 
ment to become stagnated and increasing the goods in pro- 
cess. To determine these daily production figures by oper- 
ations all we require is the data taken from the operator’s 
To post the figures 


tions have 


daily production envelopes, Form 2. 
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Form 6A. CHANGE Suip SENT TO BANK. 


on the production chart is only the work of a half hour 
each morning. An exact duplicate of this chart is a slate 
blackboard 48 inches by 60 inches, which is centrally located 
in the sewing machine department. The figures are copied 
from the chart to the blackboard which serves as informa- 
tion to the operators. The five operatives producing the 
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Form 7. 


highest amount of dozens finished each day are given a 
“star” denoting satisfactory production. This stimulates 
The chart is then handed to the ex- 


ecutive in charge of production for his information, cor- 


quantity production. 


rect in every detail, because in each instance the produetion 
records tie up absolutely with money paid out on the pay 
roll. 

Form 8 shows such a monthly production chart. In the 
original chart the totals are shown in red, but for con- 
venience in printing all figures are here shown in black. 
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The Knitting Industry Moves Southward. 


The rapid and substantial expansion of the hosiery in- 
dustry in the South, as shown in the number of new enter- 
prises, in contrast with the comparatively slight gains made 
in Philadelphia and Reading, Pa., is beginning to excite 
comment in manufacturing and distributing circles. 

The South, it is commonly admitted, enjoys an advant- 
age in the lower cost of manufacture, this being true in 
particular of those sections where water power is available. 
Philadelphia, on the other hand, is at a disadvantage due 
to the direct labor cost, which is attributed in great meas- 
ure to union domination in the full fashioned division and 
the fact that with the large additions to equipment last 
year, when a nine months’ strike led to a shortage of full 
fashioned hosiery, there are not enough really skilled knit- 
ters to man all of the machines. 

When the knitters Fall 
after the long period of mill shut-down it was at the old 


union returned to work last 
wage—the post-war peak—which it was agreed was to be 
a subject of arbitration. With a resumption of operations 
a number of non-union knitters, who in the meantime had 
entered some of the mills as learners, were employed. These 
were a thorn in the side of the union knitters, and their 
environment was not pleasant, with the result a number 
of the recently trained men shifted to more congenial sur- 
roundings; others being virtually forced to give up. 

During March there was such a demand for skilled knit 
ters that employers by devious methods obtained help from 
other mills, one competing with another, until the pay rate 
was advanced in some instances by 10 to 15 cents a dozen, 
so that the present wage of many of the knitters is con 
siderably above the 1920 peak. To a considerable extent 
the union is again in control, and to this fact may be as- 
cribed the shifting, apparently, of the center of the hosiery 
manufacturing industry. 

How long Philadelphia full fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers can continue to pay such princely wages is a 
question. Not long, it is felt, for there seems a certainty 
that with the installation of so much new equipment, pro- 
duction will outrun demand. A year ago not a full fashion- 
ed mill was being operated in the South. Today there is 
one—the Durham, at Durham, N. C.—and another is germ- 
inating. It seems a foregone conclusion that as knitters 
can be trained, the South will forge ahead in the manufac- 
ture of full fashioned hosiery as it has in the one-time 
staples and the more recent innovations, which now seem 
to be in the class of staples, so well have they been estab- 
lished. 

It is but a few years ago that there were but two full 
fashioned mills in Reading. Now there are five, and one— 
the Berkshire—is doubling the capacity of the plant, with 
the erection of buildings to be completed and occupied this 
year. Last year Fort Wayne, Ind., went through the throes 
of a strike. Today the Fort Wayne mill is freed from 
unionism. 

Notwithstanding the grip of the union on Philadelphia 
a number of full fashioned mills were established in the 
It is 


this increase that has created the extraordinary demand 


city last year and this, and several added machines. 


for help at a time when there is an estimated idle army of 
4,500,000 persons in the United States. Two more mills are 
under construction, one for the Gotham Hosiery Co., of 
New York; the other for the McCallum Silk Hosiery Co., 
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of Northampton, Mass., both to be operated as branches. 
The MeCallum will install 31 
which have been contracted for with the Textile Machine 
Works at Reading. 

The McCallum and the Gotham, like the Fort Wayne 
mill, sell to retailers direct, and it is assumed in the trade 


leggers and nine footers, 


that in the event of an approach to an excess production 
this class of mills may not be affected to the extent that 
jobber mills will, unless some of the latter shift from job- 
ber to retailer for an outlet. Among the direct-to-retailer 
has not been sufficient full fashioned hosiery 


mills there hs 


production, and during the period of searcity such mills 


were threatened at times with a loss of a part of their trade. 
They were at all times in the market for the better classes 
of hosiery. 

Philadelphia not for some time can be deprived of her 
supremacy as the full fashioned center, this field being 
But, 
dominated by the union, few mills in the city can train help 
except with the permission of the union, while in Reading, 
the South and in Fort Wayne, raw material is being trans- 


better supplied than any other with skilled knitters. 


formed into good knitters in much less time than an appren- 
tice can become a journeyman in unionized Philadelphia. 

From 1916 to 1921, North 
gained, each, approximately 100 per cent in the number 


Carolina and Tennessee 
of hosiery and underwear mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
that period gaining 200 per cent. Philadelphia’s growth 
was about 25 per cent and that of Reading was less, but 
many of the mills in the latter city were enlarged. 
Southern hosiery mills have a materially lower dyeing 
cost than those in either Philadelphia or Reading. In 
Reading dye house-labor is paid 50 cents an hour. In 
Georgia a manufacturer is paying 18. His cost of dyeing 


silk and cotton hosiery, it was disclosed at a com- 


recent 
parison with the charges of a well known commercial dyer 
in Reading, is approximately one-half that in the Reading 
dyehouse. In Philadelphia labor is paid 70 cents an hour, 
so that the dyeing cost in this city is even greater than in 
Reading. 

A commercial dyer says hosiery mills with large pro- 
duetion ean do their dyeing for less than they can have it 
done by commercial dyers, and it is noted that far more of 
the southern mills maintain dyeing establishments than 
do northern mills. The commercial dyer referred to gives 
this as one explanation for the lower mill prices of hosiery 
in the South. A Philadelphia manufacturer of silk hosiery, 
says he has found by experience that by farming out his 
dyeing he can have it done for less than he could do it in 
He is building a new mill and will 
He recalls the strike of the union 
If there 


his own establishment. 
not include a dyehouse. 
dyers, who, however, lost their fight last year. 
is to be another dvers’ union, he says, he prefers to let the 
commercial master dyers deal with them. 





The Carter Electrie Company, Atlanta, Ga., have an- 
nounced that due to certain confusion caused by the joint 
operation of their retail store at 63 Peachtree Street with 
the wholesale department at 21 Haynes Street, Atlanta, 
they have deemed it advisable to separate the two depart- 
ments, and, effective April 1, the retail store at 63 Peach- 
tree Street is now operating as the Capital Electric Com- 
pany and will sell at yetail only, while the wholesale de- 
partment will continue as the Carter Electric Company. 
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Tariff Information Summary. 


The United States Tariff Commission has recently con 
piled for the use of the Congress a reference book of 160) 
pages entitled “Summary of Tariff Information, 1921, re 
ative to the bill H. R. 7456” (the Fordney bill, as passe: 
by the House of Representatives). 

Neither rates nor tariff policies are discussed in this 
volume. The purpose of the Commission has been merely to 
furnish sifted data which may be of assistance to Congress 
in its revision of the existing tariff. 

Treatment of the several thousand commodities for 
which information has been gathered is as follows: (1 
Arrangement in parallel columns of the provisions of the 
Fordney bill and of the acts of 1913 and 1909 affecting 
the article discussed; (2) descriptive and economic data 
covering the uses which each commodity serves, the status 
of domestic production, and the volume and value of im 
ports and exports; (3) diseussion of the form of the bill, 
including mention of important changes in classification 
made by the Committee on Ways and Means and the rea- 
sons therefor, notations as to the insertion of new provis- 
ions, the elimination of obscure phrasing, and changes 
made to accord with existing commercial nomenclature, as 
well as other textual revision. 

The Commission has drawn upon other departments ot 
the Government for a considerable part of the statistics 
presented. Production figures were obtained from the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the Geological Survey, and the Department of 
Agriculture; imports and exports were compiled from re 
ports of the Department of Commerce. The principal 
source of information, however, has been the material gath 
ered by the Tariff Commission through extended corres- 
pondence wtih manufacturers, dealers, exporters and im 
porters through conferences with representatives of the 
various industries, and at first hand in field investigations 
both foreign and domestic. Much of this material has al 
ready been published by the Commission in a series of tariff 
information surveys and in its more amplified reports, 
while some of it is still in the files of the Commission await 
ing publication. 

Copies of this publication may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.25 per copy. 


In a recently issued handbook, the Atlas Valve Com 
pany, 282 South Street, Newark, N. J., make the statement 
that most reducing valves, as used today, are often twice 
or three times too large for the purpose, and consequently 
needlessly expensive. They explain that simply because a 
pipe is a 3-inch pipe, it is common practice to order a 3- 
inch reducing valve while a 11-inch or even a 1-ineh re- 
ducing valve might do as well or better. They argue that 
since a reducing valve is virtually an “obstruction” in the 
steam pipe anyway, why not make the valve just large 
enough to accommodate the valve and seat and permit suffi- 
cient valve lift? Other interested 
in steam fiow computations is contained in this booklet, 


information for those 


which may be had upon request. 





Failure sits on the doorstep of the man who hates what 
he has to do. 





Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays to virtue. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Spring started off disappointingly to primary market 
There was not the expected rush for 
fact, 
obbers rejected faney silk hosiery received in the first 


“nit goods interests. 
e Easter holiday period. In in several instances 
week of April because delivery had not been made prior 

Mareh 31. 

Spring underwear showed only a trifle more life by 
he middle of April. An encouraging change in dealer at- 
tude toward the market was shown in the almost complete 
ispension of the self-asserted cancellation privilege, in 
vhich retailers were indulging themselves in spite of the 
fact they had not enough stock, generally speaking, to 
ast them through a solid week of good trading weather. 
But the retailers buying from mills direct were better cus- 
The latter blamed their 
istomers for the slow movement of goods, and the jobbers’ 
As a matter of fact the 


tomers, relatively, than jobbers. 


istomers blamed the consumer. 
onsumer was the better customer of the lot. 

Not only are more manufacturers going to retailers di- 
ect, but there is an inereasing number selling to the con- 
sumer direct through canvassers. Three Reading, Pa., mills 
are selling more than their capacity output by that method. 
Qne employs a national manager on a commission basis. 
rhe national manager has subdivided a number of states 
hy eities and the larger cities into districts, all being cov- 
ered by a compact organization. With each sale the ecan- 
vasser exacts payment of a small cash sum, equivalent to 
about his commission. The order goes to the national man- 
ager and through him to the mill, which ships the goods 
O:D. 


say ten days after putting the goods in the mail the mill 


via pareel post, insured, C. Within an average of 
has its money—no eaneellations; no bad debts and, as the 
goods are subjected to rigid inspection, very few returns— 
Very 


much hosiery, and seme underwear, is being sold by manu- 


and the national manager also has his commission. 


facturers direct to consumers, and meanwhile the business 
many retailers adhering to exorbitant profits is dwin- 

lling. 

have tried this method of distri- 


Several mills which 


bution found that it was not without its obstacles and 


abandoned it. The expense was about the same as that of 
selling to retailers direct. 

One claim made for direct sellers is that, as their lines 
‘arry trademarks there must be strict adherence to stand- 
ards, any modifications being in the line of improvement 
in fabric or appearance of the branded article. Otherwise 
the trademark, which constitutes a salesman in itself, would 
lose its value and in consequence there would be a shrink- 
age in the volume of business so obtained. 

A very large establishment selling hosiery exclusively 
to retailers direct was in the market in April offering 
a contract for full fashioned silk half hose to run a year or 
more, the stockings to be made to this establishment’s spec- 
ifications and comprise two numbers—one with silk top, 
the other with a top of mercerized yarn. 

The popularity of the Pointex heel for ladies’ stock- 
ings, the patent for which is controlled by Emery, Beers 
& Co., gave to the Cadet Hosiery Co. and the Radmoor 
Mills, both in Philadelphia, an inspiration for a similar 
heel. The Radmoor has given to its patent the name “Pyra- 
mid Heel.” The leg of the stocking of which it is a part 


is fashioned, while the sole is seamless. The edges of the 


triangle converging at the top of the heel are straight 
lines; in the Cadet stocking these edges are serrated, this 
design also being covered by a patent. Both the Cadet and 
Radmoor sell to retailers. 

A manufacturer who could not interest jobbers in his 
line of ladies’ clocked seamless silk hosiery, made a ¢on 
tract with a catalog house, which now is taking his entire 
production and keeping a large part of a clocking estab 
lishment busy. 

Retailers who have tried to do business without stocks 
of merchandise have driven more and more consumers to 
the catalog houses each year, just as jobbers whe have not 
been carrying stocks have forced mills to sell to retailers 
such dealers no alter 


direct and to some extent have left 


native but to go to manufacturers for their needs. Con 
sumption and consumer demand therefore cannot be meas 
ured with the distributor’s yardstick. 

Most of the jobbers still complain that many retailers 
taken their fall and are re 


fusing to ship goods to them except on a strictly cash 


have not eare of invoices, 


basis. They are carrying no goods to be taken by delin 
The 
along this line comes from jobbers all over the country, 
that it is 


quent customers at their convenience. same story 


and there seems little doubt true in substance. 
But the question bobs up, “If retailers are not paying their 
bills to jobbers why do the direct mills solicit their busi 
ness?” The answer must be left to the parties involved. 

Collections from retailers have not been good this year. 


A large establishment selling to haberdasheries and many 


dry goods stores in every state in the union shows this is 


true. Comparisons are made by months with the average 


for the last five years. Of the totals of the aggregate ac 
counts outstanding at the beginning of January only 41 
per cent had been collected during the whole of the month. 


Feb 


ruary should have shown collections equal to 58 per cent 


The five-years’ average for January was 51 per cent. 


of the sums outstanding on the first of the month to keep 
pace with the average. They amounted to 48 per cent. 
March made even a worse showing, with 52 per cent col- 
lections, against an average of 65. The head of the credit 
department of this establishment is inclined to agree with 
the jobbers in their allegations of the delinquencies of the 
retailers. 

An important western jobber who was in the East re- 
cently blames the jobbers themselves for the unfriendly at- 
titude of so many retailers. “They were spoiled,” he says, 
“when jobbers were so eager for business that they were 
willing to make almost any sort of concession, from which 
has sprung a flood of vicious practices. Jobbers coddled 
the retailer for a time; now the retailer just lets the jobber 
understand that he can get along without him. Particular- 
ly is this true as relates to hosiery and underwear,’ the 
western jobber thought, “because of the increasing num- 
ber of mills catering to the broken case trade.” 

The outstanding feature in market improvement during 
April was the steadily increasing number of small orders, 
some of the really big jobbers buying ridiculously small 
A southern jobber negotiated several days in New 
He feared his 


lots. 
York for 60 dozens of children’s hosiery. 
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We have just placed on the 
Market two new models— 
The Spring Beard Needle, 
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house could not handle so much as a ease of 120 dozens. 
The mill representative refused to split a ease, and event- 
ually the gentleman from Tennessee coneluded to risk a 
case. 

A jobber in Minnesota sent a Pennsylvania mill an ord- 
er for one case—60 dozens—of ladies’ hosiery, in three 
colors and four size assortments. It is easily conceivable 
that one day’s selling would exhaust such a supply. 

The prize order of this character was from a really 
good-size jobber establishment in Chicago, for two cases 
of ladies’ hosiery in color assortments. The order was re- 
ceived on April 3rd, specifying immediate delivery; “not 
later than April 15,” and the person who wrote the order 
was careful to inseribe across the face of it, “Prices to be 
guaranteed to date of delivery’—the guarantee extending 
over a period of 12 days. 

Several jobbers who ordinarily would not buy less than 
five or ten eases of cheap light weight underwear bought 
from 10 to 15 dozens of ladies’ vests, at $1:50 a dozen, to 
be sent by parcel post on day of receipt of order. It is 
orders of the type referred to that disclose the extent to 
which jobbers everywhere have been starving their stocks. 

There is too much cheap hosiery immediately available 
for good healthy trading conditions, and supplies of heath- 
ers and wool goods generally for Fall and Winter give 
promise of being sufficient. It has been the fear for 
some time that there was: danger of production of such 
lines being overdone. Winter numbers were bought rather 
heavily several months ago, and sinee then the market as to 
these has lain dormant. Manufacturers the country over 
are sampling yarns for arriving at what may be assumed 
to be the popular mixtures and color combinations, and 
spinners of worsteds find this about the only evidence of 
activity in wool hosiery. Once a mixture with wool is de- 
cided upon there remains the question of per centum of 
the constituent fibers. Then there is the problem as to the 
feasibility of stock dyeing and the determining on ingrain 
or cross dyeing. After all of this is out of the way and the 
spinner and twister are left with the physical aspects of 
the proposition, the manufacturer is kept guessing as to 
shade and color. 

It is the impression in the trade and the expressed opin- 
ion of leading shoe interests that low shoes ,will be worn 
by a very large majority of womankind next Winter and 
that therefore the short skirt will remain and sports and 
fancy hosiery will be in as great demand as high colors 
of full fashioned silks in Summer. The outlook is for plain 
shades on the pastel order for sports stockings and heather 
mixtures adapted to the tweed suits. The Rockford Mitten 
and Hosiery Co., Rockford, Ill., is making ladies’ hosiery 
of mercerized yarn and artificial silk in fourteen tweed 
color mixes for Spring and Summer, and may show even 
more shades for Winter. It is understood jobbers have 
taken very kindly to the line. 

Most of the mills making ladies’ mercerized wide rib 
hosiery are having about all the business they can take 
eare of. A Philadelphia mill running strong on this num- 
ber also is having a good market for ladies’ plain-leg mer- 
cerized with ribbed top, and misses’ mercerized of plain 
and roll top. The mill is being operated time and half time. 
A number of mills engaged on novelties are equally well 
situated as to business. 

David Jacobs, 268 Broadway, New York, is reported 
making a killing with the split tape seam stocking with 
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the fashion darts. It was brought out some time ago by a 
Philadelphia manufacturer, who has vested in Mr. Jacobs’ 
exclusive licensee’s rights for distribution of the stocking 
among jobbers. It is sold under the brand “Duo Seme.” 
Associated with Mr. Jacobs, who is fast coming to the front 
as one of the more active hosiery men in New York, is 
Ralph T. 


ganization of Garnett 


Edwards, formerly connected with the mill or- 
Andrews, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Rossville, Ga. 

The Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., came out 
on April 10 with prices for the second half of the year, 
being the first of the full fashioned silk hosiery mills to get 
into line for the next season. Although raw silk was 40 
cents a pound above last year’s price when the Berkshire 
began selling for the current season, and there has been no 
reduction in wages, prices remain unchanged. By ‘the 
middle of May the Berkshire will have completed a revis 
ion of the allotments by which the production was par- 
celled out among the mill patrons on the basis of their last 
year’s contracts. At this writing it is understood the mill 
has sold 90 per cent of production to December 31, for de- 
liveries beginning in July. 

Seamless silk hosiery for ladies is kept to the front by 
having been put in the novelty class, showing self-clocking, 
lace instep, ete. But for the progressiveness of manufac- 
turers of seamless stockings in this respect their product 
would have little show with full fashioned at prices estab- 
lished by the Berkshire knitting mills, basis of 11-thread 
standard boot and regulation mercerized heel, toe and sole, 
at $13.50 a dozen. A southern mill is putting out a good 
plain seamless 18-inch silk boot at $7 to jobbers, in contrast 
with $9, the price named by some mills for 20-inch boot. 

A mill in the South also is selling a line of silk half 
hose with an as well built foot as ever was shown, selling 
it to jobbers at $4.75, which in the trade is regarded too 
little for a sock of so much merit. But it has been found 
that low prices, adhered to, command more respect from 
buyers than reductions from prices which proved to be too 
high to be attractive. A number of recent cancellations 
of orders for fancy full fashioned silk stockings are attrib- 
uted to jobbers’ notion that a lower price would have given 
the several manufacturers a liberal margin of profit. 

Prices of cheap carded hosiery for men and women were 
somewhat disturbed in April by the cireulation of a report 
that a manufacturer was offering a distress lot at under 
the market. It is understood about 600 cases of 176 needle 
were disposed of among a few jobbers. 

The mercerized half hose lines of a number of direct 
to-retailer mills were reduced about the latter part of 
March, and it is stated that the reduction soon stimulated 
purchasing, as at the new prices the socks became a 40 
cents-a-pair seller. Retailers had contended that the pub 
lie would not pay 50 cents a pair for the one-time quarter 
stocking. Preser.t prices of cheap hosiery command less 
money today than in January, and in the trade during the 
waning April days there was heard predictions that still 
further declines would be witnessed by May. 

Seamless hosiery mills in Reading, Pa., in April were 
reported b:; manufacturers generally in that city as operat- 
ing at an average of 40 to 50 per cent of capacity. Several 
mills making novelties and fancies were running full 
time. One large mili, which some months ago became 
financially inveived, was shut down entirely, and another, 


“which for sever2! years has been having an outlet for its 
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entire production, reduced its working force by 25 per 
cent. Philadelphia seamless mills, with a very few excep- 
tions, are working only part time or with only a part of 
the organization. Full fashioned mills in both Philadelphia 
and Reading are being operated to capacity. 

The United Hosiery Mills Corporation, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a few weeks ago appointed Gregory and Rutherford, 
350 Broadway, New York, sole selling agents in the North. 
Captain Gregory, senior member of the firm, until January 
Ist was New York sales manager for the Durham Hosiery 
Mills. 

The McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass., will 
install forty new full fashioned knitting machines in a 
building which it has in course of completion in Philadel- 
phia, and the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, is 
building a ten-story full fashioned mill, also in Philadel- 
Both mills sell to the retail trade. 

Not in many years has the manufacturer of heavy 


phia. 


weight underwear been beset by so much uncertainty as in 
Mills are still engaged on initial orders, but so 
little new business has been written in the last eight weeks 


this year. 


that there is much doubt as to how long operations can be 
continued without incurring the risk of accumulating stock 
of present doubtful value. One or two of the large mills 
selling direct to retailers are understood to have booked 
considerable Fall business on their leading numbers, but 
as a class the jobber mills have not sold above 40 per 
cent of what may be assumed will be the trade’s require- 
ments for the year. It is because jobbers went on the road 
late, and have shown no disposition to buy for retailers’ an- 
ticipated needs, that the retailer mills are having the better 
relative volume of business. 

By withholding orders that ought to have been on mill 
books a month and more ago jobbers are imposing a hard- 
ship on manufacturers. As it appears at this writing, some 
of the large mills either will have to curtail production or 
earry stocks for jobbers. They are manufacturing more 
than they ean ship out within the delivery period. In order 
to complete deliveries in compliance with specifications 
they must carry hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
stocks for a month or two at the least, and they hardly 
can escape accumulating goods for which the orders are 
in the future. Deliveries must not be one day past due. 
If they are, cancellation of complete orders or rejection of 
a shipment is likely to be the penalty. Hence, the necessity 
for making up goods well in advance, that they may be 
gotten to destination in advance of cancellation. Cancella- 
tions recently have not been so common as requests for 
deferred shipments, which in themselves leave mills with 
heavy capital investment in goods that are the property 
of others under contract between buyer and seller. Many 
buyers have been brutally unconcerned as to sellers’ ability 
to carry the goods. 

Jobbers are not wholly to be blamed for refusing to ob- 
ligate themselves for normal deliveries of Winter under- 
wear, which eats into capital very fast. There is one class 
of retailers—those who are not paying their bills, many 
of them indebted for last Fall’s invoices—from whom job- 
bers are soliciting no business. There is another class that 
is determined to buy no underwear until possibly a few 
weeks before the consuming public will be calling for it. 
Ordinarily stocked up well before Fall, this year they are 
refusing to carry stocks for themselves for even a month 


or two. They would be willing to order now and take the 
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goods in four to five months hence. Retailers have been 1m 
posing on jobbers -for several years, partly because the 
latter were too lenient. There always is the fear of losing 
an old customer that impels a jobber to let the retailer 
have goods on his own terms. Now the jobbers are being 
abused because they permitted abuses to creep in. 
Jobbers in the main suffered heavy losses in the last 
two years. They may suffer losses this year, also, but 
they will not be so heavy from bad debts as from doing a 
They 


are carrying no stock for either the delinquent customer or 


small volume of business on a large overhead cost. 


the customer who refuses to carry a little of it for himself. 
Hence the burden falls on the manufacturer, who always is 
“made the goat,” carrying goods for a questionable trade, 
selling at replacement in a declining market and yielding 
to the customer the gains in a rising market. Manufactur- 
ers are in this plight because they are turning off more 
underwear than the consuming public can absorb, at any 
rate in the present economic condition and therefore in 
possibly the keenest competition they ever experienced, 
and confronted with a competition still more keen. 

Aside from the attitude of retailers, jobbers have had 
to contend with that element of society which is paid to 
order men to quit their jobs when mills must either reduce 
cost of manufacture or quit producing until the public ean 
be forced to pay the high cost against which it went on 
strike. Both the New England textile strike, which to the 
middle of April had cost every man and woman who en- 
gaged in it an average of $250, and the coal strike were 
anticipated in the field of commerce, and buying had been 
restricted for some time before they were inaugurated. It 
is doubted whether distributors had not carried conserv- 
The effect 
of the strike was not to cause less distribution, but to pro- 


atism to the extreme in advance of the strikes. 
long the period of its shrunken volume. Winter under- 
wear, along with sweaters, were harder hit by the strike 
than was hosiery. There seems no question that about 
the usual number of dozens sold in a season will be put 
into distribution this year if jobbers can get the goods 
late in the season. Whether they can will depend on the 
extent to which manufacturers will carry stocks for them. 
that 


if goods be not in supply 


Jobbers themselves admit if late buying causes 
any material pressure on mills- 
for deliveries when wanted—manufacturers will make them 
pay the penalty for their waiting. No one doubts there will 
be enough underwear to go around, but the difficulty will 
lie in.getting what is wanted when it is wanted, and it is 
a foregone conclusion that if there develop a keen demand, 


manufacturers, who are not in business as philanthropists, 


will pursue the customary course in business—get out of 
an emergency all that there is in it. Jobbers say they 


would rather pay higher prices a month’ or two hence 
than buy now at low prices. Some are reported unloading, 
at a very slight margin, much of the heavy weight cotton 
ribbed underwear which they bought last year at conces- 


They 


factor in 


sions and took in this year in January to March Ist. 
had overestimated the value of the retailer as a 
distribution. 

Buyers still regard the light underwear market as in 
their favor. 
yania group, have or are believed to have stocks. 


Some manufacturers, notably the Pennsyl- 
With 
some of the mills accumulations are unnecessarily large, 
but through April there was no significant offering of 
goods at concessions for getting rid of burdensome stocks. 
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inufacturers realized that if they undertook to force the 
rket they would weaken their position, and that, on the 
er hand, if they waited a few weeks longer the pressure 
sld be from buyers and that prices better than present 
fers would be obtainable. 

The middle of April found a jobber here and there in 
small Orders should 
en for eases were for a few dozens, to come forward im- 


class of retailers. which have 
diately by parcel post. 
The opinion was expressed by the buyer for an impor- 
western jobbing house that jobbers are forcing manu- 
turers to sell to retailers direct. ‘While they ought to 
buying for approximately 50 per cent of needs as meas- 
ed by the smallest year’s volume of business in their ex- 
ence, they are buying nothing or only enough to last 
em a few days. Mills cannot be operated economically 
such a seale of distribution, and not a few retailers 
finding immediately deliverable goods among jobbers, 
ve gone to mills. So that not only are more retailers 


ng direct, as a consequence of jobber conservatism 
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carried to the absurd, but also some prices are unnecess- 
arily high because a high cost operation is foreed on mills. 
I am told,” this jobbing house buyer continued, “that the 
Munsingwear Corporation, which sells to retailers only, 
has been having an enormous business in most of its num- 
bers, while mills distributing through jobbers have barely 
enough business to keep them going half-time.” 

An ineident* which indicates the condition of stocks’ of 
even light weight underwear in retail stores oecurred in a 
Pennsylvania town where are located two or three mills 
selling to jobbers. During high temperatures on three sue- 
cessive days in April every retailer in the town, of about 
4,000 population, made a raid on the several mills for from 
There 


seems no doubt that retailers the country over are operating 


five to ten dozens of ladies’ vests and union suits. 


equally close to the bottoms of their stock bins, and that 
settled fact, 


must develop an acute demand for hght weight 


very soon, with seasonable weather a there 


under 
weights should be wit- 


wear. A like situation as to heavy 


nessed with the approach to Fall. 


Among the Knitting Mills 


The industrial democracy plan has been instituted at 
ie Troy and Cohoes (N. Y.) plants of the Wright’s Un- 
lerwear Company, Inc. The matter was presented to the 
ntire working foree of these mills in a recent mass meet- 
ng, and 8714 per cent of the employees voted for the 
adoption of this system as a medium for all negotiations in 
the future between the employers and employees of the 
mpany. Previous to this decision, the principles and 
vorkings of the plan were fully explained to the employees 
by John Leitch, who is the originator of industrial democ- 
‘acy. Mr. Leiteh will for several months continue to in- 
struct and guide not only the employees, but the executives 
if the company as well, in the installation and proper 
workings of this system. 

A charter amendment authorizing the Paul Knitting 
Mills, Ine., Pulaski, Virginia, to increase its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $400,000, has been granted. The officers 
it the corporation are A. T. Eskridge, vice-president, and 
AL 


Efforts are being made to push to rapid completion the 


Victorious, secretary. 


new spinning mill that is being constructed by the Durham 


Hosiery Mills at Mebane, N. C. It is understood a portion 


of the machinery has been installed. This plant will man- 
ufacture knitting yarns for use in the hosiery mills of the 
company. 

_ Considerable interest is being manifested in the pro- 
posed construction of a knitting mill at Andalusia, Ala. A 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, headed by Allen 
Crenshaw, is offering stock in the project, the plan being 
to eapitalize the company in Andalusia and Covington 
County. 

The Acorn Hosiery Mill, of Reading, Pa., is planning 
the erection of a new three-story and basement mill, 66x90 
feet, at Mahanoy City, Pa. 

The Kathan Hosiery Co., Gloversville, N. Y., has been 
formed to manufacture hosiery and other knit goods, A. J. 
Wilson will be associated with the company as manager. 

C. M. Peeler, Southmont, N. C., is considering the es- 
tablishment of a hosiery mill at that place, according to a 


report * 


New 
mill at Lansdale, Pa. 


Perkasie, Pa., is planning the con- 


Herman S. Voss, of Britain, Conn., and associates, 


will erect a new 


S. M. 


struetion of a 


nosier\ 
Sehwenek, 
two-storv knitting mill, 50x100 feet, estima- 
ted to cost about $37,000, including equipment. 

Construction work on a new mill has been begun by the 
Elita The 
three-story, 40x82 feet, and will be located at Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Li Bs 


Knitting Mills, Roversford, Pa. mill will be 


Baker, North Carver, Mass., plans to build a 
knitting mill, and a dye house will also be erected. 


The Laconia, N. H., 


hosiery manufacturers, will spend about $50,000 in plant 


Pitman Manufaeturing Co., of 


improvements including a new three-story building about 
65x100 


for a 


feet in size, of brick and steel, providing space 


new dve house and for additional manufacturing 


eapacity. Charles J. Pitman is treasurer, and the improve 

ments will be designed and supervised by Lockwood, Greene 

& Co., engineers, of Boston. 
The Mills, 


at Peoria, Ill., has leased space and plans the immediate 


Fashion Knitwear Ine., recently organized 
establishment of a knitting plant. 

The Avon 
a plant for a knitting mill. 
for $60,000 by C. H. Holeomb, of 
W. A. Wheeler and C 

The equipment of the new hosiery plant recently estab 
lished at Hendersonville, N. C., by Harkins, Hammack, 
Wheelock, Ine., consists of five latch and fifteen spring 
needle knitting machines, three loopers and one ribber. B. 
M. Oates is president and G. S. Wheelock is secretary and 
The capital is $15,000. 


build 
The company is incorporated 


N. Y., and 


Knitting Co., Ine., Avon, N. Y., will 
Henrietta, 


T. Davin, of Avon. 


manager. 

Application has been made for a charter of incorpora- 
tion as Riehard Schletter Co., Ine., by Osear Nebel, Rich- 
Voehringer, for the purpose of 
The plant will be located at 


ard Schettler and J. K. 
manufacturing knit goods. 
Kensington Avenue and M Street, Philadelphia. 

R. A. Reiff, 620 Hanover St., Pottstown, Pa., will erect 
a new one-story knitting mill, 50x100 feet. 

The Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., will 


Goodman Hosiery 
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t Fort Wayne, as formerly contemplated. 
ory, 100x200 feet. 
fice, are the engineers. 


Weiss Hosiery Mill, Cleveland, Tenn., has increased 


apital from $25,000 to $45,000. 

E. A. Lee, Pikesville, Tenn., is reported interested in 
establishing a hosiery mill. 

Plans for a new addition are being made by the Girard- 
ville (Pa.) Knitting Mills. 

The Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., are 
planning for the installation of new hosiery machinery and 
auxiliary equipment. 

Plans for doubling the capacity of the Texas Hosiery 
Mills, Dallas, Texas, are being considered, it is announced 
by James C. Dobson, president and general manager. 

The B. Smolin Co., New York, N. Y., has been incorpo- 
sapital of $25,000, to manufacture cotton 
hosiery and underwear products. The incorporators are 
B. and R. Smolin and §. R. Gerstein, 299 Broadway, New 
York. 

P. J. Rassler and E. Gibay have organized the Awone 
Knittings, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., to manufacture knit 


rated, with a 


goods specialties. The company will operate with a capital 
of $10,000. 
The Artistic Knitting Mills, Ine., Auburn, Pa., will 


place construction work under way at once on its new local 


COTYON 


struct its new knitting mill in Indianapolis instead of 





It will be two- 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Chicago 
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knitting mill. William D. Hill, Ulmer Building, Pottsville, 
Pa., is architect. 

The Westerly Textile Co., Westerly, R. I., will break 
ground at once for the construction of a new five-story mill, 
32x50 feet, to cost about $50,000. 

The Aurora Knitting Mills, Pottstown, Pa., has acquired 
a local building, 8712x140 feet, three-story, for a considera- 
tion of $50,000. 
into a knitting mill, to be operated in conjunction with its 
present plant. 

The French Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture knit 
goods products. 
L. Foumberg 
Brooklyn. 

The Seneca Knitting Mills, Pottstown, Pa., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000, to manufacture knit 
goods products. 


The company will convert the structure 


The incorporators are S. Ullman, W. and 


and M. Wolfman, 60 Graham Avenue, 


G. Brooks Thomas, Spring City, Pa., 
heads the company. 

The Everknit Hosiery Mills, Bay City, Mich., have filed 
notice of increase in capital from $40,000 to $125,000, for 
proposed expansion. 

John E. Dakin has organized John Dakin, Ine., Milton, 
Pa., to manufacture cotton underwear products, hosiery, ete. 

The Wilkinson Knitting Mill, Tunkhannock, Pa., is 
planning for the early occupancy of its new plant addition, 
and will increase the working force, in the near future. 


Latch Needle Circular Ribbers 


BY G. R. 


A latch needle circular ribber is a machine using two 
sets of lateh needles at right angles to each other. One 
set of these needles is placed vertically in a cylinder and 
the other set is placed horizontally in a dial on radial 
lines of a circle, above, but concentric with, that in which 
the cylinder needles stand. 

The principle of the circular ribber is the same as that 
of the flat ribber. The horizontal needles draw loops in 
one direction, or to the inside of the tube under construc- 
tion, and the vertical needles draw loops to the other or 
outer side. There is a type of ribber in which this arrange- 
ment is reversed, so that the dial needles form the outside 
of the tube and the cylinder needles form the inside. As 
would naturally be supposed, this similarity of principle 
makes it possible to produce much the same range of 
stitehes on circular ribbers as on the ordinary flat machine, 

The plain stitch, in a tubular form, may be produced 
by knitting on one set of needles. Usually the eylinder 
needles are used for producing a plain stitch fabrie be- 
cause of mechanical difficulties encountered when using the 
dial needles for this purpose. 

The plain rib stitch is produced, in a tube, by using both 
of needles. 

A half eardigan stitch is made with this same arrange- 
ment of needles and a change of the cams controlling the 
dial needles at the completion of each revolution. By 
using a pattern controlling device, the dial needles may 
thus be made to knit for one revolution and tuck for the 
next, thus building the half cardigan stitch. 

A full cardigan stitch is made with the same needle 


Sets 
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arrangement as for the rib stitch, by tucking on each set of 
needles alternately. The dial needles are caused to tuck, 


as when making the half cardigan stitch. The cylinder 
needles, by a special cam arrangement and a pattern eon- 
trolling device, may be made to tuck during the revolution 


when the dial needles are knitting. 

Faney effects may be produced by using these stitehes 
in combination, or by arranging the needles to give fancy 
ribs, as is done on flat machines. Again, by using several 
“feeds,” or yarn guides and knitting at more than one 
point around the eylinder and dial, and by yarn changing 
devices, patterns in color and stitch may be made of an 
almost endless variety. 

Cireular ribbers are made with small and 


very very 


large diameters. Small ribbers have a needle circle of 
less than one inch, while the large ribbers often have diam- 
eters as great as thirty-six inches. 

The cloth made on these machines has a great variety of 
uses. Some of the common uses of the fabrics from large 
listed 


jerseys and underwear, 


ribbers are here: Coatings, suitings, dress goods, 


Common from 


euffs 


(men’s half hose); tops (women’s hose); euffs for under- 


uses for fabries 


small ribbers are: Stocking legs (children’s hose) ; 
wear; neckties, skating caps and bandages for horses. 
Cireular ribbers can be divided into two general classes, 
known as revolving cylinder and stationary cylinder ma- 
chines. Since the cylinder carries one set of needles, the 
needles revolve or are stationary just as the cylinder is. 
Because the two sets of needles sort of interlock or mesh 
when knitting, if one set moves the other must. So, if 
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the cylinder revolves, the needles revolve and of necessity 


the cloth, which is carried by the needles, also revolves. 
Finally, the take-up device, for collecting the finished cloth, 
must if the cloth having the 
cloth twisted into a sort of rope. 
the cylinder is stationary, all of these other parts are also 


does, to prevent 


On the other hand, if 


revolve, 


stationary. 
The following table shows the parts and whether they 


move or are stationary in the two types: 


Revolving Parts. Stationary Parts. 
Cams (eyl. and dial) Cylinder (& needles) 


Dial (and needles) 


—_— 
Stationary 
Cylinder Yarn Guides 

Yarn Pkg. (usually) 
Cylinder (& needles) Cams (cyl. and dial) 
Dial Yarn Guides 
Take-up Yarn Package 


Revolving 
Cylinder (and needles) 
The discussion which is to follow will treat of a small, 
single feed, stationary cylinder, cireular ribber. In the 
small sizes, the stationary cylinder machine is more com- 
mon than the revo.vme eylinder type. 
circular ribber taken 
Above this 


section of the cylinder is shown the dial and some of its 


Figure 1 shows a section of a 


vertically through the center of the cylinder. 


accessories. 

The hollow cylinder is beveled off on the inside upper 
edge, leaving only a thin wall back of the needle slots. 
Around the lower portion of the cylinder are the cams con- 
trolling the cylinder needles. These cams (in this par- 
ticular ease) revolve about the eylinder which is station- 
ary. On the inside wall of the cylinder a small metal 
block is fastened, one end of which projects out into the 
open space enclosed by the cylinder. 

The dial is shown lifted considerably above its normal 
position to make the diagram less confusing. The dial is 
a round, metal plate with slots eut in the upper side, along 
radial lines. The under side is beveled off so that there 
is only a thin wall under the outer end of the needle slots. 

There is a spindle which runs through the center of the 
dial and is its support. The washer shown in the diagram 
is fastened by set screws to this spindle and prevents the 
dial from dropping off. On the under side of the dial, 
surrounds this 


This is hidden 


there is a cylindrical projection which 
spindle and extends down to the washer. 
and is not indicated on the diagram. 

The butterfly (so termed because of its similarity to 
a butterfly nut) is a small hollow eylinder with two flat 
projections, opposite each other, A slot is eut through 
the cylinder in one position making it possible by means 
of a screw to clamp the butterfly to a cylinder a little 
smaller than the diameter of its hole. This is what is done, 
for the butterfly is fitted to the Jower side of the dial before 
the spindle is put through. 

The projections or wings of this butterfly are of such 
length that they do not strike the wall of the evlinder when 
the dial is in place, but will strike the stop set in this wall. 
This is what prevents the dial from turning. 

The dial cap, which is 2 meta] disk about the same diam- 
eter as the dial, holds the dial cams. The dial cams are so 
placed that they do not rub against the dia] but do come 
The dial cap is fastened by set screws to 


The 


upper end of this spindle is fastened to a yoke which turns 


quite close to it. 
the spindle which runs loosely through the dial. 
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' 
with the cylinder cams. 
the dash lines. 

Thus, when the cylinder cams turn, the spindle tur 
carrying with it the dial cams. The dial will also tw 
although it is loose on the spindle, until a butterfly win 
strikes the stop and thereafter it will be stationary. 

There are several mechanical adjustments which shou 
be made before cloth is fastened to the needles of a ribl 
and knitting takes place. These adjustments are most 
of the dial and when made correctly before starting any 
cloth, help eonsiderably in getting the machine to mak 
good work. 

The dial and the cylinder should both be smooth every 


This connection is indicated 


where that the cloth can possibly come in contact wit! 


—- a 


Cylindet 
Cams 

















Fic. SECTION OF CrrRCULAR RIBBER. 


them. The more important places are the inside surface of 
the cylinder and the under side of the dial. 

The dial should be just high enough above the cylinder 
to allow the thickest part of the cloth to pass between 
them. Although the height of the dial above the cylinder 
partially determines the length of the loops or stitch, it 
should not be altered as a means of varying the length of 
This should be done with the stiteh cams. 
If the dial is not level, one 
When this 


is true, the needles on the side where the dial is low will 


loop or stitch. 
The dial should be level. 
side will be nearer the cylinder than the other. 


draw shorter loops, or a shorter stitch, than those opposite 
this point. The resulting fabric will be of a variable tex- 
ture, varying from a tight stitch to a loose one in each 
half of the tube. 


because the long loops form a longer piece of fabric than 


This fabrie will show a tendeney to bow, 
the tight stitches. So, to have a fabrie of uniform texture, 
the dial must be level. 

The dial needles shoulé be midway between the eyl- 
inder needles. Since the cloth runs down between the dial 
and the cylinder, it passes between a wing of the butterfly 
and the block on the inside of the cylinder. The dial is 


held in position from turning by the butterfly wing which 
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comes in contact with the block. The thickness of the 
cloth between the butterfly wing and the block varies the 
position of the dial. Consequently, in setting the dial, to 
have the needles in the correct position, either the effect 
of the cloth must be estimated and the dial set from this 
estimate, or a piece of the fabric may be placed on the 
machine and the dial set while it is there. 

Finally, the dial eams should be so placed, with refer- 
ence to the cylinder cams, that the dial needles will start 


to draw the loop as the cylinder needle is starting to rise 


Fig. 2. 


after having drawn its loop; or, the cams should be so 
timed that the cylinder needle will draw the yarn over the 
dial needle just back of the rivet holding the latch, 

Figures 2 and 3 show diagramatically the cams for a 
single feed ribber and the arms which control the movable 


cams. 
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Figure 2 shows a plan view of the dial cams, their con- 
trolling arms and the controlling arms of the cylinder cams. 
It also shows, by two small circles just inside the largest 
circle, the location of the posts which support the yoke 
and cause the dial cams to turn. 

Within the inner circle, which represents the dial eap, 
are the cam outlines. A brief study will show the narrow 
groove or track into which the needle butts fit. The upper 
left section of this groove is nearly in the form of a eircle 
concentric with the dial cap. The right hand section of 
the groove runs nearer to the circumference of the dial eap, 


re alee 


PLAN OF DIAL AND ALL CONTROLLING ARMS. 


particularly in the cam numbered 3. This is the cam 
which forces the dial needles out causing them to start 

itting. This eam, which is movable, as is indicated, is 
knitting. TI whiel ovab] is indicated, 1 


spoken of as the welt cam. 


The welt cam has three positions. The outermost 


position is shown in solid lines and the innermost position 
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is shown in dotted lines. The third position is half-way 
between these two. 

When in the position shown by the full lines, the welt 
eam forces the dial needles far enough out so that the 
latch of the needle is forced through the loop or stitch held 
on that needle. At the same time, the needles take a hold 
on the yarn being fed. 

When in the middle position, which is not shown here, 
the welt eam forces the needles out a shorter distahce, great 
enough to cause the yarn to open the latehes and not great 
enough to cause the latches to slide through the loops. The 
needles are forced out far enough to take a hold on the 
yarn being fed. 

When in the position shown by the dotted line, the welt 
eam does not force the dial needles out, but holds them in, 


Fic. 3. ELEVATION OF 


so that the Jatehes are not opened or any new yarn grasped. 
These three positions cause knitting, tucking and non- 


knitting as shown in this tabulation. 


Result. 
Knitting 
Tucking 
Non-knitting 


Welt Cam. 
Clear Out 
Half Way in 
Clear in 


These positions are controlled by the arms lettered A 
and B. A disk, having two diameters is located on the 
frame in such a way that the arms will strike it when it is 
in certain positions. Arm A has been forced in by the 
larger diameter of the disk and through a pair of gears 
turns arm B as far out as it can go. Arm B is connected 
link 


possible. 


by a to the welt cam and draws it out as far as 
When the smaller diameter of the disk strikes 
arm B, it is forced part way in, as is also the welt cam, and 
arm A is forced part way out. Then the larger diameter of 
the disk will foree arm B clear in (and the welt cam also) 
and arm A clear out. 

The dial needles are forced out by the welt cam and 
take 


with cams which draw them in again, dropping the old 


new yarn. Then the needle butts come in contact 


loops over the ends of the needles and drawing the new 


loop through these loops (when knitting). The distance 
which the needles are drawn’ in determines the length of 
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the loop or stitch. The cam numbered 1 is the stitch cam. 
This cam may be moved about its right end as an axis as is 
The farther this cam is foreed in, the longer 
There is a 


indicated. 
is the loop or stitch drawn by the dial needles. 
machine serew which is used in obtaining the desired set- 
ting of the stitch cam, but it is not shown here. The rela- 


tion of the timing of the dial needles and the cylinder 
needles shows the relative positions of the cylinder and 


dia] stitch cams. 

Figure 3 shows a diagramatie elevation of the cylinder 
cams for this single ribber and the arms for controll- 
ing the stiteh cam. 

The cylinder needle butts run in a groove after the man- 
ner of the dial butts. When not knitting, the 
cylinder needle butts are just above the level of the line 


needle 


CAMS AND ARMS. 


Z-Z. As the cams move in the direction indicated, the 
needles are forced upward by the cam G. This forces the 
needle high enough so that the latch is forced through the 
loop held by the needle. When raised, the needles also 
take a hold on the yarn being fed. This action is similar 
to the action of the dial needles when the welt cam is in 
its outermost position and takes place almost simultaneous- 
ly with the action of the dial needles. 

The cam numbered 2, then forces the needles down- 
ward, the old loop causes the latch to close over the new 
yarn and slips off over the end of the needle, the needle 
moves farther downward and draws a length of yarn 
through the old loop into a new loop and then moves 
upward to the level of the line Z-Z. 

This new loop is drawn over the dial needles. If the 
timing of the needles is correct, the cylinder needle will 
begin to rise as the dial needle drawns the yarn into the 
dial loop or stitch. This causes the least possible strain 
on the yarn, much less than the strain caused when both 
needles are drawing their loop at the same time. 

The length of the cylinder stitch is determined by the 
positien of cam 2. This cam is held on a vertical rod. 
The lower end of the rod rests on a spring, which forces 
it up until its upper end strikes a machine screw. This 
screw is the adjusting point for the stitch cam. By turning 
it down the cam is foreed down and the stitch is lengthened. 
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By turning it up, the cam is allowed to rise and the stiteh 
shortened. 

When the ribber is used to make half-hose euffs, under- 
vear euffs or children’s stockings, it must knit a “loose 
vurse”’ for transferring. That is, there must be one course 
f long loops or long stitches which are placed on the 
ioints of the transferring ring. This loose course is made 

forcing the cylinder stitch cam 2 farther down than 
is during the knitting of the rest of the atricle. 

The means used to produce the loose course are the 
ree arms C, D and E and the beveled plate F on the 
yo of the rod holding the stitch cam. A plan view of the 
rms C and D is shown at Fig. 2. They are operated by 
e same disk which operates the welt cam arms. The arm 
§ {} works in conjunction with the plate F. The front part 
f the plate F. is beveled off, so that as the arm E turns, 
e serew at its end strikes the slanting surface and, con- 
nuing to turn, forces the plate F, the rod and the cam 
2 down. This position is held for one revolution and then 
the arm E is turned back to its first position, allowing the 
od and eam to rise again. 
a This gives one course with a stitch longer than ordinary, 
: [he length of this loose course is determined by the ad- 
ustment of the serew at the end of the arm E. 


About That Word “Shade.” 


BY G. LOW. 


There is no term in dyestuff parlance which is so much 
overworked or expected to mean more things than the word 
“shade.” 

In one single booklet of an American dye manufacturer 
we find these expressions: 

1. “The shade will be duller when acid is used.” 

2. “Animal fibers are dyed a yellow shade.” 


3. “. . . a good shade of blue is produced.” 
4. “, , , a brilliant shade of orange.” 


“ 


dD. - «+ may be shaded with an acid yellow.” 

Obviously it is a most versatile little word, because its 
exact meaning cannot be conveyed unless one refers to the 
text to find out what it is all about. Perhaps a reform 
would hardly justify itself, but, personally, I insist that 
all my assistants use a word which conveys the exact mean- 
ing when conversing with me about color, and I get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of if. The cause of the condition 
is half analysed by so speaking. One “gets down to brass 
tacks,” to use a rather inexplicit but well-understood com- 
parison. 

Let us take color analytically and words synthetically 
and see if we can improve our conversation. First, elor 
is a sensation, just as sound is. Vibrations of certain wave- 
lengths do something to the organs in our ears and we have 
a sensation which we call hearing, and we call the vibra- 


” 


tion “sound Another set of wave-leneths does some- 


+ 


thing to the nerves in our eyes and we eall it seeing, and 


“eolor” is what we see. Of course, we see “shape,” too; 


but that is beside the point. 

These color vibrations are produced three ways: ab- 
The last two are 
Just now we are colorists, and 


sorption, interference, and refraction. 
interesting to the physicist. 
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the production of color by absorption is what we are inter- 
ested in. 

Everyone is familiar with what happens when we stick a 
The ray of light splits 
It is a 


glass prism into a ray of sunlight. 
up into the colors of the rainbow (spectrum). 
poor rule that doesn’t work both ways, and this is a perfeet- 
ly good rule. If all colors (in the form of light rays) are 
converged into one ray, that ray is white; and if that ray 
is thrown on to a piece of wool died with roccelline, the wool 
will appear red. Nothing so remarkable about that, ex- 
cepting that it illustrates what we are talking about—“ab- 
sorption.” The dye absorbs all those rays which we just 
converged, excepting the red one, which it reflects against 
our eye, giving us the sensation which, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, we call seeing red. 

Now, if this self-same ray be directed against a dyeing 
of guinea green, an entirely different sensation is pro- 
duced—that of seeing green—because the red as well as all 
the other colors, excepting green, is absorbed. So if we 
made a dyeing of a mixture of these two colors the whole 
set of vibrations in that ray of light would be quenched or 
absorbed and, nothing being reflected, nothing would act 
on our eyes, and therefore we have no sensation and that 
condition we eall seeing black. 

If we have the sensation of seeing yellow and seeing 
blue at the same time (much the same phenomenon as hear- 
ing a chord on the piano) we see green, that is, we have 
the same or a very similar sensation to that produced when 
green light strikes our eyes. That is why mixtures of yel 
low and blue dyestuffs produce green dyeings. 

HUE. 

In fact, all colors produced in this world, excepting the 
There are no pure colors; but 
Let us 
Aceording to 


spectrum, are mixtures. 
there is always, of course, a predominating color. 
call this the hue of that particular color. 
that, we would speak of a beautiful red hue rather than a 
beautiful red shade. 

CAST. 

All eolors being mixtures, there would be another color 
next in importance to the predominating one. Let us call 
this the cast of that color. 

Thus we would say that Xylidine Searlet was a color of 
a red hue with a yellow cast, not a yellow shade of red. 
Magenta is a color of a red hue with a bluish cast, not a 
blue shade of red. By the pureness or purity of a color we 
mean, or should mean, the lack of cast. That is, the less 
of the secondary color in the mixture the purer the pre- 
dominating color and the nearer the approach to the spec- 
trum standards (which, however, can never be reached). 

TINT. 

We must understand, also, that the addition of either 
black or white to a color will affect its purity. If we add 
Pink is a 
tint of 
We ought not to say that pink is a shade of 


white to a color we get a “tint” of that color. 
tint of red, lemon a tint of yellow, amethyst a 
violet, ete. 
red. 
SHADE, 

3ut now that we have the poor word down, let us not 
kiek it but give it its due. When we add black to a color 
we can properly use the word “shade.” Maroon is a shade 
of red; so are claret, garnet, russet and brown. Plum and 
Olive is a shade of green, and 
These are very properly 


puce are shades of violet. 
terra cotta a shade of orange. 
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called mode shades. Of course, we could have tints of these 
shaded colors, and, conversely, it should be permissible to 
speak of “shades of tints,’ which are nothing more than 
light colors to which grey has been added. 

We speak of deep shades and light shades, by which we 
At this point 
theory and practice have a little falling-out, as they fre- 


imply the use of more or less dyestuff. 


quently do in this world. We cannot make a color weaker 
in practice without adding white. 
use of Glauber’s salt, but to the dyeing of white materials 


with lesser amounts of dyestuff.) 
? 


(I do not refer to the 


Therefore, by “light shades” all we can mean is “tints,” 
or, technically, a “weak” or “light” dyeing. A “deep 
shade” is a “heavy” dyeing. 

By the word “tones” we mean the varying degrees from 
black through a color to white. 

BRILLIANCY. 

One other quality of color is their brightness or dull- 
ness. It refers to nothing but the comparative amount of 
light reflected by a color. It is possible by various scientific 
methods to determine this comparison, and it has been 
found that (of the spectrum colors) orange yellow is the 
most brilliant, while violet is the least so. In mixed colors 
brillianey would also be controlled by cast, intensity and 
tone. 

Therefore, it is possible for a variety of casts of the 
same hue to possess different degrees of brilliancy, so in 
some eases it would be quite correct to say bright shade or 
bright tint. 

To sum up, a color has— 

1. Hue—its predominating color. 


2. Cast—its secondary color. 
3. Brilliancy or dullness—the amount of light it reflects. 
4. Intensity—strength or weakness. 


5. Tone—the absence or presence of black. 
And the word “shade” really only refers to the last half 
of the last quality —The Dyestuff Reporter. 


“Present World Economics.” 

Under this title, Alfred H. Cowles, of Sewaren, N. J., 
has written an interesting and informative booklet dealing 
with economic conditions and affairs of the world. Mr. 
Cowles has long been a close student of world economies, 
and has gained a close familiarity with the conditions both 
in this country and abroad which sway the business trends 
of the world. In his booklet he discusses the rgpayment 
of the ten billion dollar Allies’ debt to the United States; 
the fundamental nature of money, fiat, capital and inter- 
est; the Civil War compared with the World War infla- 
tion, and the need of an international bank as a dynamic 
supplement to the League of Nations. An addenda con- 
tains a chart showing eighty years’ average prices of com- 
modities and wages in American currency, with the world’s 
production of gold and silver and their comparative values ; 
and another chart plotting the trend of average prices in 
American and German commodities in gold, American 
average wages in gold over the same period, from 1840 to 
1920; and the Civil War inflation compared with the 
World War inflation. 

Complimentary copies of this booklet will be sent to 
any cotton manufacturers interested upon application to 
the Electric Smelting & Aluminum Company, Ine., Lock- 
port, N. Y., of which Mr. Cowles is the president. 


The Yarn Market. 

Prices in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market started 
the past month at a rather low level, held steady for a 
matter of ten days or so, and then softened some more to 
a still lower level, were a little unsettled for a while and 
then, toward the end of the period, started back upward 
again. 

The latter part of March found prices generally about 
a cent lower than those reported in the list published last 
month on weaving yarns, while knitting yarns had eased 
off between a half a cent and a cent a pound and combed 
varns had lost approximately five cents. These were quo- 
tations on southern yarns. Eastern carded and combed 
hosiery yarns at this time were holding firmer. 

This level 


cents, 30s/2 warps at 37 cents—was maintained for a 


with southern two-ply 30s skeins at 351% 


while, and then prices on most groups began to feel the 
effect of an absence of demand and an effort on the 
part of spinners to move yarns, which took form in the 
offering of stock supplies for sale at “sacrifice” rates. This 
resulted in another drop in prices, in the southern group 
particularly, and in the middle of April, prices on sou- 
thern yarns were quoted about as follows: single skeins, 10s, 
281 cents against 2914 cents a month previous; 10s single 
warps, 29 cents, a loss of a cent over the same period; two- 
ply skeins and warps had each lost a cent and a half on 
10s, being quoted at 28 and 2915 respectively; and 30s 
hosiery yarns from the South losing a cent from their pre- 
vious price of 36 cents. 

This latter drop also affected the northern group to 
an extent, an average loss of a penny a pound being felt 
in practically all counts. 

In regard to business and inquiries, the market generally 
experienced a continuation of the sluggishness that has 
prevailed here for a number of months. There was re- 
ported some business received for knitting yarns and yarns 
for electrical wiring purposes, although these orders were 
the exception and came as the result of specifie causes 
and were not to be taken as an index to an improved situa- 
tion in the trade generally. 

Toward the end of April, however, there appeared to be 
some little improvement in inquiry, and this was accom- 
panied by a somewhat higher range of prices, although 
these prices were not evident in the published quotations. 
Factors in the market seemed much encouraged as to the 
outlook, and some reported that it appeared their ‘cus- 
tomers were believing that cotton yarns at prevailing prices 
should be regarded as a purchase. Another house stated 
it had found that its customers were re-instating orders for 
yarns that had been long held up, and that some broader 
inquiry was apparent. At practically every hand it was 
agreed that yarn customers as a whole are recognizing that 
yarn quotations are now down to what will most likely be 
their ultimate low level for this year, and are preparing to 
cover their requirements accordingly. 

The better prices on some of the yarns, in the opinion 
of one factor dealing in southern carded weaving yarns, 
was attributable solely to the curtailment program insti- 
tuted by a number of southern spinners and reported here 
last month. This house also handles a good grade of knit- 
ting yarns, and on these yarns they state that spinners 
are stiffening their prices and are rejecting orders proffer- 


ed at prices which would have been jumped at a week or 
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so back. They say that the shutting off of production in 
their mills so reduced the surplus stocks on hand as to 


enable this stand to be taken. 
Quotations published in the Philadelphia market on 


April 17 follow: 
Southern Single Skeins. 


4s to 5s 
12s 
16s 
245s 
30s 


14s 
20s. 


268 


Southern Single Warps. 


238 10s 
29% | aa 
30% 20s 
34 30s.. 
<n i 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
and 9s 3-4 slack SG & are ce a a BES be 
3 tinged tubes . 
4 hard white warp-twist 
4 hard twist waste - a ’ 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
10s res: 
14s. x _ Pe ly 
is oo .31 
BRS «is cies wie | 
40s ; ‘ .438 


Southern Two-Ply Warps, 
28% 10s ee ; 
30 14s See . 22-80% 
31 20s ; ain Oe 
33 26s : ..-34% 
35 @35% GOB «+ en .50 
Southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 


to 16s 5 
50 30s 


2942 


208 


65 50s 
.82 @85 70s 
. $1.00 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
27% 10s 28 
29 14s. 
30% 18s.. 
31% 22s. 
33 26s 
35 40s 
double carded 
tying-in > > ; ‘ : : ice te 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn Cones. 
~-8e 12s ole . 
34 16s 
35% 20s 
38 26s . a 
. -42 40s. 6 en ee 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
; a 42 >! .-43 


c 


.-44 16s.. ‘ 2 - 45 
46 208 ...47% 
49 26s 51 
55 30s... .57 
65 38s ..66 

6R 





A new size of Alligator steel belt lacing has been design- 
ed by the Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington St., 
Chieago, Ill. It is known as size No. 1, and is designed 
especially for belts from 1/16 to 3/32 of an inch in thick- 
ness. The size known as No. 00 was too light, while the 
next size, No. 15, was too heavy, to care for the sizes of 
belt for which this new lacing was brought out. This new 
size completes the range of sizes of lacing made by this 
company to eare for belts ranging from tapes up to belts 
It is also announced that on the small- 


eo 


5% of an inch thick. 
est two sizes, a special holder frame is furnished which ex- 


pedites the application of these miniature sizes. 





Butterworth-Judson Corporation, New York City, man- 
ufacturers of acids, intermediates and dyestuffs, has ean- 
celled its contract with L. M. Bowes, under which Mr. 
Bowes, doing business as the Standard Color Company, was 
the sole seller of Butterworth-Judson dye products. It is 
the intention of the corporation to market all their prod- 
ucts through their own selling foree. This concern also 
announces that, effective April 8, their sales offices are 
located at 30 Church Street, New York City, the expansion 
of their sales department necessitating the changing to larg- 


er quarters. 
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The Value of a Smile. 


No finer gift was ever bestowed upon a man than the 
power to smile. Very easy is it to smile when the sun is 
shining, when things are coming one’s way, when there is 
nothing to worry you, when the whole world seems to be 
singing, but to smile when the clouds are gathering, when 
things are not coming right, when defeat seems inevitable, 
when losses are apprehended, is the real gift, and will save 
a man from the bridge of adversity. The country has had 
a bad ease of nerves. Gloom has pervaded its atmosphere. 
It seems so strange after the jazz period of the post-war 
days that they should ever come to a halt and matters 
brought to a stage where everything has seemed to go 
wrong. The remedy is to smile, smile and smile again, no 
matter how barren the envelopes may be that come to one’s 
desk in the mails of the day, and no matter how difficult the 
problems may be, rio matter how hard the struggle may 
be. We ean save ourselves a wonderful amount of real 
worry, and after all, worry has never gotten a person any- 
where. We can solve our problems, we can hew away at 
difficult situations just so long as a smile is on our face and 
a song on our lips. This is not difficult. It is but natural. 
It isn’t heritage of a few, it is the opportunity of all. 

Smiling is the remedy we offer the nation for the dis- 
pelling of every bit of gloom, for the removing of every 
bit of depression. Every little thing that brings a smile 
is an asset to the nation and everyone who smiles is a true 
citizen of the nation.—J. H. Tregoe. 





The Electrie Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., have recently begun the marketing of a new kier boil- 
ing compound under the name of “Sol-Esco,” a product 
which was formerly sold by Wm. T. Finkell, of New York 
City, under the trade name of “Peerless Compound.” After 
the recent death of Mr. Finkell, however, this company took 
up the sale of this material direct under the new name. 


In the marketing of this new compound, the company 
lays much emphasis upon the necessity of introducing more 
scientific control over the boiling-out process than has been 
customary. They point out that the process of boiling-out 
cotton fibers is still largely traditional and, while it is the 
most important step in the entire series of bleaching and 
dyeing operations, boiling-out has been the most neglected. 
This new material, it is declared, is designed to remove 
the impurities, resulting in pure cellulose, and its use is 
said to materially reduce the use of soda ash or caustic 
soda, with their attendant bad effects upon the goods, in 
the kier boil, and is said to produce a better bottomed 
piece of goods, uninjured by alkaline action, that will take 
the dye more evenly; it is also claimed to be particularly 
suitable for removing the nitrogen-containing and ether- 
soluble substances which cause yellowing of the bleached 
cloth in the steam test or during storage. It is further 
stated that the time of boiling out can be reduced 30 to 
50 per cent, depending upon the construction of the goods. 

The company also announces that Wm. T. Stearns, of 
New York City, who is well known in textile circles, is 
representing them on this product. 


It is better to know all that you tell than to tell all 
that you know. 
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Saves Labor Hours—Keep Homes Contented 






Skeptical? 


Well, we can’t blame 
vou for that. Who 
wouldn’t be? Every 

manufacturer we have bined oy Poe me Fo 
interviewed has been rina inten ose 


skeptical because || You, too, can add to production 

























AUTOGYP does so very 

much and does it in too 1000 labor hours weekly 
simple a way to easily You have a heavy investment in every 
convince him of its true mill operator. It costs money to train 





them and provide homes for them. 








merits. 

Make that investment pay out by 
That’s why we give you keeping your workers on the job every 
a free test with vour day. Install an American Mill Village 
own material— under Laundry and stop wash-day lay-offs. 
vour own conditions— The American Mill Village Laun- 
with your own equip- dry shown above will add 2,000 pro- 





duction hours to your weekly output by 
relieving 200 women of wash-day du- 
ties. 





ment—in your own mill 
at our expense. 






There is no longer any It will add to your working force the 
need of bleaching your equivalent of |7 trained operators; save 


cloth preparatory to you the $10,000 to $15,000 you'd have 
: ' to invest in homes for them. 
dyeing and both are ac- 


complished in'three 
hours time. No special 
equipment is necessary 
and no added expense 
involved. 







And it will practically pay for itself. 
Rush times are coming; get ready now. 
Mail the coupon today. 























The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Norwood Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Specialty 
Department C 





you can produce better 
finished goods at a great 
Saving in time and ma- 
terials. 


_ This coupon will bring full details— 
have your secretary mail it now. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co., 

Specialty Department ‘“‘C’”’ 

Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me ful] particulars about The Amer- 


ican Mill Village Laundry. 





W rite for further particulars. 


| Surpass Chemical Co., 
} Oman, ‘N.Y. Y. 


8 SS SE SES 


| 
Let us show you how 
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The Extractor which is pre- 
eminent in High Speed 
Production 


Here is an illustration of its usefulness 
in the Textile field. It represents two 48” 
engine driven Tolhurst “‘Self-Balancing’’ Ex- 
tractors whizzing piece goods after dyeing. 
This plant, a well-known silk-dyeing factory, 
has sent us seven repeat orders—a definite 





proof of satisfactory service. 


If you are interested in high-speed pro- 
duction, where hydro-extraction plays or 
should play a part, send for particulars. 


Tolhurst ‘‘Self-Balancing’’ Extractors are 
constructed with baskets 12” to 72” in diam- 
eter and arranged for motor, countershaft 


or engine drive from above or below. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1852 NEW YORK OFFICE, I11 BROADWAY TROY, NEW YORK 

Southern Rep Western Rep. San Francisco Rep. Canadian. Rep. 

FRED H. WHITE, JOHN S. GAGE B. M. PILHASHY. W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Realty Bldg. 8 So. Dearborn St. Merchants Exch. Bldg. Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 


Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. |“ San Francisco, Cal. 400 McGill Bldg., Montreal 





The 


Safety First 


Extractor 


“‘Hercules-Electric’”’ 


SIZES 6" to 72" 
EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
E. S. Player, A. Walton, 
Masonic Temple 1513 Westmoreland Ave. 


CANADA 
Whitehead Emmans, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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A Few Details of the Drive on 


a Butterworth Tenter 


Note particularly that the 


large main driving gear is 
equipped with universal 
joint so that it does not oseil- 
late when tenter is operating 
with vibratory motion. 
Those bearings on the main 
driving shaft are all bronze 
bushed. The cross arm is of 
cast steel. 

The sturdiness and mechan- 
ical refinement which you 
see in this 90-ft. vibratory 
tenter is characteristic of all 
Butterworth machinery, 
whether it’s a bleacher, dry- 
er, singeing machine, mer- 
cerizing Range, Hydraulic 
Range, Dyeing machine, 
Soaping Machine, Mangle, 


(‘alender, or Color Kettle. 


4 
Let us send a booklet on the machine 
in which you are interested. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Company, Greenville, S. C., Office: Masonic Temple Building 


Canadian Representative, W. J. Westaway 
Milton G. Smith, Mer. 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. 
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Five Compartment 


WARP DYEING 
EQUIPMENT 


Continuous System 


Method 


YES DuPont Napthanil (Red-Pink- 


Blue and Orange) in One (1) Run 
through the machine, and Dyes all Vat Col- 
ors in Two (2) Runs, producing absolutely 
level shades, and handles the warps in such 
a manner as to leave them in the very best 
possible condition for beaming and weaving. 


The successful handling and dyeing of 
Warps by a Continuous System Operation is 
only made possible by the use of specially de- 
signed Tension Controls, etc., built and used 
by us in the various Continuous System 
Warp Dyeing Equipments which we build 
for all colors, including Indigo. 


‘ COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Specialists in Designing and’ Manufacturing Machinery for Making and Handling of Warps 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


WARPING MACHINERY 

Linking Warpers Indigo Vats 
Balling Warpers Boiling Boxes 
Beaming Warpers Wash Boxes 








WARP DYEING MACHINERY 
Sulphur Vats 
Sizing Machines 
Continuous Systems 





WARP BEAMING MACHINERY 
Warp Coilers Long Chain Beamers 
Scotch Systems Short Chain Beamers 
Dye House Ballers Warp Splitters 


Perfect Satisfaction 
Doubtless in many things that 
you have bought you have had 
that feeling of perfect satisfac- 


tion that comes from the use of 
the best that can be bought. 











There are over 250 mills who 
have that feeling about their dry- 
ing machines—users of Sargent 
Drvers—machines that take the 
moisture out of material rapidly 
and thoroughly without damage 
to the stock and with less trouble, 
power and expense. 

The quality of the material is 
preserved. and a soft “feel” of the 
varn is obtained. 

An experience of 50 vears of 
Dryer manufacturing has made 
Sargent superiority possible. 
There are over 40 sizes of Sargent 
Dryers—for cotton, linters, rags, 
wool or flax—also carbonizing. 


Write today for catalog. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Fred H. White, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C, 
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FLETCHER MOTOR DRIVEN 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


are designed to get up to speed in the short- 
- est possible time, to stop quickly, and to re- 
quire the minimum amount of attention. 


A touch on the button takes care of the 
starting. 


Application of the brake lever automat- 
ically shuts off the current. 








Type EU 
Electric Underdriven Extractor 


Whether your choice is the under- 
driven whizzer with the rotor on the 
basket shaft, or the top driven ma- 
chine with its direct connected ver- 
tical motor, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is practically 
no maintenance cost. 





Because there are no belts, clutch- 
es, or other complicated driving me- 
chanism to wear and need repair, 
upkeep charges are so small that they 
may be disregar ded. Top Driven wineries with Vertical Motor 


See our exhibit at the Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, May 22nd-26th 


(Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger) 


Glenwood Avenue and Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
New England Representatives: HURRICANE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Representatives: R. R. STREET & CO., 28 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Fletcher Narrow Fabric Looms 
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A Paying Investment 


Sulphurous Acid has a greater affinity for chlorine 
than has Sulphuric Acid. As an anti-chlor the Sul- 
phurous method is not only more economical, but 
eliminates all danger of goods being damaged or 
tendered on dryer and assures a uniform, neutral 
product No other method of anti-chiorinating can 
produce as soft, white or brighter bleach. 

Why not make your anti-chlor in the form of sul 
phurous acid right in your own bleach ‘house in 
quantities only as you demand? ‘Tihe MACOMB 
Sulphurous Acid Generator manufactures it at a 
cost lower than you can secure it elsewhere. Its 
installation will save two washings, besides a great 
saving in power, labor and loss of time, and allow 
washers to produce more 

It can be installed to deliver direct to souring 
machine or to storage tank. Constructed wholly of 
lead, it is indestructible from chemical 
reaction and is guaranteed to be absolute- 
ly gas tight Occupies 36 sq. ft. floor 
spate and requires 2 H. P. 

The Sulphurous Acid Generator has 
been in practical operation for several 
years in textile mills throughout the 
country and has proved a profitable 
investment. Write today for ful! in- 
formation. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


230 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To examine your Slasher Room. It may be that the heat 
and moisture are not properly exhausted. The two, 
combined, make the room almost unbearable to work in 
and prevent efficient and satisfactory results. 


You can remedy these defects and obtain more pro- 


PICKENS 
SLASHER 
HOODS 


They are the result of 20 years of 
practical experience and are pro- 
nounced by experts as being the 
most perfect slasher hood on the 
market. 


A Postal Request Will Bring You Full Information. 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD COMPANY 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


»9 
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Largest Cotton Mills 


use “Proctor” Drying Machines 











ieee ok id ie ik lg 
AUTOMATIC 
COTTON DRYER 


(Single Conveyor Type) 
for dyed and _ bleached 
cotton, linters, rags, mix- 
tures and all loose mate- 
rials. Send for Catalogue 
No. 52 and become ac- 
quainted with the supe- 
rior features of this ma- 
chine. 


There are suitable types 
of “Proctor” Dryers for 
all textile raw materials 
and products. 


ATITOMATIC AND 
Laas * SKEIN YARN 


RYERS 
PACKAGE. YARN DRYER 
AUTOMATIC LOOP 
DRYER 
HOUSING AND CIRCU- 
LATION SYSTEMS FOR 
TENTERS 


Five of the seven ‘‘Proctor’'’ Automatic Conveyor Drye 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Ine 


HE Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., at 
Danville, Va., is an institution of which the owners 
and the nation at large are justly proud. 


Commanding high praise for its construction, this mill 
was carefully and capably planned to the last item of 
equipment. An important provision was the most perfect 
drving machinery for its modern dye plant. 


With 412,000 spindles, 12,790 looms and a tremendous 


. output of colored goods, the drying of the raw stock is 


entirely taken care of by seven “Proctor” Automatic 
Single Conveyor Dryers. 


The: selection of these machines was based on their ° 
wonderful reputation for dependability in operation, 
high output, and uniformly perfect quality of dried stock 

earned by hundreds of “Proctor” Dryers throughout 
the Textile world. 


“Proctor” Dryers live up to their reputation—due to 
superior design and construction in every detail, rep- 
resenting the makers’ forty years’ experience in build- 
ing drying machinery exclusively. 








ye Lv DRYERS 


TEXTILES 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Incorporated, 1883 as The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Automatic Stock Dryer for Wool, Cotton, Hair, Linters, 
Patented Spirally Woven Sectional Wire Cloth Conveying Apron 


Sea 
Lee aie ta xvi 6s 


Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Linen or Jute Yarns 


Rags, With 
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“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


The “‘Hurricane’’ Line of Drying Machinery Includes 


Automatic Loop Dryers Automatic Raw Stock 


For Underwear, Toweling, Piece Dryers 


Goods, Silks, Plushes, etc. Single and Multiple Apron 
vpes for Wool, Cotton, 
inters, a, Plax, 
etc, 


Continuous Piece Carbon- 
= Machines Automatic Raw Stock 
Carbonizing Machines 
Automatic Yary Dryers 


For Cotton, Worsted, Jute, Silk 
and Artificial Silk Yarns. 


Automatic Yarn Drying 
and Conditioning Machines for 
all kinds of Yarn. 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 


Truck Dryers for Yarn 
Tape, Braid, etc. 


Dyed on Cones, 
Hosiery Dryers 
A “H e 9? ° 
urricane’”’ Dryer for Every Material 
Complete Equipments for 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Drying. 


Send for illustrated Catalogs. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company 


Main Office and Works 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland 


FILTERS 


PRESSURE GRAVITY 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 


Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Agency 
53 State Street 


TEXTILE GRINDER 


This is a special roll grinding machine per- 


forming accurate work. It has a swinging 
carriage hanging on knife edge and permits 
a result of perfect circle absolutely straight. 
Machine includes double wheel carriage, 
driving mechanism and double drum coun- 
tershaft. Carriage travels back and forth 
automatically. Guide roll is arranged for 
concaving and convexing rolls. Suitable for 
rolls 36” to 40” diameter, 216” long. For 
Linoleum, Fibre, Sheet Brass, Copper, Steel, 
Paper rolls. 
D’OLIER BLAISDELL 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS COMPRESSORS 


D’OLIER HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 
Bulletins and detailed information upon request. 


The United States and Cuban Allied 


Works Engineering Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York 


Works: Bradford, Pa. Cable, “Idolwaz,” New York 
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Dyeing Efficiency 


Improved by 


Eliminating Yarn Breakage 


A well-known cotton mill manufacturing 
tickings had to run their dye house on part 
time because yarn breakage in the beamers 
delayed things so that they could not keep 
up with the dyers. 


Sets, composed of six individual warp 
chains of from 8,000 to 12,000 vards in length 
and weighing approximately 2,000 Ibs. were 
run through at one time. The yarn was 
given a continuous run through a boiling 

% caustic soda solution followed by 2, 3 or 
4 runs through the indigo vat, the hydro- 
sulphite vat being the one used. The yarn 
was then washed and dried and sent along to 
the beaming room. 


Due to the presence of lime salts in the 
water supply a precipitate was formed in 
the dye bath that deposited on the yarn, 
causing individual threads to adhere, and 
when they were run over the beamers the 
varn broke repeatedly necessitating fre- 
quent stopping of the machine to piece up 
the broken ends. 


Send for this 
free booklet 


This booklet contains val- 
uable information that every 
mill operator should know 
about his water supply. 
Sent free, post paid. 


In November, 1919, they installed Per- 
mutit Water Softening equipment that re- 
moved all the hardness (lime and magnesia ) 
from their water supply. A recent report 
stated: 


light yarn which we make 12,000 yards long, 
beams in 3% hours where before I have seen it 
run into the third day and in lots of cases it has 
run into two weeks. In other words, the beam- 
ing room, which was always spoken of as the 
‘narrow neck of the bottle,” and as such was 
unable to co-operate with the other departments 
of the mill, is now able to keep pace and has 
without any additional equipment or labor, been 
able to take up the beaming of white yarn in 
addition to an increased production of blue yarn. 


“This improved beaming is naturally a very 
big item when the same yarn passes to the slash- 
er tender and from there to the weaver. Fur- 
thermore, the saving in beaming room labor 
alone amounts to more than $6,000.00 annually 
(6 girls at $20.00 per week), and the entire in- 
vestment in Permutit equipment paid for itself 
in less than one year.” 


It will pay vou to investigate your water 
supply. We make all analyses free of charge. 


Write us today. 


ihe | 440 geniit NewYork 





“The World’s Best 
Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Scouring 
Machinery— 


COTTON 


«VW 
Whether it be a man or a manu- 
facturer, if his product be merely 
mediocre he will be left alone— 
if he achieves superiority he will 


become a target for the shafts of 
the envious few. 


But that which deserves to live 
—lives. The fact that Klauder- 
Weldon Machinery is still good 
after over a half-century’s use in 
score of mills is proof that it lives 
—has deserved to live. The fact 
that this same machinery, after 
the long ravages of live steam, 
heat and alkalis is still more 
efficient and economical than any 
other modern machinery of its 
kind, is one reason why we can 
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That Which Deserves to Live—Lives 


say, without boasting, that it is 
“The World’s Best Dyeing, Bleach- 
ing and Scouring Machinery.” 


When you buy K-W Machinery, 
you MUST be satisfied, for K-W 
reputation must always be main- 
tained. Our years of experience 
and the efficiency of our methods 
of manufacture guarantee econ- 
omy in first cost, and economy 
throughout a long life of efficient 
service under the severest usage. 


_Our engineers are, at your ser- 
vice, and will be glad to offer sug- 


gestions toward solving any fin- 
ishing problem in your mill, with- 
out obligating you. 





Write today for literature. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


BETHAYRES, PA., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


STANDARD DYES 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


FAST LIGHT YELLOW— 


The Fastest Sunlight Resisting 
Yellow ever produced 


KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H K— 


Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
for vigoureux printing 


KANAWHA CHROME FAST ELACK D— 
A Jet Black fast to iron 
KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 B— 


Soluble and very suitable 
for vigoureux printing 


Also Colors for Cotton, Silk, 
Wool, Leather, Paper, etc. 


ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 


ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 

Philadelphia Chicago 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston 
Providence, R. I. 
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DUPONT 


VAT ACID CHROME BASIC SULFUR _ DIRECT 


DYESTUFFS 
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Only a few degrees 
between success and failure 








A dyestuff may be correctly produced and precipitated, 
but it can be considerably dulled in shade or entirely 
decomposed during its drying by a sudden rise in 


temperature of a few degrees. 








Certain dyes, because of their sensitiveness to any con- 
siderable amount of heat have to be dried under high 
vacuum at greatly reduced temperatures. 








It is Du Pont practice, after correct production, to 
effect the drying of a dyestuff under accurately con- 
trolled conditions so that its desirable qualities are in 
no way altered, resulting in a uniform finished product. 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


BRANCH OFFICES : 






















New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. Car. 
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(ucrd 
ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 


including the following new colors 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC NAVY BLUES 

DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONC DIRECT BROWN G C CONC 

DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC CORDOVANS 

DIRECT FAST BROWN M SULPHUR YELLOW G SUPERIOR 

DIRECT GREEN B CONC SULPHUR NAVY BLUE NEW 
DIRECT BLACK E, U. CONC. 


VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE MOST EFFICIENT BOIL-OFF, DYEBATH ASSISTANT AND 
FINISH ON THE MARKET. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 


SIZES, GUMS, FINISHES, SOFTENERS, EXTRACTS, STARCHES 
AND’ CHEMICALS 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Vetus GCileiiam. § 3..6 3m + oe ee ea) See, A. d. 


ae 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


__ | R.T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: ) Gro W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss. 
| 
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“BRETON” 





MINERO 


PRODUCTS FOR COTTON 
46 7 4é ” 
F for FINISHING S for KIER BOILING 


Suitable Products Producing Permanent Results 


“BRETON” 






Adapted for 
All Kinds fof Wool Batching 






In Daily Use by Leading Mills 
for Over 40 Years 






Made in Grades to Meet Different Requirements 


LUBRICANTS For . TEXTILE MACHINERY 


“CRYSTAL” SHEAR OIL 
‘“‘PARAGON’’ LOOM OIL “PARAGON” SPINDLE OIL 
The Proper Lubricant for Every Need 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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“DEVELOPENE” Glauber Salt 


Leaves No Argument as to When 
akc 1s Aa Formaldehyde 
Sodium Sulphide 


WHY BE SATISFIED e 
— = Ammonia 





with a RUSTY BLACK when 


you can have a RICH LUS- Alumium Acetate 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, Soda Ash 


most efficient and satisfying pat- 


ented preparation Caustic Soda 


Turkey Red Oil 


‘“‘DEVELOPENE”’ 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn or a piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 

silk, wool or mixes—which has prevents Tender Bleached Goods 
been dved black, washed, but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE” and return 


to you. 





Kier oil for removing 


There will be such an improve- oil stains. 


ment that you will immediately 
want “DEVELOPENE”’ for 
finishing your goods. Hydroxy Silk Soa 


i % Hydroxy Red Oil Soap— 
No further softener—or soap— 


required. Makes hosiery slip on Scouring Oil— 
and off the board easily—leaves | 


the product soft and pliable. 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1404-10 No. Front St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


Hydroxy Oil and Sodium Sulphide Single and Double Strength Kali 


Chlorine Neutralizer 





Degumming Oil for Silk. 
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LIQUID CHLORINE THE NEW WAY 


Mathieson 
Multiple-Unit Chlorine Tank Car 


(Patents Pending) 












(A specially designed car carrying 15 one-ton individual 
containers of seamless, forge-welded steel, pressure tested 
to 500 Ibs. per square inch, complying with Interstate 
Commerce Commission specifications; inspected internally 
and cleansed before each charging.) 


Mathieson “EAGLE-THISTLE” Brand of Liquid 
Chlorine has long been relied upon by textile mills 
for bleaching operations. Users are familiar with 
its quality and the services rendered by the organi- 
zation back of the commodity. This new develop- 
ment permits the larger user to receive it more 
cheaply and to plan for its economical and safe 
handling and storage. 
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We'll be glad to quote prices on Liquid Chlorine and send 
detailed information covering this improved method of 
shipping and handling. 







THE 


MATHIESON 


ALKALI WORKS, (Inc.) 


‘ 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Works: 

Saltville, Virginia. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 


117 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SULPHUR BLACK GAC 


SULPHUR TAN G SULPHUR YELLOW BROWN 2G 
SULPHUR CUTCH 2R and BN 


SPECIALTIES ror MERCERIZED COTTON anp COTTON-SILK HOSIERY 
DIRECT CORDOVAN—DIRECT NAVY BLUE 
DIRECT BLACK G EXTRA 


BICHROMATE OF SODA SODIUM SULPHIDE 
ZINC DUST, CHEMICALS anp ACIDS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL, CANADA. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FoR ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC., poston, mass. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 
The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 















COLPLON 






AMERICAN 


DYEWwOOD COMPANY 

















A Service 
for Cotton Dyers 





Dyeing problems, if presented to our 
experts, are solved entirely from 


your point of view. 


We aim to suggest methods by 
which you may secure just the 
shades you seek, using dyestuffs 
suited to your particular require- 


ments at the lowest cost to you. 
There is no charge for this service 


We keep in stock full lines of sulphur 
colors and developed colors; also 
cutch, bark, fustic and Logwood in 


natural colors. 






Ask for our specialties in 
fast to light direct colors. 











AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK: BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - HAMILTON,ONT. 
Works at CHESTER.PA. 
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Ciba and Cibanone Colors 
A complete line of VAT COLORS 


Write for particulars 


s2Da @®. Inc. 


BRANCHESBOSTON PROVIDENCE. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS,GA. 


CE DAR aS WASHINGTON STS. 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Representatives in the United States of the ee ee 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 
Manufacturers of 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 


We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 
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taleys 


Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch decreases shedding 


under the looms to a minimum—increases production 
by better weaving—gives maximum added weight with- 
out producing harshness to yarn—imparts good feeling 
of fullness or body to yarn without producing harsh or 
stiff warp—increases breaking strength 10 to 15% over 
thick boiling starches—is absolutely uniform in purity 
and pasting qualities—and has many other advantages. 
Other Staley Starches have been developed to meet ev- 
ery starch need of the textile industry. Write for sam- 


ples and prices: 


A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY 


Decatur, Illinois 


New England Office : Southeastern Office New York Office 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Oo., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass., 508 Andrews Law Bldg., 1310 Havemeyer Bldg., 
Mr L. R. Dickinson, Mer. Spartanburg, S. O., 25 Church St., New York, li. Y., 
Mr. George A. Dean, Mgr. Mr. W._ H. Randolph, Jr., Mgr 
Southern Representative 
J. W. Pope, care Ans‘ey Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 


DYERS, PRINTERS anp FINISHERS 
IN THE PIECE OF 


ALL COTTON GOODS 
SILK AND COTTON MIXED GOODS 
SILK AND WOOL 


ALL SILK FABRICS, ETC. 


LODI, 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE MILLS 
132 MADISON AVENUE LODI AND HAWTHORNE. 








Why Not Specialize? 
Tl h res for textil ills 
to st nested ‘of lee ae ‘that. haevared BOSSON & LANE 


most suitable to their needs, as there is for large b 
steel consumers to specify a certain qué ality Manufacturing Chemists 


of steel. 
What specialization has done in the manu- 
facture of steel products Specializing 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special BLEACHING 


are doing in the manufacture of textiles. : DYEI 
THESE Wyandotte Textile alkalies represent the NG 
culmination of a series of successes and failures with 
various forms of alkalies extending as it has over a SIZING 
——_——. — period of many years. They 
“ p are completed products not 
Wyandotte merely laboratory tested, but AND 
Ou Catmart Care practical successes, products 
which enable the textile manu- FINISHING 


facturer to obtain results in 
quality, in feel, in color impos- TEXTI 
sible to obtain by the use of the j F S 
ordinary alkali products. And 
they do this at no increased 
cost. 
} Oe ee , r , , >? 
cn 3 ft Comp, Geler tgut Gene onde Works and Office 
eee ly house. A l : 
P tlantic, Massachusetts 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sele Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE. er 


in 
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— Starch— 








—and these stars have a meaning— 
They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. | 
Be sure to get the best grade suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


STare. 
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ROLLER CLOTH : 


with just the right cushion and uniformly even surface to produce good 


CLEARER CLOTH 


with thick, strong nap that does not pull out and is of uniform length so 
that it will clear the rolls of all short fibre. 


SLASHER CLOTH 


porous and having sufficient cushion to thoroughly force the sizing into 
the yarn. 


(HS 


HM 


i] 


For many years we have been furnishing the leading cotton mills 
with cloths that meet every requirement. Their uniform high quality 
insures long service. Their use produces the best yarns at the least cost. 


A trial order will convince you of their superiority and economy. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Sales —- M. C. senses Greenville, S. .. 
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*‘Cotton Mill Machinery 
Calculations’”’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these 
reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on 
the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 
diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 
two volumes out in a strong, serviceable pa- 


per binding. You con secure them free in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Cleans Floors Thoroughly and Economically 
Sent on Trial 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS COTTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Write for circulars and full information. 
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Temperature Controller and 
Recording Thermometer 


Combined. 


Foxboro Tex- 
tile Ther- 
mometers 

Temperature 
Controllers 

Pressure 
Gauges and 
Psychrome- 
ters are de- 
signed and 
built espe- 
cially for: 

Bleaching 
Kiers 

Slashers 

Dyeing 
Machines 

Kettles 

Tubs 

Steaming 
Boxes 

Drying Cans 

Woolwashers 
and for the 


Power Plant 


The value of using a Record- 
ing Thermometer where tem- 
perature controllers are in- 
stalled is widely recognized. 
The thermometer not only 
checks up the operation of the 
controller but also furnishes 
comparative data which is in- 
valuable in securing constant 
economy of production. 


The Foxboro Automatic Tem- 
perature Recorder-Controller 
is, therefore, particularly val- 
uable for dyeing, sizing, and 
finshing processes. One bulb 
actuates both controller and 
recorder, assuring an abso- 
lutely accurate record of con- 
troller operation. The con- 
troller is positive, accurate 
and durable. Its success in 
actual operation has long 
been demonstrated. 


Write to Dept. AS for com- 
plete information. 


The Foxboro Co., Inc. 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Tulsa Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Philadelphia Birmingham 





OX BOR 


118-137 
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Better Work 
a CLEANER Mill 


—at Lower Cost 


Men always do more and better work in clean 
surroundings. Efficiency tests have proved this. 
They take better care of their materials. They 
take pride in turning out faultless work. A clean 
mill attracts the clean-cut, ambitious man who 
mixes good fellowship with his work and is never 
a trouble maker. 


Mill cleanliness starts with CLEAN FLOORS and 
Floors are made clean and kept clean with least 
trouble and lowest cost by the . 


FINNELL SYSTEM 
of Power Scrubbing 


This outfit, including Power Scrubber, water ab- 
sorber and mop truck, keeps your floors spotless 
at a vast saving over the old inefficient methods 
of scrubbing and mopping. One textile mill found 
that Finnell Equipment saved $12,000 a year in 
wages alone. Furthermore, it pays big profits in 
1—better working conditions; 2—cleaner produc- 
tion; 3—less waste and soilage; 4—fewer acci- 
dents; 5—healthier and happier employees. There 
is a profitable size outfit for any size mill. Write 
for illustrated booklets containing complete infor- 
mation on the dividend-paying FINNELL SYSTEM. 
No obligation. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 
Also makers of Finola Scouring Powder. 
General Offices and Factories 
1229 NORTH COLLIER ST., HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 


Are your floors 

















CLEAN? | 
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“ATLANTA” 
COTTON LOOM HARNESS 


Our customers know that when they send their 
harness orders to us that the order will re- 
ceive individuai and careful attention—personal 
interest that results in complete satisfaction 
and prompt service, regardless of how small or 
how large the order. We are prepared to give 
you the same personal service in furnishing 


vour loom harness. 


We specialize in Harness for Warp Draw- 
ing Machines. Write for order book. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


123 WALKER STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 Telephone Main 517 


SAFETY FIRST 


O-C Patented Roving Can Indicators provide the best, simplest and 


most efficient method of avoiding mixed work in the Carding De- 


partment. By e'iminating painting and the tying of strings, they 
remove the unsightly conditions which generally result when trying 
to avoid mixed work. They eliminate the need for an extra supply 
of cans, thereby allowing all cans to be in use at the same time, 
avoiding delay. 

A trial order will convince you. Sample sent and prices quoted 
on application, 


O’MALLEY & CARROLL 


Manufacturers of 


Roving Can Indicators 
UTICA NEW YORK 
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SCRAPPED 
SPINDLES 
For 

CARD ROOMS 


Re-topped or Reversed 
— ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED. Bearings 
made full size and tops 
made to fit your flyers. 
Spindles GUARAN- 
TEED not to break at 
weld. 
ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED 


Catalog on Request. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Vanufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. Hutchins, 
Vice Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. Monty, 
Pres. & Treas. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 

Oak Tanned Leather 

Belting, Strapping, 

Ete. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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The J. H. WILLIAMS Co. 


O. K. Automatic Shuttles 
Wire Heddles, Heddle Frames 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


REIS 


Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs 
a reliable source of supply. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company, Dept. C., New Haven, Conn. 


New England Representative: 
Boyd’s Textile, Bureau 
F. W. Bo Manager, 

339 Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R. I. 
Southern Representative: 
The G. G. Slaugter Machinery 


Fall River and New alaninds 
a Gildard aap 
8 Hartwe t., 
Paul River, Mass, 
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feat BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the a of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 

Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 

“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


LEBCMEBECELERMERB CMEC CBMC MCMC REM 4+ Ma 
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[SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINI SINCE 1873) 


WHI TINS VILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHIITINS WILLE MAZA- 
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MAKES 
| » YARN 

| instead of 
Lap Stick Waste 











prevents lap stick waste, 
also increases the operative 
efficiency. 


Write us for facts. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES 


WS Incorporated \s 


SS 


YY 










Elmira, N. Y. 


S 


The Eclipse Automatic 
: Stop-Motion absolutely 
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Is it not the natural conclusion that 
a factory devoted almost entirely to 
the production of textile 
should develop Comber Dusters 

superior quality and construction? 





brushes 
of 






Our knowledge of cotton mill require- 
ments, as it relates to brushes, enables us 
to comprehend the important features in 
the various and varied uses, resulting in a 
product of exceptional merit. 











Here are four numbers that embrace all 
requirements of Comber Dusters, each one 
the best that can be had anywhere at the 
price. 


















full stock, wire 
long; solid 


No. 42, horsehair, 
drawn, brush part 7-in. 





hickory, natural finish handle. Price rice $36. 00 
per gross 
No. 41, horsehair, full stock, wire 







drawn, brush part 8%-in. long; solid 

hardwood green-stained handle. $42 Ap 
Price per gross 7 
No. 191, horsehair, full stock, peg 
construction, brush part 8-in long; 


15-inch solid hickory, natural finish 
handle. Price per gross ---_- 











“sh $60.00 







No. 292, best grade China bristle, peg 
construction, ‘brush part 6-in long, 


set close and compact; solid hard- 
wood, natural finish handle, 14-in. $60. 00 


long. Gross 












Every brush that leaves our factory car- 
ries with it our rigid guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or the brushes may be re- 
turned at our expense. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Palmer _— Thread Guide 


contains vi — information on air 
was ching and conditioning, including tem 
perature an d h umi oy tables and exam 
ples of effi ient air conditioning ins stalls- 


Ree BOOK] 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


removes impurities from air used for heat- 
ing and ventilating purpose 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. — tive him Ty reases be as 
1€ ela n 


temperature practic ally constant a ug 
’ out the ye ar. 
Cheapest of them all. The Free Book explains how it 
accomplishes this. Send for 
your copy today. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. KN BAYLEY MFG. CO. 


: Dept I 
Patented and manufactured by Milwankes, Wis. 


THE J. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 


r en {lem | BYRD PRINTING CO. 


some of the 46-48-50 W. Alabama St. Byrd Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 





largest mills in the 


South— Why not for Offers experience, equip- 
yours? ment and service to its pa- 

trons which are unexcelled 

by any printing plant in the 
If our prices and country. Special forms for 
service were not factories and mills solicited. 
; Prompt deliveries, splendid 
service and perfect satis- 
do it. faction in every detail 

guaranteed. A trial order 


THE H | will make you a regular 


A. J. SHOWALTER | } customer. 


COMPANY | 
Dalton, Georgia. | aay Us Us Once! ° 





right, we could not 
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that exactly fits textile mill uses 


All direct and indi- 
rect handling econo- 
mies are enjoyed by 
the many leading 
mills that use Lewis 
Box Trucks, Trans- 
fer Trucks and Bas- 
kets. 

Built to last ten 
years and longer— 
light in weight—pil- 
fer proof — supplied 
with detachable and 


hable canvas liners—fitted with thread guard casters—shipped 
manufactured in large quantities and priced accordingly. 

e have never failed to save the mill money when a textile hand 
problem was put to us. Lay your problem before us and we 
gladly offer suggestions. Write today for the Lewis ‘‘Bulletin 

Trucking in Textile Mills.’’ 


LEWIS 
Box Trucks 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


BOX TRUCK DIVISION (C-11) 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Cronin, 13 Hamilton St., Bos- 615 Ryan Annex, St. Paul, Minn.; 
t 25, Mass.; Mill Specialties Co. R. R. Street & Co., Inc., 28 N. Clin 
439 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. ton St., Chicago, I!l.; Edw. L. Koeh- 
Gracey, 230 Broad St., Spring City, nig Co., 23 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 
I 


WB + THREAO GUARD CASTERS” 





E. C. Buehrer Co., 18 Front S8t., Tll.—Detroit address—Ryerson Bldg., 
Francisco, Cal.; J. D. Collins Milwaukee address—114 Grand Ave.; 
s Co., 927 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Alvin Lovingood Co., 14 Walker 8t., 
| Ga R. E. Stanton Equipment Co. Atlanta, Ga. 





EIGHTY THOUSAND 


Automatic looms of all types, including plain 
looms made automatic, from Maine to Loui- 
siana, now use and endorse the 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


THIN-PLACE PREVENTERS 


as the most economical and positive rélief 
from Thin Places available. All interested 
mills are offered the opportunity of proving 
the merits of this appliance in their own 
mills, by testing samples, without expense 
or any sort of obligation. Simple permis- 
sion to have an Erector call and equip a few 
looms for as long a test as you desire is all 
that we solicit, as the device does its own 
talking. 

Our sales in 1921 exceeded any previous 
year. The appliance quickly pays for itself 
—thousands of our first models have been in 
constant use eight to ten years—have paid 
for themselves many times over—are still 
good for many years to come—the upkeep 
expense being just about NOTHING NET. 


Manufactured by 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY CO. 


88 Stonewall Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 











~ The Box Truck 


A Comparison of Drinking 
Fountain Streams 


Vertical Stream Bubbler Camouflaged 


Condemned Everywhere Vertical Stream dificult to drink from 


No. 1 shows the vertical stream which permits saliva and waste 
water from the drinker’s mouth to fall back to the source of 
supply. No longer considered sanitary. 


No. 2 is a slight modification of vertical stream type This 
slight angle is little if any improvement over No. 1 


No. 3 is more sanitary if properly used. But stream is hose- 
like with no definite drinking point. Drinker places mouth as 
near water outlet as possible. Unsanitary like Nos. 1 and 2. 


The Puritan Cantonment ‘Mound Building” Stream 
Practical drinking mound is formed by 

mechanical means. Interference is set up 

in stream which retards water movement 

at the apex of are. This stream makes it 

impractical to drink from any other point. 

Approved by 

U.S. Govern- 

ment. Now 

recognized 

by largest in- 

terests and 

schools in the 

country. 

—Definite 

Drinking 

Point. 

—Sanitary 

and Practi- 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 
Puritan ‘Cantonment”’ 
Coolers are designed to 
connect to pressure lines 
and are so constructed that 
the drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water, 
but is circulated through 
brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 


With 2-stream ‘‘Mound 
Building’’ Projector this 
cooler is the most efficient 
and sanitary of its kind on 
the market. 


WRITE FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED LITERATURE 
NOW e 


Halsey W. TaylorCompany 





Rainbow Stream, Hose-like 
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AT THE 


CONVENTION and EXHIBIT 


OF THE 
National Association of Hosiery 


and Underwear Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 


Exhibition at Commercial Museum 
34th St. Below Spruce St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BUSINESS FROM THE START 


For Information About Exhibit, Write to 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager 
Executive Offices 
5 Park Square - BOSTON 





SHAMBOW a 
SHUTTLES 


We recommend Fibre Re-inforced for 
longer service—better weaving. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Milling Machine—Automatic Gear Cut- 
ting Machines and Machinists’ tools. 
There are none better. 


HENDEY 


Lathes, Shapers. 

Two tools that you should have in your 
machine shop. Recognized everywhere 
as the best to be had. 


When in the market for Textile Sup- 
plies, or Machine Shop Equipment, let 
us quote you on your requirements. 
We represent the leading manufactur- 
ers, and you will find our service un- 
surpassed. 


THE WALRAVEN CO. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
36-38 W. ALABAMA ST. _ATLANTA, GA. 





—your present system — plus 

The Kleradesk adapts itself to your peculiar re- 
quirements—combining both horizontal and vertical 
handling of desk papers. 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds reference 
papers out of way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 

A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Vertical sections $1.20 
each. Four-compartment combination illustrated below 
$6.65. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, 
illustrated folder, “‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 

Ross-Gould Co., 318 N. 10th—St. Louis (7) 


New York, Chicago, 
) Cleveland, Philadelphia LA 
: if 
: 
—. —= > Bi 
~ il EES 
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SPUR-CAP SHELL 


Madeto Stand 
the Hard Knocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for 


FEATHERBOAR 


LIGHT AND STRONG. 


SONS Whi 


— WOOL-4'»—COTTON— 


OUTRIGGER SERVICE AND HATCHWAYS 
HOISTS 25 TO 50 BALES PER HOUR 
IN USE AT. 
MILLS, DOCKS, WAREHOUSES, HAY DEPOTS, ETC. 


VOLNEY W. MASON & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


J. L. GLEASON & CO., Agents for Boston, Mass. 
241 Franklin St. 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


The Master 
Cloth Reel 


IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 


Hois[s 


FRICTION PULLEYS 
AND CLUTCHES 


ONE ROPE CONTROLS, HOISTS, LOWERS AND HOLDS THE LOAD 


IN 
Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 


“‘Vertico-Slant”’ 
Stream Fountains 


are in accord with science, 
embodying the copious 
drinking feature of the ver- 
tical stream, yet the stream 
is at such a slant as to 
eliminate the danger of con- 
tamination by germ-laden 
water faling back to the 
nozzle. The lips cannot 
touch the nozzle as it is 
located slightly above the 
sloping base of recess. 


‘*Vertico-Slant’’ Stream 
Founta‘ns are the ‘ast word 
+ in sanitary drinking foun- 
) tains. 
For mills, schools, - mill 
villages, club rooms, etc. 


Write for circular 
giving full details. 


Rundle-Spence 
Mfg. Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Look Into It ! 


Perfect lighting of the mill interior is today, more than ever, 
an economic necessity, and of all lighting, natural daylight is 
the best and cheapest. 

If you are contemplating changes in your mill, new additions 
or a new mill construction, look into the matter of skylights. 
This interesting booklet tells how skylight roofs can be made 
as substantial as any other roofs, how glass breakage has been 
eliminated and corrosion prevented, how better lighting and 
more perfect ventilation is assured, illustrating many installa- 
tions, and containing other data of value to the mill man. 

A copy should be in every mill man’s file. Write for your 
free copy today. 


THE G. DROUVE Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


p 
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Attractive 
Opportunity 


= All You Need 


is a Wrench 
The extreme ease with which they 
can be erected, moved, changed to suit 
conditions, and adjusted to any space 
requirements, explains the growing de- 








mand for 


Knapp Standard Wire Partitions 


No fitting, cutting, drilling or extra ma- 

Ke terial required—you just put it togeth- 

: Ss er. Standard panels include gravity 
Se, doors, swing doors, wickets, etc., ready 

Let Us Save You Money On to erect. 

Window Guards, Skylight Guards, 


Factory Guards, Factory Fence, 
Factory Gates, ete. 


on 
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: Send sketch or dimensions for complete details and prices. 


THE KNAPP FENCE CoO., E. 134th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Giving 


{PATENTED | 
F R O ST P R O O F Satisfaction in = he 


All Climates Ss 
ye CLOSET 
CLOSETS The ideal water closets for ae This fixture fills 


They require no pit. Factories and Mill Villages, Se, the demand for a 
strong and durable 


They save water. where thousands have been =i iis water 
_All bowls have enameled _ installed. Be saving closet out- 
rims. In service daily, win- The most durable water The" cng lies 
ter and summer. : bia 2 Zhe valve device 
closets made excepting i. ‘ealennuiie ates. 


none. : ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
nécessary, can be | 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic — by removing | 
: e 


‘ valve cap 
Pressure Before Leaving back of bowl. 


Factory. 


SF ee 
8 ee 
ts 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL o 
Se 


Ask your jobber Pe mmeay 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“We Have Not 


COTTON 


!’ Repainted Our Walls 


For Years--” 


AND THEY'RE STILL WHITE 


ZEMCOLITE—the Cement Paint—is the 
permanent mill white. Paint your walls 
with ZEMCOLITE now, and for years 
to come they will remain white because 
ZEMCOLITE is not only the best paint 
for permanent wear, but its economy 
is readily appreciable. ZEMCOLITE is 
a compound of PURE WHITE Portland 
Cement reprocessed with suitable min- 
erals, and put up in dry powder form. 
It is to be mixed with water instead of 
oil. It makes a weather-proof, fire-re- 
sisting and sanitary coating. 


“The Cement Paint” 


is the ideal paint for mill interiors, 
brick, concrete or plastered surfaces, 
or repainting frame or brick buildings. 
ZEMCOLITE is also furnished in varied 
attractive colors for mill village home 
painting. Think of the saving effected 
when quality and permanence, together 
with less expense, are considered. 


Write us for full information. 


AmericanCementPaintCo. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Hoists 
New York 


“More Lift Per Pound Pull! 


The Gyrating yoke, a patented me- 
chanical improvement found exclu- 
sively in Cyclone Hoists, keeps two- 
thirds of its teeth in constant contact 
with the teeth of the large load chain 
gear. That means a surer, more pow- 
erful drive with remarkably low fric- 
tional losses and practically no vibra- 
tion. Roller bearings (another C. M. 
hoist improvement) insures smooth 
action, a faster, easier lift, and longer 
life. 


Catalog completely descriptive of our hoists, cranes 


and trolleys will be mailed on your request 


The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cranes 
Chicago 


Trolleys 
Pittsburgh 
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Northern Cotton Manufacturers 


“the over™ 
r J 
of 


Look 
to the 
SOUTH 


New York Times 
February 5, 1922 


SOUTHERN 
COTTON MILL 
SITES AVAILABLE 


The Central of Georgia Railway 
runs through the heart of the Cotton Belt. Many 
advantageous sites for cotton mills are available. 
Plenty of good labor; abundant power and shipping 
facilities unexcelled. We can be of material assist- 
ance to you in locating your new mill. Our indus- 
trial department is always at your service. 





J. M. MALLORY, Industrial Agent 
Central of Georgia Railway Company 


' Savannah Georgia 





reekba Belting) 


Submit your belting requirements to 
us, we can meet them to your entire 


satisfaction. 


e 


Fabreeka Belting Company 


30 India Street 


Remove from the hands 
of your workman the old- 
fashioned hit or miss oil 
dripping, oil wasting, time 
consuming oil can and re- 
place with this wonderful 


OIL DROPPING 
OILER 


You can 
SAVE OIL 
SAVE GOODS 
SAVE TIME 


Ask 
MR. J. S. HULME 


Atlanta Trust Bldg., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Southern Representative 


FOR SAFETY 


w 
3 
< 
? 
4 
a 


Boston, Mass. 


This oiler is most wonder- 
ful in its operation. So 
set as to only emit a few 
drops of oil and no more. 
The pin head valve pre- 
vents leaking from end of 
spout. 
This oiler was 
MADE FOR THE 
TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


Youcan . 

SAVE MONEY 
SAVE WORRY 
SAVE CUSTOMERS 
IT’S A 

LIDSEEN PRODUCT 


832-840 So. Central Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


















THE 


“Southwestern Iron Clad’’ 
Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and _ sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 

MADE RIGHT! 

PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 








POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that. nearly three score years of skill and effort 
hove endowed it with. 

The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS —FOUNDERS—MAHINISTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
Branch Office. 141 "tik St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 2@ 
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Don’t Stretch Your Warps 
on the Slashers ! 


Stretched, lifeless warps mean poor 
weaving and less production. 
Ball-bearing-equipped truck rollers 
can be applied to your slashers in an 
hour without taking the yarn off. 








The cylinders will then turn freely, 
and there will be no danger of 
stretching the warp. 










The cost is very reasonable, and the 
bearings soon pay for themselves in 
better slashing. 












B all WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 







Don’t Junk Bobet Parts 


or intricate for your own 
mechanic, remember that 









The cost of welding brok- 
en machinery parts is very 





low in comparison with the 
cost of purchasing new parts 
or new machines. 

The electric arc method 
of welding is a great success 
and the G. E. Electric Are 
Welding Machine is com- 
plete and convenignt—thor- 
ough in every sense of the 
word. 

If you have a welding job 
of any kind that is too large 


George Bird 


you can obtain quick service 
and highest quality work 
from us. 

We now carry a full stock 
of all oxy-acetylene supplies 
Welding torches, latest im 
proved—Something New. 

We are ready with ser- 
vice and quality that will 
please you. jf 

Write us for full infor- 
mation and prices, 


Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 
BIRD-POTTS CO. 


WELDING 


Incorporated 


376-378 MARIETTA ST., 


BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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THIS MACHINE 


Ay 
FOR SEWING H \ st 
ROLLS TOGETHER a 


in a No. 2 SINGLE SIZE is used on the Main Motor drive shaft Enclosed, of 


THE WEIS AUTOMATIC DESIGN CUTTING AND SEWING MACHINE 


SEWING 
MACHINE 
DRIVING 

MOTOR 


STRENGTH 


Fig. 370, 
Standard 


Gate Valve,screwed 


enkins 


i 


Jenkins Gate Valves with 
their extra - weight 
strength stand the strains 
of expansion and con- 
traction of piping, and 
thus prevent seat dis- 
tortion, a common fault 
with cheap, lightly con- 
structed valves. 
Full unobstructed open- 
ing. ‘ 
Solid wedge, double faced 
type that eliminates use 
of complicated levers and 
internal wedging devices. 
Standard, medium, extra 
heavy patterns. 
Know genuine Jenkins 
Valves by the signature 
and Jenkins “Diamond” 
cast on the body. Supply 
houses everywhere. 
JENKINS BROS. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Montreal London 


Jenkins 
Brass 


and’ 


‘*We intend to use them right along— 


" 


as they have proven very satisfactory."’ 


like the above from 
Metropolitan Sewing Machine 
proves that the JOHNSON FRICTION 
CLUTCH is especially adapted to Textile 


Machinery. 


Statements coming 


the Corp 


Smooth exterior prevents 


Smooth in its operation—no jerk o 


starting Small and compact requires 


SEWING very little space 
y MACHINE THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


will improve the ‘‘Friction Control yn 


any text.le machine. Try one to prove it 


Standard sizes 
carried in 
stock for 
immediate 
shipment. 


FINISHED 
m/ WORK 


MAIN 
MOTOR 
ENCLOSED 
CATALOG 
“grr 


Single Clutch with Pulley 


General Electric 
Distributing Jobbers 


Complete lines of Wire, 
Switches, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Edison Mazda Lamps and 
other electrical materials 
carried in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Quick Service 


Carter Electric Co. 


— (WHOLESALE) 


aC") SINCE 1864 


21 Haynes St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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PROMPT DELIVERY 
99.5 PURE 


E have cut the cost of we d- 
ing to our customers to the { 
minimum by installing oxygen 
supply stations at convenient 
points over the South. These s‘a- 
tions can ship oxygen to you on 
short notice and be'ng located 
near you the freight cost is neg- 
ligib‘e. 
Perfection and economy in weld- 


ing depends’ on the purity of the } ° Ka: J S S h fi Id’ “s i 
oxygen. When you use STAND- 2: ee 
ARD OXYGEN you are reducing ee - 3 o e Cc. 8) 1e S ons Oo. 


your welding costs to the mini- 
mum, for STANDARD Oxygen 
is 99%0&% pure—the best that 
can be bought. 

STANDARD is the first com- 
pany in the South to manufact- 
ure oxygen, and satisfac:ion is 
insured by pcompt shipments, full 
measure and absolute purity of 
oxygen This satisfaction is at- 
tested to by the fact that our 
business has increased over 80067 
in the last two years. 

There's a service station locate1 
near you. Write the one near- 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 


Hotel 


inton 


Where commodious lounging 
The Result of a Quarter accommodations make you as 


Century Experience comfortable as at home 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has CINCINNATI 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 


efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 700 Rooms 700 BATHS 700 SERVIDORS 


and low cost for upkeep. 
Made in several types. White us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the MOoperATE TARIFFS 


W & W BOILER will best meet your require- 


ments. | Write for Booklet on Cincinnati 


CUVaNvVvLs 


est you. 
STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS 
CO.. INC, 


ATLANTA 
CHATTANOOGA, GRETNA, LA. 





The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co and The Hotel Sinton. We will 


also send Mail Order price list 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WALSH & WEIDNER, 


of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 


XVI Candies. 


warertuse BOILERS | ) HOTEL SINTON coset cron CINCINNATI 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Banks, Etc. 


The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 


| QUALITY YARNS: 
The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
. New York. 
30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Right Twist. 30's to 50’s Single and Ply ; 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 
Tasiet. Madison Sq. Tee and 9. 
Boston 
20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES; Philadelphia 
Peeler, Reverse Twist. | Chicago 






COTTON YARNS | 
GASTONIA.,.NC 





GASTONIA N.C 

































Weimar Bros MANUFACTURERS OF 
Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, ‘“Y rs” 7 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ialeadSpeciahyd/ 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


——— 
| HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 











| WOODWARD, BALOWIN & CO 


DRY GOODS 













Commission Merchants 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS ~ == 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 



















View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 






MEMBERS OF 





New Orleans Cotton Exchange 





New Orleans Future Brokers Association 


New York Stock Exchange 








BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 







New York Produce Exchange | 
Chicago Board of Trade 










Spinners, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of High Grade 
Combed Yarns 








Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 










Private Wires to Principal Points 





By using our Spinning and 







Mercerizing you are always 















assured of a standard pro- 


TheAmerican AuditCo. 










duct 
W. LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
i. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 






NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Marguette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Court Bldg 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 







‘““From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 







RICHMOND, VA.—<Amercan National Bank Building 
LONDON, E. C.-—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

WILKES BARRE. PA. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Specialties in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 
















Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
| J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 





CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 
ALL NUMBERS YARNS ALL COLORS 


COTTON MERINO WOOL WORSTED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ADVERTISING 


is an economy and cuts the cost of selling, 
making lower prices or better goods possible 
Spineing Mille, Lincolmen, ‘N.C. without sacrifice of the sellers’ profits. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—-I6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 
_ H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

“TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 
2046-48 Amber Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 









SHEETINGS SHIR TINGS 
DRILLS DUCKS 
DIAPER CLOTH TOWELS 








For Home and Export 





ALL WEIGHTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF PRINT CLOTHS 
AND FINE CLOTHS IN PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES. 





Outing Flannel and Romper Cloths 
Towels and Diaper Cloths 










Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago | 
St. Joseph Shanghai, China | 







J. H. LANE & CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 












Selling Agents for 
Cotton Mill Products 










BOSTON CHICAGO 














OFFICERS 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
President 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


James S. Floyd 
Geo. BR, Pg te 


Thos. J. Peeples 
ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


. DeSaussure 

z S * Cunningham 

Jas. F. Alexander 
Prog Stillman 

N, Anderson 


J. 8. “KENNEDY Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
WwW. L. Peel 
R. F. Maddox 


Albert E. Thornton 


E. H. Inman 
J. J. Spalding 
Alfred Austell 
S. C. Dobbs 
Jas, L. Dickey 
J. 8S. Floyd 
Geo. BR. Donovan 
J. T. Holleman 
Lloyd B. Parks 
J. Epps Brown 
Dr. W. S. Elkin 
Wm. J. Davis 
H. R. Durand 
S. Y. Tupper. 

















COTTON 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


Statement of Condition 
(Condensed) March 10th, 1922 


RESOURCES 
Louw: end mascots: 3. oo. 4... ES, Se once ___$16,604,842.65 
United States Bonds and Certificates ____--___--- _--. 1,842,402.35 
Other Bonds and Stocks _____-___---_- Sd. | 45,999.90 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ___---~- ae ee oe 75,000.00 
ne eS Tee aa aa 2 Oy, - 800,000.00 
BRED oe AMR Seid nS rs eer 118,020.00 


Cash on Hand, Due from Banks and U. Treasurer__ 5,535,658.86 


$25,021,923.76 
LIABILITIES 


Bo ee ee ee ee ee : 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ......--___-_-- ‘ 


--$ 1,000,000.00 
1,938,414.08 


| . Reserved for Taxes and Interest ____________ idee B 265,000.00 
a er ee ; 945,600.00 
Pees 2c? oS ee Steed ee eee. 20,872, 909. 68 





~ $25,021, 923. 16 


The Atle Atlanta National Bank 


Active Designated Depository United States Government, 


S) 





» B. Gorr. President 


Vice-Pres. 


tate of Georgia, County of Fulton and City of Atlanta 














. C. CHace, General Manager = E. Leonarp, Treasurer 
E. JACKSON, Asst. Treas. 


Crown Manufacturing Cinntiony 


Pawtucket 


American, 








Rhode Island 


Special Qualities in Combed Cotton Yarns 


Single and Ply for All Purposes 
from Twister 


Egyptian and Sakelaridis Cottons Spindles 


































aia dialed some 


Oldest National Bank in the Cotton | 


The Atl Atlanta National Bank | 






13,600 
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THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 


H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice Pres. 


BRANCHES: 


New York Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 
Richmond Milwaukee Scranton Wilkes-Barre 


Washington, D. C. Atlanta Boston Los Angeles 
Chicago London, E. C. 


Our Reports of Audits and Our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations, Are Known and Have 
Weight in the Financial Centers of the World 


ATLANTA BRANCH 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cc. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice President. 


HNO 


VERY Textile Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all ealeulations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States ard constitute one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a faney eover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You ean secure them in 
conjunction with a subseription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 
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A Matter 


of &conomy 


Thee MARTINIQUE 


IS GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 
REDUCED RATES 


OMEONE must take the initiative in mak- 
S ing it possible for people to travel and 
spend less money—now that there is less 
money to spend. 
So, hand in hand with Hotel McAlpin which 
recently announced its reductions, the Mar- 
tinique—just across the street and under the 
same management—becomes a leader in lower- 
ing hotel tariff. 
This is setting an advance style, as it were, for 
there has not been an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of running a large New York hotel. 
If, however, the public esteems the spirit in 
which it is done, as much as the management of 
the McAlpin and Martinique appreciates its 
patronage, then indeed, is it worth doing. 
At the Martinique the new prices 
are: $3.50 up for rooms and bath; 
$2.50 for room without bath. 


The 
MARTINIQUE 
Broadway, at 32nd St., New York 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 


WHEN YOU 4 Ze (SAINT LOUIS 


Motel Claridge 


Locust Street at 18th 
Three Blocks from Union Station 
New 12 Story Fireproof Building 

Finest Transient and Residential Hotel in St. Louis. In 
the heart of the Wholesale and Retail Shopping District. 
350 Large, Light, Airy Rooms; Private Tub Bath in each 
Room. Circulating Ice Water and Every Modern Appoint- 
ment of Comfort and Convenience. 

European Plan—Rates 

75 Rooms at $2.50 a day 

100 Rooms at $3.00 a day 

100 Rooms at $3.50 a day 

75 Rooms at $4.00 a day 
Excellent Cuisine, Moderate Priced Restaurant, Popular 
Cafeteria. Write or Wire for Reservations. 


R. L. MEYER, Manager 


Formerly Hotel Statler 


ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
POPULAR PRICED 


HOTEL CECIL 


COFFEE SHOP—ROOF GARDEN 


Path 


ee ee ee 


eR) || 











312 ROOMS—FIRE PROOF—312 BATHS 


RATES PER DAY, EUROPEAN PLAN 
ONE PERSON TWO PERSONS 
22 ROOMS AND BATH $1.50 
104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.00 
104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.50 
53 ROOMS AND BATH 3.00 
14 ROOMS AND BATH 4.00 
8 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 
7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 7.00 


H. R. and C. R. CANNON, Proprietors 
J. F. deJARNETTE, Manager 


OPERATING 
ae HOTEL TERMINAL HOTEL 
ATHENS, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
600 ROOMS - 600 BATHS 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


Old Colony Club Detroit Automobile Club 
Detroit Transportation Club 


$2.50 Single — $4.50 Double, per Day 
$3.00 “« —$5.00 “ 
100 “ $400 “ —$6.00 “ 

50 “ $5.00 “« —$7.00 “ 

50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double “ 


2 Floors Agents Sample Rooms, $5 per Day 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1.00-$1.50 
Business Men’s Lunch 75c 


HOTEL TULLER 


CAFETERIA A. McKENDRICK, Mgr. 


100 at 
156 * 


GRILLE 





COTTON 








New and Second Hand | | RATES: 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve | DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale'’ and all other advertise- 


BOILERS |} ments using bold-face type or other- 
| wise disp'ayed, $2.00 per inch per 


Pumps, Hoisting Engires, Gas and lessbiien 


Gasoline Engines. 
MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 

Presses, etc. WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 














WooD WORKING **Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 


word per insertion. Minimum charge 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 50 cents. Payable in advance. 











ELEC. MACHINERY **Positions Open’’ and other undis- 
played advertisements, 4 cents per 


Dyn 
ynamos and Motors word per insertion. Minimum charge 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS | |} $1.00. Payable in advance. 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., (When replies are to be received 


127-31 N. Third St. in our care, allow four words for 
bor address.) 





Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 














We Offer Subject to Being | NEW IDEA 


Unsold the Following: . . 
e412 Be : Stop motion for Roving 
1100 RPM. | and Spinning. Prevents 
High Speed “Singles.” Eliminates 


Cyc. 60 
Volts 220 waste. Produces more and 


Amp. 120 | 
Size of Pulley 9 in, Dia. | better yarn. 

2 in. Face. e 
Starting box for same. rue No More “Singles” 


2 transformers. 


75 Ft. wiring and switch. Lowell Textile 


Brand new; in use only 9 months, 


Greensville Building Supplies Co. Associates, Inc. 
North Emporia, Va. LOWELL, MASS. 


WANTED Something to Sell. 


American Machinery and Textile Appliance manu- 
facturer of high standing, with long established 
branches in England and on the Continent, wants addi- 
tional lines for foreign distribution through those 
branches. ia 


Address Box 48, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 
































FOR SALE 


A COMPLETE PLANT OF 24 CROMPTON & KNOWLES 96 inch Jacquard 
Looms, now running on fine coiored Mitcheline Bed Spreads, including beam- 
ing, winding, sewing and fringing machines. Owner retiring. 


ADDRESS BOX 49, CARE OF “COTTON,” ATLANTA, GA. 








| 


Salesman Wanted 


Salesman acquainted with buyers 
and who can obtain orders for sales 
and order books, can make favorable 
commission arrangements with leading 
Chicago concern in this line. Ohicago 
Sales Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, 





LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 


Complete equipment made by the 
American Laundry Machinery 
Co. New—never been uncrated. 


Will Sell Cheap. 
SUMMERVILLE COTTON MILLS 


SUMMERVILLE, GA. 


Do You 
Want to Sell it? 


Probably you, like many other 
mills, have some equipment or 
machinery which you have taken 
out, or are thinking of taking out 
and replacing with new equip- 
ment. 

Why not dispose of this sec- 
and-hand equipment at a profit? 
COTTON is read by thousands of 
Cotton Mills that are hardly 
touched by Northern journals. 


eee 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand | 


Equipment 
to these mills through advertis- 
ing in the Classified Advertising 
Section of COTTON. Such ad- 
vertising produces results at 
small cost—why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equip- 
ment off your hands in a profit- 
able way? Tell us what you have 
for sale and let us insert an ad- 


vertisement for you. 


COTTON 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





| 














May, 1922. 


COTTON 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


285 


for Textile Mills 





The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 
der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 
90 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 


A few of the many offerings: 


PUMPS. 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 69 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct connected to 300 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R.P.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head, direct connected to Type L, 300 h.p., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

i—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 lb. pressure. 

200—New and used simplex and duplex, steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 4%x3%x4, 5%x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
744x4%x10, 6x2%x6. 

100—New and used belted 214”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 
Pumps. 


BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Type C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 
10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans. 


6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson : 


Motors. 


28—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, E. S. C. 
Motors. 


64—30-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 


sate =; Buffalo Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 
ors. 


5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

4—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
All the above equipped with standard A.C. Motors. 


BLOW ERS—continued. 


5—-No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan. 
10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
2—-No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 
10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 
7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 
—— Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
Write for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
tions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
6 to 56 inches, and in width from 2 to 32 inches, are in- 
cluded with the material at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter, pillow blocks, drop hangers, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange coup- 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off couplings, sleeves, collars, etc. 

We can supply complete line shafts or any transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


TANKS. 


1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 

2000—Wood tanks.- All sizes. 
Hydro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 
Mixing Pickers, Rinsers, etc. 
Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 


Write for Catalogues. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 


ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Acetylene 
Ce 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 
See Welding 
ACCOUNTANTS. 
American Audit Co 
Ernst & Ernst 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst 
AIR WASHERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Ruckeve Blower CG 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
Compressors. ) 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS. 
See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


ALBONE. 
Roessler & 
al Ce 
ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 
See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 


See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN- 
ERATOR. ~ 
Macomb Maciiie Co. 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 
American Appraisal @& 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Sm.th & Furbush Machine Co. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 

Robert & Co 

Spiker & Lose 

Sirrine, J. E 

Stuhrman, Edw. A. 

Thompson & Binger, Inc. 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
See Coal Handling Machin- 
ery.) 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 
American Audit C 
Ernst & Ernst 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
See Trucks—<Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
See Temperature Controllers.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
See Loom 
AUTOMATIC 
COTTON. 
Brooks & Doxey 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 


Supply 


Apparatus.) 


See 


Hasslacher Chem- 


Attachments. } 
FEEDS FOR 


Ltd 


Lowell 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith. & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whit'n Mch. Works. 

AUTOMATIC GUIDER 

TRIC). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co 

AUTOMATIC THIN PLACE 

PREVENTER. 
Clayton & Bentley Co 

AUTOMATIC SCALES. 

See Scales.) 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Packard Motor Car C 
White Co 

BACK WASHERS. 

Sargent’s Sons Cory 

BAROMETERS. 

Taylor Instrument Co 

BALL BEARINGS. 

Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearine Co 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skavef Ball Bearing Cx 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 

BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldr'ch Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
BALE BAND BUCKLES. 

See Box Strapping & Buck 
les.) 

BALE OPENERS. 


(See Openers.) 


gE Sacc Shops 


(ELEC. 


BALING MACHINES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Crompton & 

Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Famous Mfg. Cc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
See Presses.) 

BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textle Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros 

BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 


Machine Cc 


Knowles Loom 


Foster 
BANDS. 
See Tapes.) 
BANKS. 
At'an‘a National Bank 
Citizens & Southern Bank 
National Shawmut Bank 
BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 
BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill 
BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries ) 
BEAMS. 
ssberg Pressed S‘ee] Corp. 
Lo. 
bin & Shutt'e Co 
DYEING MACHINES. 
Coeker Mchry. & Foundry Co 
BEAM HEADS. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shutt!e Co 
Walraven Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skavef Ball Bearing Co 
U. S. Ba’l Bearing Co 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Suvply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Walraven Co 
Wi'liems & Sons, I. B 
BE' TING—CHAIA 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chan Cc 
BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 
Ron’ Co., Chas 
BELTING—ROPE. 
See Rope Transmission.) 
BELT CONVEYORS. 
Rrown Co., A. & F 
Dodge & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 
BELT DRESSING. 
Pond Co,,’ Chas 
Dixon Cruc'ble Co., Jos. 
Walraven Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
BELT FASTENERS. 
Columbia Novel-y Mfg. Co 
Flexib’e Steel Lacing Co 
BELT LACING. 
Pond Co,, Chas 
Columbia Novelty Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Flexible Stee] Lacing Co 
Walraven Co 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 
BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Brown Co., A. & F 
Link-Belt Company 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B 
BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lunton’s Sons Co., David 
BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 

Lunton’s Sons Co., David 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 

(See Playground 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, 
Fin‘shers.) 

BLEACHING, KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., HW. W. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Cole Mf¢. Co., R. D 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Dry ng Mchry. Co, 


Sales 


Equipment. ) 


Bleachers and 


COTTON 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Carlisle & Ga'e Co 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec 
BOARDS—FIBRE. 
Diamond State 
BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T 


BOARD PANELS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 


BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine 
BOBBIN HEADS. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


BOILERS. 

Cole Mfg. Coa, R. D. 
Internationa! Engineering Wks., 
Inc. 
Lombard 
ply Co. 
Nashvil'e Industrial Corn. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Crane Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
International Engineering Co 
Jenkins Bros. 
Tankenheimer Co. 

Nashv lle Industrial Corn. 
United Machine & Mfg. Co 
BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates 
BOX STRAPPING 


BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and Buck 


BOXES—MILL. 

Hightower Box & Tank Co 

Lewis Co., G. B. 

Standard Fibre Co 

Walke Box Co. 
BOXES—PACKING. 

(See Packing Boxes.) 
BRAID. 

‘See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 

(See Welding.) 
BROKERS—COTTON. 

(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 

(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 

(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 

At‘anta Brush Co. 

Harris Broom Co 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GFN- 

ERATOR 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
General Electric Co 
West nghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


and 


& Mfg. Co 


Fibre Co 


Co. 
Co. 


Works 


Works & Sup- 


Tron 


and Stokers.) 
AND TIE 


Jos. 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 


Standard Fibre Co. 

BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
GRAB. 

Link-Belt Comnany 
BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 

(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 

(See Contractors.) 


(COMMUTATOR). 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Dufur & Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


BUILDINGS—PORTABLE 
STEEL. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


BUILDINGS—MILL. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
BURR PICKERS. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
BUSHINGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Wa'raven Co. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Text'le Finishing Mchry. Co 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 


CANS—ROVING. 
Standard Fibre Co, 


CAN INDICATORS 
O'Malley & Carroll. 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARBONIZING MACHINES. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 

chine Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Philacelphia Drying Mchry. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Tolhurst Mch. Works 
CARDING MACHINERY ANDj 
SUPPLIES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Howard & Bullough 
Lord Bros. 
Saco- Lowell 
Sm'th & Furbush Mach. Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD CLOTHING. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Howard & Bullough 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Svindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


CARD FEEDS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Wh'tin Machine Co. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Roy & Son Co., B. S§ 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Hopedale Ffg. ‘Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
CARRIER APRONS. 

(See Aprons.) 

CARRIER SYSTEM. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 

CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Boxes.) 

CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 

CAUSTIC SODA. 

(See Bleaching Materials.) 


David. 


(ROVING). 


Ma- 


Shops. 


May, 1922. 


CEILINGS (WOOD PANEL). 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 
American Cement Pa‘nt Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
Du Pont de Nemours & (& 
E. 1. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 
CENTRAL STATION 
TRIC). 
Georgia Railway & 

CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson- Morris 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 
U. S. & Cuban Allied 

Eng’g Corp. 

CHAIN DRIVES. 

(See Belting—Cha‘n Link.) 

CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 

AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC.) 
Morse Chain Co. 

CHAIRS AND ST°OLS. 

Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Sanymetal Produc‘s Co 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co 

CHECK STRAPS. 

Bond Co., Chas 

CHEMICALS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.)}- 

CHLORINE GAS. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

CLEANING MACHINE—BLOW- 

ER. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 

CLEARER CLOTH. 

Philadelphia Felt Co 

CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 

(See Counters.) 

CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 

Foxboro Co,, Ine. 

CLOSETS—WATER. 

(See Toilets.) 

CLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, 

SLASHER. 
Philadelphia Felt Co 

CLOTH CUTTERS. 

Firsching. J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH GUIDER (ELECTRIC). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co 

CLOTH REELS. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth, H. W.. & Sons Co 
Clayton & Bent'ey Co. 
Firsch'ne, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco Lowell Shops 
Seott & Co., Henry L. 
Texti'e Finishing Mehrv. Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
W'lliams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 

CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 

ERY. 

Reliance Machine Works 
Tolhurst Mch Wks. 

CLOTH TESTERS. 

Seott & Co.. Henry L. 

CLOTH WINDERS. 

(See Winders.) 

CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Link-Belt Company 
Mason, Volney W. 
Wood’s Sons Co., 

CLUTCH LININGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 

COAL. 

Truitt Coa! & Iron Co 
COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Company. 

COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 

cocks. 

(See Valves.) 
COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mill.) 
COMB APRONS. 
(See Arrons.) 
COMBERS AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Whiten Machine Wks. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


(ELEC- 
Power Co 


Co. 


Works 


T. B 
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WatTE Us No-Waste 
for catalog on 


othe SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 








Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 
Taper Baskets = =—g.1”-11”-12"-14”-18" 
| Oval Ca’is diameters Polished 
Elliptical Cans and Steel 
ate or 
up to 45° high Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims 
NO Rings Hard Fibre 
a BEADED MILL BARRELS | 
seams, joints, securely 
or to Plain Fibre 
Rivets Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 


Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 





STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


, Combination 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Doffing Cars , 























Schofield Patent Automati per Smee 
‘Opener and Duster | | amen, EL ORTON : 
For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair : 
TANKS 








and kindred fibrous substances. 

“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
SERVE COTTON MILLS AND | 
MILL COMMUNITIES WELL 


Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 
. We furnish full information, or | 
plans, specifications and esti 
mates. without obligating you. 


Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 











' 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS | 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
3130 Hudson Terminal 1042 Forsyth Bidg. 








x ceili 





SOFT WATER- C!_EAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


° 






a we can 
give you the information 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS ila aaeer tama, “We Wl ies share be coals’ geh than 
Another superintendent wanted information as to where he 

LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS Vino | 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS sak tionin died saa At cities wo Siang. eee wants. Oat 


files contain the names of manufacturers and dealers in every 
article or supply you can possibly want. 





























FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS Let us help you find the things you need. Look first through 
or yo a 0 COTTON, then if what you want is 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER Co. We promise to give you immediate service. We know that 
VE AT4TH ST we can be of assistance to you. 
LEHIGHAVE. ST. 
n rant Bldg., <A 
PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. fees. Cotton, Grant Bldg., tlanta 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Coftan * auee Commission 
Merchaats. 
Commnessons—AtR; GAS, 
ETC. 
Allis-Chialmers Mfg. Co. 
General - Blectric Co. 
Goulds Mig. Co. 
U. s. & Cuban 
Eng‘g Corp. 
Wa'raven Co., The. 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
rator.) 
CONCRETE se 9 eg 
Birmingham Slag 
CONCRETE FORMS (STEEL). 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. 
plies. ) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
West nghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
conan ENGINEERS 
(See Architects and Engineers. ) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Foundation Co 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Spiker & Lose. 
Stuhrman, ba pe me 
Thompson inge 
CONTRACTORS——ELECTRIC- 


AL. 
See Electrical Engineers.) 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Flectric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co . 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
— bs Co. 
Walra 
COMUTVORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers. 
COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
MACHINES. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
ciLs. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Foster Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery. 


Allied Works 


Co. 


Machinery & Sup- 


Co. 


Co.. The. 
COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Boger & Crawford 
Carver-Rerver Yarn Co., Ine. 
Crown Mfg. Co. 
Faweett, Hughes. 
Florsheim, H. A 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Pacific Mills. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co 
COTTON MFRCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 
Beer, H. & B. 
COTTON wILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Blake Electric Mfg. 
Brooks & Doxey. Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Cocker Mach. & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
_ Works. 
Draner Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile ' a Ine. 
Firsching Co., 
Fletcher Werke. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Foster Machine Ce. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Hunt Machine Co., 


Co. 


Bodney 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Lord Bros. . 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Crop. 

O'Malley & Carroll. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 

Phiadelpha Felt Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C G 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Southern Bending Co. 

Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co. 

Textile Specialty Co. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Vermont Snool & Bobbin Co. 

Wa'raven Co 

Warp Compressing Machine 

Wiliams Co., J. H. 

Wh tin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
COTTON TAPE LOOM. 

Fletcher Works. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
COTTON YARN MILLS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 

COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 

HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Foxboro Co 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment. 
COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris . Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 

COVERING—ROLLER. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Philadelph'a Felt Co. 
CRANES. 

(See Ho‘sts.) 

CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CULVERTS. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 

CUTTERS—CLOTH. 

(See Cloth Cutters.) 

CYPRESS LUMBER. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

CUTTERS—THREAD. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 

DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Boxes—Packing.) 

DESKS—FACTORY. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., 

DIAL SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 

DIES—STEEL. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, 

DISINFECTANTS. 

Barrett Co., -The. 
Sanitas Co. 
DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 


Co 


David. 


Etc.) 


Whit'n Machine Works. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mi!l.) 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


DOORS—STEEL. 
Lup‘on’s Sons Co., David. 
DOUBLING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Hopedale Ffg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Electric Machinery.) 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
DRYING MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
ne eta H. W., & Sons 


e. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., Tie. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
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DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Schofield Co, Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 

FINISHERS. 

Amer.can Yarn 
Co. 

Boger & Crawford. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Franklin Process Co 

United Piece Dye Works. 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Electro Bleachng Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
— Dyeing Mch 


& Processing 


Macomb Machine Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U._S. & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eng’g Corp. 


DYEING MACHINES 
AGE AND SPOOL. 
Franklin Process Co. 
DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
~~ sg de Nemours & Co., 


(PACK. 


Electro <4 Gas Co. 
Ford Co., J. B, 

Graseellt "Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 


Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
— An'line & Chemical 


Newport Chemical Works, Ino. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
(See Electrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC oo —_- 
Bryan Electri 
Flexible Steel ~~ Co. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 


(See Illuminating Engineers.) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Bryan Electric Co, 

Carter Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Cutter Works, George. 
Federal Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Mason, Volney W. 

Walraven Co., The. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 
(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J, D. 


ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES FOR 
FIRST AID ROOMS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 


ENGINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cole Mfg Co., R. D. 
wr Iron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 
Toomey, Frank. 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
United Mach. & Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
West nghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


EXHAUST HEADS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
( Brokers. ) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolburst Machine Works. 

U. S& & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eng’g Corp. 

FACTORY DESKS. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

FACTORY MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
bre se Electric Co. 
‘estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
FANS CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing.) 


Systems. ) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasterers. ) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Purifi- 


cation.) 
FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
FELTING MACHINERY. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post = Works. 
Knapp Fence 
FENCE POSTS CREOSOTED 
PINE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
FILLING =e PUMPS. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
FILMS—MOTION PICTURE. 
= Attractions, Arthur 


Federated Films of Atlanta. 
Savini Films, Inc., R. M. 
Southern States Film Co. 

FILTERS—WATER. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 

FILTERS (OIL). 

Burt Mfg. Co. 

FILTERS—SAND. 

Permutit Co. 

FINISHING. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers. ) 

FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 

SIZING MATERIALS. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. 1 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

— Smelting & Aluminum 


Pr | 


Ford Co., J. B. 

India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical 


Ine. 


Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 
Lupton Sons Co, David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
FIRST AID ROOM EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGs. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
.Cresson-Morris Co. 
FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
General Electric Co. 
FLOORING -LUMBER. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE. 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING POW. 
DERS. 


India Alkali Works. 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 

FLUTED ROLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bulleugh. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. S. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
. Co., RB. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Works 
FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane Co. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FUEL. 
(See Coal.) 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Federal Electric Co. 
GARNETT MACHINES. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Moh. Co 
GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Gas. ) 
GASKETS. 
Walraven Co. 
GASOLINE PUMPS AND 
STORAGE TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
E 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Taylor Instrument 
GAUGE COCKS 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
GAU SE—OIL. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Launkenheimer Co. 
GAUGES—WATER. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
GEARS—SILENT. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 


Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Co. 
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RESIDENTIAL | 
Over 3000 different types and | Guaranteed Disinfectants 
sizes. Bulletins on request. | In keeping with its progressive policy The 
é Sanitas Co. has been the first manufacturer of 
The Goulds Manufacturing Company i disinfectants to adopt the revised Hygienic Lab- 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. oratory Method of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 











: vice as a basis for testing, branding and guar- 
| anteeing the coefficients of their entire line of 
| first-quality coal tar disinfectants (Coefficients 
2 to 16). 
| When you purchase the Sanitas Brand dis- 


infectants you get a product with 30 to 40% 
greater germicidal efficiency than a disinfectant 
of the same coefficient number tested by the 
Rideal-Walker method, yet the cost of Sanitas 
products is usually no more than that of infe- 
rior products. 

Specify Sanitas products on your requisi- 
tion for disinfectants and insist upon getting 
them. The Sanitas Qval is your guarantee of 
quality and satisfaction. 










For Printing of 


BOOKLETS 
PUBLICATIONS and 
HOUSE ORGANS 


W rite 
Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 


107-109 Luckie Street 





































THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 
33 KEAP STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 










Place your order now for our KENTUCKY VELVET LUMP 
ond there will be wermth ond good cheer in your home, 58 Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
sk some coal expert about this analysis Witetets 1A ‘ri 

ght, Power, Telephone and Bell Wiring for 

| Volatile matter .......... en 1.22 Residences, Stores and Factories. Estimates Furnished. 


—— ELECTRIC COMPANY 



















og Rapes K B. 1 “Rena iemie maar i | REWINDING FOR MOTORS, GENERATORS 
i All kinds of new and used Electrical Machinery 
bought, sold and exchanged. 
All Kinds of Electrical Work—Motors Rented. 
Telephone your wants. Local and Fae Distance, Ivy 1788-1790. 


= WELL DRILLING 


“and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily 
for 25 years for texti'e mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va. 








We handle the Empire, one of the best mines in Alabama. 
Also steam and mine run coal from Kentucky and Tennessee. 
TRUITT COAL & IRON COMPANY 
ATLANTA, SROnSIA. 


























HUGHES SPECIALTY 
WELL DRILLING CO. 
CHARLESTON ATLANTA 








Established 1885 


a, CLS seme 


a WIRE CLOTH 
il Established 1835. 











WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PiTTSBURGH.,PA. 
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GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co. 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 
GLASS SKYLIGHTS. 
Drouve Co., G. 
GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
General Electric Co. 
GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
GRATES—BOILER. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
International Eng. Works 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
United Mch. & Mfg. Co 5 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 
GRINDERS—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
NET. ; 
(See Card Grinding Machinery) 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Palmer Co., IL. E. 
GUIDER—CLOTH-ELECTRIC. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
GUIDER (TENSION). 
Foster Machine Co. 
GUMS. } 
(See F'n‘shing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 


American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Jos 


Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


HEATERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
HEDDLES. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Williams Co., J 
HOISTS. 
Chisholm- Moore 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Tink-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chan Co 
Walraven Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
Automatic Feeders.) 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 
Walraven Co 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Cocker 


& Knowles Loom 


Loom 


= 


Mfg. Co. 
Mchry 


(See 


Mch. & Fdry. Co 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Franklin Process Co 


HOSIERY FORMS. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Estes Surgical 
HOTELS. 

Hotel Cecil. 

Hotel Claridge 

Hotel Martinique. 

Hotel Sinton 

Hotel Tuller. 
HOUSES—STEEL. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co 

Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Supply Co. 


| 
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HUMIDITY INDICATING IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Powers Regulator Co 


HYDROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


ICE MACHINES. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 

Taylor Instrument Co 


INDIGO. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDICATORS FOR ROVING 
CANS. 

O'Malley & Carroll. 

INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Nashville Industrial 

INJECTORS. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 
1 


Corp 


Atlant# Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Brad'ey Mfg. Co., A. J. 
1RON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Dufur & Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
wae MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Scott & Williams. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
AND THERMOMETERS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 
LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC. 


& Knowles Loom 


Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W 
Cutter Works, 
General Electric 
Ivanhoe-Regent 
E. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 
ING. 


George 
Co 


Works of G 


(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Bryan Electric Co 
Carter Electric Co 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Tvanhoe-Regent Works 

E. Co. 
West'nghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


LAPPERS. 
Brgeoks & Doxey, Ltd 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


of G 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LAVATORIES. 
Crane Co 
Vogel Co 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co 
Bond Co., Chas 
Williams & Sons, IL. B. 


LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Mluminating Engineers.) 


LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—L‘nk.) 


LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 


LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company. 


LOCKERS—METAL. 

Collins, J. D. 

Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


LOOMS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation 
Fletcher Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Stafford Co. 


LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO.- 
ATIC 


Clayton & Bentley Co. 

Draper Corporat‘on 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS. 

(See Harness.) 
LUBRICANTS. 

D-A Lubricant Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 

Masury-Young Co. 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 

Lidseen. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug. ) 

LUMBER. 
Cornell Wood Products Co 
Southern Cynress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


LUNCH ROOM FQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 
MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D 
Cressen-Morris Co 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
United Piece Dye Wks. 
MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. 
Pacific Mills. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
— Finishing Machinery 
0. 
METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Jos. A 


& Knowles Loom 


Jos 


Co. 


Co. 


GAS, 
ETC. 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA.- 
NEOUS. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS. 

Atanta Brush Co 

Harris Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 


Co. 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MUSICAL S > ‘ahaa AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Cable mae Co. 


MOVING — MCH. AND 
SUPPLIE 
(See same Equipment or 
Films). 


NAPPERS. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., 
Masury-Young Co. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

Ine. 


OIL FILTERS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


OIL CANS. 
Lidseen. 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) | 
i 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. 


OIL STORAGE TANKS AND | 
PUMPs. 
Bowser & Co., S&S F 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


OPENERS FOR COTTON, 
WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Brooks & Dory, Ltd 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell S.9ps 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mcehrv. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Cocker Mch. & dry. Co. 
Phila. Drying Mach nery Co. 


OXYGEN. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Commercial Acetylene 
Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene (0 
Standard Gas Products €o 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
—WOODEN. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Walke Box Co., 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Co. 


Oliver. 


Co., A. J 


Co 


Co. 


Supply 


Inc. 
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PAINT. 
American Cement Paint Co 
American Roofing & Paint C 
Barrett Co., The. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
Du Pont de Nemours & (Co 
E. I. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & (Co 
Inc. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARDS. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


PERBORATE OF SODA (soL¢ 
ZONE). 3 


Roessler & Hass!acher Chem 
eal Co. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 


Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and S/eves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 
cal Co, 


PIANO & PLAYERS. 
Cable Piano Co. 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
Walraven Co, 
Walraven Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough 

chine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Mach'ne Works. 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 

PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS 
Crane Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., 
Walraven Co. 

PIPE DRAINAGE. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


PIPE THREADING AND CUT 
TING MACHINES. 
Walraven Co., The. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 
Curtis Pneumatic 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyor.) 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co 


POWER TRANSMISSION. 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., 

Brown Co., A. 
Cariyle-Johnson Me h. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
General Electric ©) 

Hyatt Roller Beaving Co 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co 

U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 


Am. Ma 


Wm. B 


Co 


Mchry. Co 


Co 
Co 
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COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Pain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS ior Cotton Duck, 
Worsted and Silk Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Warper and 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks. 

Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 

We make a specialty of equipping harnesses for the 
Drawing-In Machines. 


including Tire Duck, 


any depth up to 24 inches, for 


Combs, Leice Reeds. 


EMMONS 


COTTON 


Quality Products 
Prompt Deliveries 
Complete Satisfaction 


In your dealings with us you are assured of 
Quality Products, Prompt Deliveries and 
Complete Satisfaction. 


The quality of our products and the service 
we render are alone responsible for our 
steady growth year after year, and our pres- 
ent plant is the largest in America devoted to 
the manufacture of loom harness and reeds. 


Southern Representative 


Geo. F. Bahan 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom 


Harness and Reeds in America. 


LOOM HARNESS 


AND REEDS 


291 
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Perfect Lubrication Without Waste 
The LUBRIK Line 


the 


Fully 50% of the ordinary oil 
that goes into cotton mills goes 
on the floor or on some part of 
the machinery where it is abso- 
lutely wasted. With LUBRIK 
every bit sticks and gives 100% 
perfect lubrication without 
dripping or spattering and 
gives full value for your money. 
The LUBRIK Line consists of 
a number of semi-fluid greases 
each one especially adapted to 


some machine in eotton 


mill. 

To obtain pertect lubrication 
on every machine in the cotton 
mill there is no better lubricant 
than LUBRIK. 

Demand LUBRIK, for econo- 
my and perfect lubrication. 
Also ask us about ‘‘ Removoil’’ 
which removes oil spots from 
textile fabrics. 


“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.’’ 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Fstablished 1857. 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 





PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

PRESSES. 
American Laundry 
3utterworth & Sons Co., 
Economy Baler C 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 


Mchry. C¢ 
H. W 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTING. 

Byrd Printing Co. 

Dowman Wilkins Printing Co 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


PULLEYS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cole Mfg. Co., B. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney 
Walraven Co., The 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


PUMPS. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bowser & Co., 8. F. 

Goulds Mfg. " 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 

Toomey, Frank. 

U. 8S. & Cubar 
Eng’g Corp. 

Walraven Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 


The. F 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Allied Works, 


PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


QUILLS. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILWAYS. 
Central of Georgia Railroad. 


Southern Railway System. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 


REELS. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowes Loom 
Works. . 
Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 
Hunt Machine Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMP. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Jeneral Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 

General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Bryan Electrie Co. 
Curt's, Paul W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


RIBBERS. 


(See Knitting Machinery.) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Lord Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Texiile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLLS—STEEL. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Lord Bros. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchr.y Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 

ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 


ROOFING. 

Barrett Co., The. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven Co. 


ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. 1. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Motris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


ROPE SHEAVES. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING CAN INDICATORS. 
O'Malley & Carroll. 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord — Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Estes Surgical »upply Co. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, 


SALAMANDERS. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Crane Co. 
D'xie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


SASH -WINDOW—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., G. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


Ete.) 


H. W. 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
Ameriican Scrubbing Mch. Co. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 

India Alkali Works. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


Bryan Electric Co. 

Nashville Industrial 

Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Walreven Co. 


Ltd. 


Corp. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEPARATORS (OIL & WATER) 
United Mch. & Mfg. Co. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A & F 
Cresson-Mctris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Co., e. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


SHEARS. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. §&. 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hizhtower Box & Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETs. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Southern Bending Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SICK ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Electric Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 


SIREN. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Federal Electric Co. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Foxboro Ce. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Products Co. 


& Knowles Locm 


SIZE KETTLES. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co 

Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Wks. & Sup. Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 


Macninery 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 


(See Finishing and S‘z'nzg Ne- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS. 


Drouve ‘Co., G. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., Vavid. 


SKYLIGHT GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birm‘ngham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Co'e Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Howard & Bullough 
— Slasher Hood Co., R 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 


Machinery 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


SLASHER HOODS. 


Cole Mfg Co., R. D. 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SLUBBERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SOAP—TEXTILE. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
»s ELL 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
India Alkali Wks. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 
United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. (o. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SODA—TEXTILE. SODA ASH 
AND BOILING. 
Klipste'n & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 


American Dyewood Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chemical Co 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, hic. 

Moore O'l Refining Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 

Sonnel.orn Sons, Inc., L. 

United Chemical Prod. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Corp 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 


(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLPERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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SOLVENTS. 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SPEEDOMETERS. 

(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Crown Mfg. o. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrte Mills, Ine. 
Pacific Mills. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
American Machine Co., H. & 
B 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Brooke & Doxey, Ltd. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL. 
IsTs 


American Textile Banding Co., 
ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLER TENSIONING DE- 
VICE. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co- 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp’n_. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermcnt Spool & Bobbin Co_ 
Walraven Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradiey Mfg. Co., A. J. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks, 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam. ) 


Towers, Etc.) 


STEAM HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—S 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS 
— PARTITIONS, 


Collirs, J. D. 
Lupton & Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 





COTTON 


6 Sp ©. 


— a wy 
ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


16 N. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Be prepared for an accident, let us equip you for a first 
aid room. Textile First Aid Cabinets. 


Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Hospital Supplies, Elastic 
Stockings, Trusses, Crutches and Abdominal Belts. 
WHOLESALE DRUGS. 

Write, wire or phone us. 

Long Distance Phones, Ivy 1700 and Ivy 1701. 


We are in position to send an expert to furnish estimate 
on equipments. 


RING your steam drainage problems to the at- 
tention of steam drainage specialists. 
Drain your steam heated equipment of all conden- 
sation and return it direct to your boilers with the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. 


Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


cd 


he. he hh hb hb 
“BACK —-TO-BOILER-SYSTEM ” 


BOILERS 


4 
A 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting 
Packing, Lacing 


For Mills and 
Public Works. 
Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 


Works,and Supply Store 
qs AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Only fullline of ZIG-ZAG .... 
Steel Lacing made oga@ 
TheZIG-ZAG Principle «> pac 


< 


STRONG SMOOTH ELASTIC 
QUICK DURABLE CHEAP 

GUARANTEED in ALL KINDS and SIZES 

of BELTS and over ALL SIZE PULLEYS 


NUPACT VRE 


COLUMBIA NOVELTY MFG.Co. St.Louis, U.S.A. 


Chatta 


nooga, Tenn ; 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


| 17,000 AMERICAN APPRAISALS | 


903 of textile mills 


is the best evidence of 
our ability to render 
you the utmost in. ap- 
praisal service. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


401 HEALEY BLDG. 


J. M. GREENE, Dist. Mgr. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


ATLANTA 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL STEEL 
CONOMY x: SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [NV USA 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr @ ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


: MANUFACTURERS 
FAMOUS AND 


BALI 


“ee 


COTTON WASTE 
COTTON SEED HULLS 
RAGS,PAPER, ETC [ 
et : 2 
140 MAIN STREET : 


Cc _—— 
ae Re 


FOR A PURPOS 


MAMTENG IUTOTaG 


OF | 
CHAMPION” 


ESSES 


~ 
— 
' 


SCRAP METALS 
WOOD SHAVINGS 
SAW DUST 
EXCELSIOR 


CHICAGO CURLED HAIR ETC 





STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils 


STENCIL BRUSHES. ; 
(See Marking Pots and Brush 
es.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


STICKS—PICKER. 


(See Picker St:cks..) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 

Draper Corporation 
Eclipse Textile Dev'ces 
Hopedale Ffg. Co 
Textile Specialty Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Loom 


STOKERS. 
United Mch. & 
Westinghc use Ele« 


Ffg. “o 
& Mfg. Co 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

3ond & Co., Chas 
Garland Mfg. Co 


STRAPPING. 


(See Lea-her Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cutter Works, George. 


SULPHUROUS ACID GENER- 


ATOR. 
Macomb Machine Co 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL 
Brown, A. & F. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Walraven Co., The 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES 
Estes Surgical Supply Co 
Tay:or Instrument Co 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELEC. 
Cutter Works, George 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL 
Cutter Co., George 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS) 
Ernst & Ernst. 

TABLES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co 


TALLOW. 
(See Firishing Mach‘nery 


TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE 
PAINT, ETC. 
Bowser & Co., S. F 


TANKS, TOWERS AND TUBS. 
Bowser & Co., S. F 
slaw-Knox Co. 

“ago Bridge & Iron 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 

ply Co. 

Permutit Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co., 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON 
Fetcher Works, 
Foster Machine Co 
Hopedal Mfg. Co 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Ine. 
Barber 
We'mar 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bancage and Tepe Ma- 
chinerv.) 

TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING 

TEM. 
Bryan 
Carter 

General 


Wks 


Mfg. Co 
Brothers 


SYS- 


Electric Co. 
Electric Co. 
Electric Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS | TRUSSES AND ABDOMINAL 


Carrier Eng. Corp 
Foxboro Co., Inc 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & 
Textile Finishing 


Sons Co., The. 
Mach, Co. 


TENTER FRAME GUIDER— 

ELECTRIC. 
Biake Electric Mfg. Co. 

TENSION DEVICE FOR SPOOL- 


ERS. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co 
Southern Theatre kqu.p, Co 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co. 
Tay_or Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Draper Corporation 


THREAD EXTRACTORS 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Lord Bros. 


THREAD GUIDEs. 
Palmer Co., The L. E 
Textile Specialty Co 


TIME CLOCKS. 


(See Clocks.) 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D 


TIES--BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TOILETS. 
Crane Co. 
Ru lle-Spence Mfe Co. 
Vog2l Co., Jos. A. 


TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


TOOLS—ALL KINDS. 
Watrasen Co., The. 


TOWERS. 


(See Tanks and Towers 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 
DUSTRIAL. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISS!ION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission 
chinery.) 


Ma- 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisho'm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. e. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
Packard Motor Car Co 
White Co. , 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Lewis Co., G. B 
Standard Fibre Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 
Lewis Co... G. B. 
Standard Fibre Co 


BELTS. 


Estes Surgical Supply Co 


TUBS. 
(See 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Tanks.) 


TURBINE—STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Foster Fachine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Worts. 


URINALS. 
Crane Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Vozel Co., Jos. A. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK. GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC. 

Crane Co 
Jenkins Bros 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Walraven Co. 


VALVES—FOOT. 
Browa & Cc., A. & F.- 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer 
Walreven Co. 


Co. 


VARNISHES. 
Barrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
mm. & 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


VATS. 


(See Tanks.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Buckeve Blower Co. 
Burt Mfg. Ce 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Drouve Co., G. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cranmer Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. & 
Tolh rst Machine Co. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Spiker & Lose. 
Stubrman, Edw. A. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 


(See Houses—Ready-Built.) 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD.- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALL BOARD. 
Cornell Wood Products Co 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 


(See Buildings.) 
WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 
(See Doorse and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP FILLING. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co! 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 


MACHINERY AND SUP- 
PLIES. 


Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co/ 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(Ses Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchbry. Co 
Butterworth & Son: Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fry. Co, 
Hurt Machinery Co., Rodney. 
Klaucer-Weidon Dye'ng Mch 

Co 
Philadelphia 

Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finish'ng Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 


Drying Mehry. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Co. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKs. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Crane Co. 

Miles Refrigerating Co., 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Cv. 
Southern Ice Machine Co 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 
Am?rican Water Scftener Co 
Norwocd Engineering Co 
Perrutit Co. 
Scaife & Sons 


Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., inc 


WATE TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


WEAVING. 

(See Yar) Manufacturers 

WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inv. 
General Blectric Co 
Westinghcuse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
WELDING APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—OXY-ACETY- 
LENE. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Commercial Acetylene 
Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standsrd Gas Products Co 


Supply 


WELDING—JOB. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Standard Gas Proaucts Co 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Cable Piano Co. . 

Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Crane Co. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co 
Estes Surgical Supply Co 
Lucas Theatre Supply Co. 
Rund!'e-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 
Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 
Co. 
WHEELS—FIBFE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AiR 
Brown Co., A. & F 
Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 


WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN 
Federal Electric Co 


WHIZZERS. 
East Jersey Pipe Co 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks 
U. 8S. & Cuban Allied W 
Eng’g Corp. 
WINDERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co 
Hopedale Mfg. Co, 
Howard & Bullough 
Mavhine Co 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Universal Winding Co 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sens Co., 
WINDOW GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 


Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 

WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
(See Electric 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL 
(See Electrical ..Corgractors. ) 


WIRE PARTITIONS AND 
GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
wooo. 
(See Lumber.) 
WOOD BOARD PANELS FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
Correll Wood Products Co 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 


WooD’ BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases 


WOOD PRESERVER. 
American Cement Paint Co 
Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 

Du Pont de Nemours 
E. I. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Ire. 

wooD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Crompton & Knowles 

Works. 
Schofeld Co., Wm 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 

YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Yarn & 

Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc 
Arlington Cotten 
Arrow Mills, Inc 
Bozer & Crawford 
Crown Mfg. Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. A 
Gray Mfe. Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 
Myrtle Mill's, Inc 
Pacific Fills. 
Parkdale Mills, 
Philadelphia Felt 
Weimar Bros. 
YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 
YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & Co., Henry L 


rks 


Americar 


David 


David 


Machinery an! 


Jos. 
& Co., 


H. W 
Loom 


Processing 


Mills 


Inc 
Co. 





he BANK 


that is closest 
tothe heart of 


New England Industry 
The 


TRACE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


Rockford, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING aol tape drive was firs 
applied to cotton frames 


Barber Tapes were the ones 
were held up and selectec 

, . 
1e 








| 
I @ maximum spindle speec anc 
| pl er ose maximum service. 
t Since that time there have 
ENGINEERS been many kinds of tape p'aced 
s 


Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, 
supervision and consultation on all 
classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, BARBER MFG. CO., 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- aii wii: 

tric developments. Spinning Tape Specialists. 
| 519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

" 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES - 


Lightning yearly blots out 10,000 homes 
or structures of some sort 
Sparks on roof yearly totally destroy 7,500 


tation established years ago. 


sure. Write or wire for prices 








more, 


Cortright Metal Shingles are an absolute 
protection from both. 

- Let us tell you more about them 
—their durability, for instance. 

a Ouran Mera Room co ARBER 

{ ace la ~ 4 
: A : Spi Twi 
; aN <3 pinning & Twisting 
™ syi4 J ¢ on ” tm y < a T | 9 3 . ) 





Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Aldrich Machine Works 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Appraisal Co. 

American Audit Co. ..278 

American Cement Paint Co 
American Dyewood Co. 

American Laundry Machinery 
Co. 239 

American Machine Co., H. & B. 497 

American Moistening Co ad 

American Scrubbing Equipment : 
Co. ah a we ; ‘ 

American Supely Co. 

American Textile ens Co., 
Ine. 

American 


American Yarn & Processing 
Oe er Pe a 279 


Anchor Post _— Works 
Anderson, Clayton & Co 
Arkray Mills, Inc. . 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Arrow Mills, Inc. ..* 
Asso. Business Papers. Ine 


Harness & Reed Mfg 


Atlanta 
Co. 
Atlanta Brush C 
Atlanta National 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & 


Bank « 
cil Works 


Barber-Colman Co. ...16 and % 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Barrett Co., The .. 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Beer OCo., H. & © 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine 
Blake Electric Mfg. C 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Boger & Crawford 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Bowser & Co., Inc. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Brinton Co., H. a 
Bromberg Siepsetions. 
Co 
Brooks & Doxey. (1920) Ltd 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Byrd Printing Co. 


Arthur 


Cable Piano Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mach.ne Co. 
Campbell, Chester I. 
Carrier Engineering 
Carter Electric Co. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co 
Central ef Georgia Ry 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. ...‘ 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 256 
Citizens & Southern Bank 30 & 31 
Classified Ovvortunities 284 & 285 
Clayton & Bentley Co. ....... 267 
Clements Mfg. Uo. 297 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 00.242 
ole Mfg. Co., R. D. 297 
Collins, J. D. 297 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. . .-293 
a Acetylene 

2) 


— Products Refining 

Jornell Wood Products 
Dortright Metal Roofing 
Crane Co. 


COTTON 


Curtis. Paul W. .. “6 .293 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery ‘Co. 59 


Cutter Works, George 


D-A Lubricant Co. 

Davis, Roger W. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 55 & 56 
Dixie Merceriaing Co. §52 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos .....524 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 300 
Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co..289 
Draper Corporation 3 
ee | SR ee 269 
Dufur & Co. 289 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. I. 249 


East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices 
Economy Baler Co. 
Electric Smelting & 
Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. ....297 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo... .291 
Ernst & Ernst 502 
Estes Surgical Supply Co.....293 


Aluminum 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Federal Electric Co. 
Federated Films of Atlanta 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Fletcher Works 

Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, 

Ford Co., 

Foster Machine Co. 
Foundation Co.., 

Foxboro Co. 

Franklin Process 


Gallaudet Aircraft Corp’n. . 

Garland Mfg. Co. 522 
Electric Co. 4 
Works ....546 


General 
General Machine 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 58 
Gaaite, Tite” Dey oo cs iveanava 289 
Grasselli Chemical Co. ......254 
Mfg Co. 

Mfg. Co. 


Gray 
Greist 


Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 

Hemphill Co. 

Hightower Box & Tank Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Cecil 

Hotel Claridge 

Hotel Martinique 

Hotel Sinton 

Hotel Tuller 

Howard & 
Mach. Co. 

Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 
Co. . 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney .... * 

Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co. .... 29 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc. bd 

Hvatt Roller Bearing Co. 1 and 64 


Bullough Amer. 


India Alkali Works 
International Ene’g Works 
Ivanhoe-Regent Wks. of G. E. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Knapp Fence Co. 


Mach. 


a 


Lane & Co., J. H. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co... 
Lewis, G. B. 
Lidseen 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lombard Fdry. 
Lord Bros. 
Lucas Theatre Equip. Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co.., 


& Mach, Works 29% 


David 


Macomb Machine Co. 

Mason, Volney W. 

Masury-Young Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Metz Co., H. A. 

Miles Refrigerating Co. 

Moore Oil Refining Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 20 and 21 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp... * 
Myrtle Milis, Ime. ....0cs-0- 277 


Nashville Industrial Corpora- 
MEE OPI ee i eee 285 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 62 
National Shawmut Bank ....295 
Newport Chemical Co. 516 
New York & New Jersey Lu- 
a ee 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


& Carroll 
Acetylene Co. 


O’ Malley 
Oxweld 


Pacific Mills 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 

Permutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co... 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Reliance Machine Works 

Robert & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Ross-Gould Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
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Saco-Lowell Shovs 

Sendoz Chemical 

Sanitas Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. ...... 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., € 

Savini Films, Inc., R. M. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 
Schaum & Uhlinver 
Schofield’s Sons Co., 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Scott & Williams 

Showalter Printing Co., A. J.. .26 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Sorthern Bendine Co. ie 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso... 
Southern Ice Machine Oo. 
Southern Railway System 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. 
Southern States Film Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co... 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 5: 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co.. 
Spiker & Lose 

Stafford Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Standard Gas Products Co. 
Stearns, Wm. Tavlor 

Steel Heddle Mf-. Co. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 

Survass Chemical Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Taylor Co., Halsey W. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Textile Finishing Machry. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Truitt Coal & Iron Co. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 


United Chemical Products Co.. ‘ 

United Piece Dye Works 5s 

United Machine &Mfg. Co. 46 & 

Universal Windine Co. .......530 

U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

U. S. & Cuban Allied Works 
gy ae i” A ere er ee 246 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co.. .264 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 270 


Wadsworth, Howland & OCo., 
Inc. 51 

Walke Box Co. 552 

Walraven Co., 268 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. . .276 

Want Ads 

Warp Compressing Machine Co. 14 

Warren Soap Mfg. ae 

Weimar Bros. 


White Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.264 
Whitin Machine Works 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Wood's Sons Co.. T. B. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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FIGHT ~DUSTRUCTION® 










/) : WITH A 
‘§ CADILLAC 
d Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
— shboards and other delicate machin 


n= be equipped to draw dust and 
lint from cards, slubbers, A looms 
napping machines, shearing machines, 














Write for illustrated folder’ giving 
Orices, e 


Attach to light CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
socket. Weight 6 lb. 612 Fulton St., Chicago 





Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
| and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office 8East 418 Street NewYork. Chicago office 11 So. La Salle St. 


Ey J.D. Collins 
i) Sales & Eng’s, Co. 


ae AND 
OOR 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
926 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Equipment that will re- 
duce your storagé and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, E!ectric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of , 
all kinds. 

Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 






















The Greatest Music Beiter 


ee cities, regardless of size, enjoy a musical merchan- 
dising service such as this great store provides. Here 














you will find every known form of mu- 

sical instrument and musical accessory. 
Pianos Inner-Players 
Victrolas Victor Records 

1 Player Rolls Sheet Music 
Band and Orchestra Instruments, etc. 








jano Company 
Largest Southern Music House 
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David Lupton & Sons Co. 















COTTON MILL REPAI 























Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 


my 
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me 


(arrier Fngineering ration 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 
HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making “Every 
day a good day” with. 


CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


Factory Equipment 


From Warehouse Stocks 








Philadelphia 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 
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SIMIMINNNLY 


ty 
x 


G 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 

CO 


TA ees 


| 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
H. G. MAYER 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying,Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


QI 


THIRTY-ONE CYLINDER HORIZONTAL DRYER 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT, ?. 
eee ee 
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left) and sliver lap machine, (right) 





1op—Drives on combers Below—Applications to ribbon lap machine 

















500 Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are being in use. The application are to drawing 
in use at the mill of the Standard—Coosa frames, spinning and twister frames, spoolers, 


Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, sliver lap machines, ribbon lap machines, comb- 
ers, lineshafts, etc. 


; Tenn. 

: This is the first instance where silent chain 
: The Thatcher mill, which specializes on fing drives have been applied to combers, ribbon and 
; hosiery yarn, is one of the largest and most mod- sliver lap machines. They are giving higt!; 
: ern of its kind, Fifty-five Link-Belt silent chain satisfactory service. 


drives were installed in 1916, operating individual 


ane ee Our experienced power transmission engin- 
spinning and twisting frames. 


eers can help you get better results from your 


In 1920 the mill was doubled in size, and to- power transmission equipment. Their advice is 
day practically all equipment is driven through yours for the asking. Send for our specialist on 
Link-Belt Silent Chain—a total of 500 drives your industry. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 921 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
i New York - - Woolworth Bldg Wilkes-Barre _ 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg. Seattle - - 820 First Avenue, S Louisville, Ky Frederick Weble, Starks Bide. 
= Boston ¥ - - 49 Federal St Hunrington, W. Va Robson-Prichard Blag Portland, Ore., First and Stark Sts New Orleans C. O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bidg 
i) Pittsburgh - - 1501 Park Bidg Cleveland - 429 Kirby Bldg. San Francisco - 168 Second Street Birmingham, Ala , 
$ St. Louis - Central Nat’! Bank Bidg Detroit 4210 Woodward Ave Los Angeles’ - 163 N_ Los Angeles St S L_ Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Rida. 






Buffalo ° 547 Ellicott Square Kansas City. Mo - - 306 Elmhurst Kidg Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Boston Bidg Charlotte, N.C J & Cothran, Com’! Bank Bidg. 
In Canada - Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO , CHICAGO,17th St. and Western Ave. .NEW YORK, Wovlworth Bldg DALLAS ,TEXAS, 709 Main St. 


LINK-BELT 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT—KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION—PHILADELPHIA, MAY 22-26 
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Here is a bearing you can see is good 


The heavy substantial construction, simple design and 
satisfactory performance of Dodge ring oiling bearings is 
the reason why thousands of them are in successful opera- 
tion daily under the most severe conditions in the largest 
plants in the country. 


The operation of this bearing is positive—an absolutely 
uniform and unbroken film of oil 1s maintained between 
the revolving shaft.and the bearing lining. The shaft does 
not come into actual*contact with the bearing surface at 
any time—it revolves'on a film of oil. - 


The installation of Dodge bearings means more than 

merely the filling of present requirements—they will 
serve as efficiently after ten years of gruelling service as at 
the time they were installed. 


The adoption of Dodge as your shop standard for trans- 
mission equipment is always safe—always productive of 
maximum efficiency and economy in power distribution. 


You can buy Dodge bearings as well as Dodge hangers, 
pulleys, collars, clutches and couplings from your local 
dealer on an immediate delivery basis. 


D E fae 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Boston 
Cincinnati 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company) ‘<2 
General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind.and Oneida,NY\ S23, 


St. Louis 
Power Transmission Machinery- Elevating and Conveying Equipment-Heavy Oil Engines Houston 
San Francisco 





